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Art. 1.—The Emperor Charles V. By Epwarp Arm- 
stronc, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1902. 


[HERE is a familiar story of a man who wished to go to 

a fancy ball in a dress of the time of Henry IV. of 
England. ‘ Excuse me, sir,’ said the costumier, ‘ Henry IV. 
‘of France; it is Henry VIII. of England.’ Some such 
idea is probably lurking in the minds of many of us, and it 
may be extended; for, deep as was the impress made on 
English history by Charles V. of France, there are few, if 
any, who would not understand a mention of ‘ Charles V.’ 
as referring to the great Emperor, who was also Charles I. 
of Spain, and, by hereditary or elective right, sovereign or 
suzerain lord of all the western continent of Europe, France 
only excepted. And yet, notwithstanding the vastness of 
his dominions and the greatness of his fame, the life and 
character of the Emperor are to-day as shadows to most 
readers, and even the story of his reign is lost in cloud, 
although—or, perhaps, because—it was very fully written 
130 years ago in a work that at once became an English 
classic. Our language and literature are the richer for its 
possession; but Robertson’s ‘ History of the Reign of the 
‘Emperor Charles V.,’ like Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ is 
more talked about than read, and its stately—or, as some 
would say, stilted—periods are avoided except by the pro- 
fessed student, and to him it is disappointing and unsatis- 
factory. The mere facts, indeed, as they appeared to every 
observer, are recorded with fair accuracy; but the inner 
history of the time, the conditions which led to the great 
events and conduced to the result, the characters of men 
who worked in them and the motives which guided or 
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impelled them, are either vaguely described or absolutely 
misrepresented. In the eighteenth century, research—as 
the term is now understood—was difficult, or often impos- 
sible; and all that the most painstaking historians could do 
was to compare and paraphrase the older chroniclers, who 
wrote under a due sense of the possibilities of penalty or 
promotion, and not infrequently under the influence of 
malice or gratitude, hate or affection. So that now, when 
the public and private archives of civilised Europe have 
been made accessible, and monographs innumerable on 
nearly every person and every event of the sixteenth 
century have been specially written, it was time that the 
unwieldy accumulation should be sifted, and a story at once 
comprehensive and readable should be framed out of the 
vast store of material. 

It is therefore fitting cause for congratulation that the 
work should have been undertaken by so capable a writer as 
Mr. Armstrong, who had already shown himself familiar 
with Spanish and sixteenth-century history, and who now, 
in his ‘ Biography’ of Charles V., brings out many of the 
secret causes of motion, and, in his presentment of the 
personages that crowd the scene, does more than any 
previous writer to make the century live for his readers. 
Writing of such a time, there are several traps for the 
unwary, pitfalls set for those who are only historians as an 
afterthought, and especially for such as are primarily 
Papists or Protestants,* to whom the temptation to ex- 
aggerate or minimise the religious element in the German 
wars is irresistible. Mr. Armstrong has avoided these with 
a care or tact that savours of genius, so that after a 
close scrutiny we have no further knowledge of his religious 
opinions or beliefs than we had at the beginning. There 
was, indubitably, much to condemn in the conduct of both 
factions; and Mr. Armstrong is equally severe on the greed, 
selfishness, falsehood, political dishonesty, and personal 
immorality of pope or cardinal or Protestant prince; on the 
papal father of numerous hungry bastards, or on the 
reforming bigamist, and the evangelical preachers who sanc- 
tioned the crime. One thing, however, will strike the 
reader—that the author has a distinct leaning towards 
lawful authority. His political maxim may almost be read 
as ‘ Whoever rules is right ’"—or, at any rate, as ‘ Whoever 





* We use these terms mainly in their political senses, as denoting 
those who accept or reject the authority of the Pope. 
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‘ rebels against the ruler is wrong’; and, though this may 
very often be true, there are instances, even in the reign of 
Charles, in which rebellion may have been justified. 

But perhaps the most striking discussion in the volumes 
is that in which the extreme subdivision of the territories 
ruled over by Charles is examined. Looking at and con- 
sidering them as scheduled on the map of Europe, the 
geographer’s first idea would be that the sovereign lord of 
Germany, Spain, and Italy might, and, in the continuous 
wars of his reign, ought easily to have added France to his 
dominions, and to have rendered himself absolute master 
of all the western continent. It needs more than the 
geographer—it calls for some effort on the part of the 
historian—to have a real appreciation of the fact that, in 
the sixteenth century, Germany, Spain, and Italy were 
merely geographical expressions, with no political unity and 
little political meaning except discord. The memory of 
what Italy and Germany were before 1870 will render it 
easier to realise this important fact, as far as they are con- 
cerned, though the subdivisions of Germany in the time of 
Charles V. were more minute, and, politically, were more 
sharply pronounced than ever they were in the nineteenth 
century ; and the Italia irredenta of the time of Pius IX. 
was almost unita in comparison with what it was under 
Clement VII. or Paul III. Whether these countries, so 
lately unified after a long and stormy youth, are even now 
to be counted as one, is a problem for the future to solve. 
It is for Germans, not for Englishmen, to say whether 
Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, and Saxony are one in sentiment 
and interests; whether even the memories of Gravelotte and 
Sedan have blotted out the secular quarrels and welded the 
several states firmly and indissolubly together. 

But Spain, it may be thought, was surely one. The 
marriage of Isabella and Ferdinand had joined Castile and 
Aragon, Granada had been conquered and annexed, and—for 
the rest—to most of us a Spaniard is a Spaniard. Not to 
the Spaniards, however. For them, even now, the provincial 
differences are more strongly marked than among ourselves 
are those of Scotch, Irish, and English ; and just as many a 
Scotchman would object to being called an Englishman, so, 
though more strongly, would a Biscayan or Catalonian object 
to being lumped with a Castilian as a Spaniard. The four 
centuries that have passed since the death of Ferdinand left 
Spain one kingdom have not been sufficient to unify either 
sentiment or interests—a divergence which, in the middle 
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distance, was clearly marked in the face of all Europe during 
the War of the Spanish Succession. In the time of 
Charles V. this divergence was still stronger; the several 
provinces had each their own customs, their own laws, 
privileges, and constitutions; and Castile, Aragon, Biscay, 
and Valencia united only in their detestation of and opposi- 
tion to the Flemings who accompanied Charles in his first 
coming to Spain, and in their general hatred of foreign 
influence. 

It was mainly this that, in the very beginning of the 
reign, stirred up the Castilian revolt, which was at first, 
openly or secretly, supported by the nobles as against the 
King’s Flemish ministers, and by the bishops as against 
papal assertion. The actual leaders of the communal army 
were ‘gentlemen of high standing,’ and the very soul of the 
insurrection was Antonio de Acuiia, Bishop of Zamora, 
who—a republican in theory—proposed to break up Castile 
and all Spain into city-states, such as had been the political 
ruin of Italy; enrolled the friars and lower clergy in regi- 
ments, pillaged churches and monasteries to support the 
holy cause, and ‘ stimulated the war fever in his diocese by 
‘ torchlight processions, with chant and crucifix, drum and 
* harquebus.’ Throughout the northern and central part of 
the kingdom the popular cause was triumphant. The rebel 
leaders organised a government under the name of the Santa 
Junta, and drew up a memorial demanding a native-born 
sovereign, and setting forth the evils inflicted on the country 
by the presence and privileges of foreigners—merchants and 
traders as well as officials. They demanded that ‘all offices 
* and benefices, all service in the army and household, should 
‘ be closed to foreigners,’ and to secure the reality of their 


exclusion they protested ‘against the royal power of | 
‘ granting letters of naturalisation ’—a touch of nature which | 


marks the kinship of Spaniards and the Englishmen who, a 
hundred years later, were, by their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, protesting against the naturalisation of Scots. They 


* complained that Castile was being drained of her precious | 


‘ metals; that the price of meat, candles, and shoes was 
‘trebled by the export of cattle, sheep, and pigs;’ they 
‘claimed that native manufacturers should have the first 
‘refusal of all Spanish wool, and that foreign woollens 
‘should be subjected to the same strict supervision as 
‘ home-made goods.’ They especially deprecated the open- 
ing of the American trade to other than Spaniards, 
fearing that Antwerp might draw much of it to itself; 
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and they prayed that the monopoly of Seville should be 
maintained. 


‘The ecclesiastical grievances of the Communes were merely 
another form of the dislike to foreign influence. Catholic as Spain 
was, no country more repeatedly resented ultramontane influence. 
Crown, clergy, and people had usually been united in resistance to 
Papal encroachments, except indeed where the latter were to the 
pecuniary advantage of the Crown. . . . The outspoken objection of 
the Junta was only the war against indulgences in a slightly different 
form. The Communes protested not only against the abuses of the 
Inquisition, but against those of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in general. 
Against Rome mainly was aimed the insistence upon the residence 
of the clergy. . . . Had the Papacy at this moment been in closer 
union with the Crown than in fact it was, it would not have been so 
far a cry to schism, if not, indeed, to heresy.’ 


As long as the nobles were active or passive allies of the 
Communes the Crown was helpless, but when the towns 
began to fancy that this was their opportunity to free 
themselves from the control of the great landowners, and to 
break down the aristocratic monopoly of municipal power— 
above all, when Charles, then in the Netherlands, had the 
happy thought to join two Castilian grandees to the Flemish 
Regent, the nobles conceived that the royal cause was now 
theirs, and took up arms tocrush the revolt. Fora moment 
it threatened to become a ‘social war,’ a ‘ war of classes ;’ 
but the fighting power of the nobles was far superior to that. 
of their democratic opponents, and the war was ended before 
it had time to developeitself. In the straggling skirmish of 
Villalar, at the cost of one royalist killed, the rebels were 
put to headlong flight, and their leaders, taken prisoners, 
were promptly put to death. The Bishop of Zamora, who 
was not with them only because he had been busy preaching 
sedition somewhere else, was apprehended and thrown into 
prison. There was perhaps some hesitation about bringing 
a clerical dignitary to trial, the more so as the Pope had 
granted him a pardon, but the bishop himself found a way 
out of the difficulty. 


‘The fierce old man, despairing of liberty, enticed the governor of 
the prison to his cell and brought him to the ground with a large 
pebble concealed in the leather bag which professedly contained his 
breviary. He completed the murder with a knife, tied the body by 
the leg to his bed, and then summoned the victim’s son, who only 
escaped his father’s fate by precipitate retreat. Acuiia was for this 
crime incontinently hanged by secular authority, without respect for 
pope or bishop, and it was not at once that Charles received abso- 
lution for this breach of clerical privilege. The Bishop’s end was 
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a dramatic dénouement to the tragedy of the communal revolt. The 
king’s severity in the punishment of the rebels and in Acuiia’s execu- 
tion has been commonly stigmatised as a blot upon his fame, but no 
Valois, and certainly no Tudor, would have so lightly chastised so 
dangerous a rebellion.’ 


The revolt which broke out in Valencia at almost the same 
time as that in Castile was mainly social, fought by the 
democracy against the nobles and landed gentry; but it took 
the form of a sanguinary attack on the Moriscos, who were 
preferred by the gentry as tenants because they were tied 
to the soil, and paid twice as much as Christians did. 
Thus the Moorish peasantry, in their own defence, fought 
for their masters, and, wherever the democracy got the 
* upper hand, they were either slaughtered or forcibly con- 
* verted—sometimes, indeed, converted first and slaughtered 
“ afterwards.’ Of those that were left alive many, after the 
pacification, reverted to their former faith, and were so 
brought within the clutches of the Inquisition. This led to 
long-continued trouble, and Charles, in a spirit of intolerance, 
to which, during his long reign, there was no parallel, issued 
decree for all the Moors to become Christian ; they must 
either become Christian or leave the country. Mr. Arm- 
strong thinks that this was the outcome of ‘a fit of religious 
‘ exaltation consequent on the unexpected mercy which God 
“had vouchsafed in the capture of Francis I.’ It may have 
been so; but Charles was certainly not subject to fits of 
religious exaltation, and it is perhaps more probable that 
this severe measure seemed to him necessary to pacify the 
country, which the continued presence of unbelievers kept 
in a state of irritation and unrest. It is unfair to place 
the whole burden of the religious persecution on the 
shoulders of the Spanish monarchs; it was more commonly 
a forced concession to the intolerant spirit which was a 
marked national characteristic even in an age when tolera- 
tion, in its modern sense, was nowhere to be found. 

But Charles, however intolerant of an alien creed, had no 
wish to drive hard-working and industrious subjects out of 
the country. They were only permitted to embark at 
Corunna, the journey to which, from Valencia or Catalonia, 
was, in most cases, ruinous or impossible. The alternative 
drove the Moriscos into armed revolt. They took to the hills 
and became dangerous banditti; they beat back the troops 
that invaded their mountain fastnesses and retaliated on the 
villages and churches of the plains; nor were they crushed 
till Charles sent against them the German soldiers that he 
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had brought to Spain. ‘It is,’ says Mr. Armstrong, ‘an 
‘ illustration of the poor quality of Spanish soldiery when 
‘ fighting in their own country, that the Germans at once 
‘brought to a successful issue this little mountain war, in 
‘ which, hitherto, half-armed peasantry had carried off the 
‘honours.’ It would, we think, be more correct to describe 
it as an illustration of the superiority of trained soldiers over 
raw militia such as the Spanish troops in Spain were. It 
was in Italy or Germany that they were drilled and fashioned 
into the world-renowned tercios. 

We have dwelt on these rebellions, not on account of 
their historical importance, which is not great, but as 
showing the elements of discord in Spain, which from the 
very beginning of Charles’s reign went far to neutralise the 
military power of the kingdom. This was the more im- 
portant, as the war with France was, in the main, of Spanish 
origin, embittered, no doubt, by a feeling of personal re- 
pulsion, and by the rivalry engendered in the competition for 
the Empire. There were, too, German elements of antagonism 
arising out of the French policy, which endured even to our 
own times, of preventing the unification of Germany. But this 
developed itself later, and the first war between Charles V. 
and Francis I. was altogether on a Spanish quarrel, an in- 
heritance from Ferdinand, the Catholic king. 


‘Throughout the long reign of Ferdinand and Isabella and the 
regency of Ferdinand in Castile, friendship between France and Spain 
had only been intermittent. France, by favouring a rival claimant* 
to the crown of Castile, had wished to prevent its union with Aragon. 
She had forestalled the scheme cf Isabelia for a further union with 
Navarre. Spain, in retaliation, had done her utmost to prevent the 
absorption of Brittany by the French Crown, while Catalan corsairs 
endangered its annexation of Provence.’ 


To secure himself from interruption in his campaign 
against Naples, Charles VIII. had restored to Aragon the 
provinces of Roussillon and Cerdagne, which his father had 
snapped up; but ‘no sooner did his success seem assured 
‘ than the Catholic kings manufactured the League of Venice, 
‘ which entailed withdrawal from his newly-won kingdom.’ 
And later, Ferdinand had first divided Naples with Louis XIL., 
and had then ‘ ejected him from his moiety ;’ he had con- 
tributed to the expulsicn of Louis from Milan, and, taking 
advantage of French weakness, he had seized the Spanish 





* Juana, known as La Beltraneja—the daughter of Isabella’s 
brother’s wife. 
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portion of Navarre and ‘had invited the English to revive 
‘their old claims on Gascony.’ As Duke of Burgundy, 
Charles had inherited from his father a policy of friendliness 
towards France, and this was followed by the minister of his 
minority, the Lord of Chiévres, whose first act on the 
accession of his young master to the throne of Spain was 
to put an end to the war already raging. This was by the 
Treaty of Noyon, concluded in August 1516, and to be 
secured by the marriage of Charles, then just sixteen, to 
Louise, the infant daughter of Francis I. In December 
the Emperor Maximilian became a party to the treaty, and 
in October 1518 Wolsey, in the interests of lasting peace, 
brought about a general agreement between the three 
kings, by which Henry was pledged to make common cause 
against either one who should attack the other. 

The causes of quarrel were, however, too thoroughly 
ingrained in the two nations. Francis, aflame with the 
brilliant memories of Marignano, was eager to win fresh 
glories and new conquests, and the bitter feeling which the 
unsuccessful struggle for the imperial crown left with him 
rendered a renewal of the war certain. Of this Charles had 
no doubt, and, on his part, wished to prepare for the contest 
by winning the alliance of the Pope. And thus it was that 
the question of ever-living interest to Europe and mankind 
turned, at the critical moment, not on its own merits, but 
on the petty quarrels of two sovereigns. It was in April, 
1521, at the Diet of Worms, that Charles delivered his 
celebrated declaration against Luther and Luther’s teaching 
which, followed a few days later by the Edict of Worms, 
virtually tore Christendom in twain and let loose the dogs 
of war, not to be again chained up till the Peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648. Mr. Armstrong represents Charles’s 
conduct at this crisis as dictated by a truly religious feeling, 
and it is possible that, for the moment, Charles persuaded 
himself that this was so. We should have greater confidence 
in the reality if we did not know that he was exceedingly 
anxious to secure the alliance of the Pope, that he had been 
warned from Rome that the Pope required the silencing of 
Luther, and that on the day after the declaration he de- 
spatched to the Pope ‘the draft of a treaty which became the 
‘ basis of an offensive and defensive league.’ It was clearly 
an object with each of the intending belligerents to secure 
the alliance of Leo X. Not only would it be advantageous 
to be supported by the power of the Church, the prestige of 
which was still very great, but the temporal power of the 
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Pope, as a mundane sovereign, was considerable, and 
planted, as it was, in the centre of Italy, was important. 


‘To the side which he might join he gave the opportunity of the 
offensive; he could bring the French to the Neapolitan frontiers, or 
could let the Imperialists loose on Lombardy. The Swiss were 
believed to be the determining military factor in the coming wars, 
and the Cantons were expected to act in concert with the Pope. Leo, 
moreover, had the power of the purse. Francis, indeed, could bleed 
his clergy almost at will, but for Charles it was impossible to raise 
ecclesiastical subsidies save by Papal consent, and without such 
subsidies he could not fight.’ 


That to secure the assistance of Leo Charles should be 
willing even to make some sacrifice of principle would not 
appear strange; but if—as Mr. Armstrong believes and as 
is, indeed, most probable—the condemnation of Luther was 
entirely consonant with Charles’s own sentiments, which 
only required to be hurried to action, the Edict of Worms 
was the natural outcome of the situation. But the really 
curious aspect of the affair is that Leo had already come to 
the conclusion that he must join Charles, and was at this 
time as keenly bent on the alliance as Charles himself. To 
dictate the terms was a triumph of papal diplomacy. 


‘Leo X. accepted and exaggerated Machiavelli’s principle of the 
danger of neutrality to a weak State. He must not only side with 
one or other of two combatants, but he must drive them into war, 
that he might take a side. To Leo, as to some preceding and suc- 
ceeding Popes, the danger, territorial and ecclesiastical, was an accord 
of the great Powers. He knew, perhaps, of the conference of Cambrai 
in March 1517, where the partition of Northern and Central Italy 
between Habsburg and Valois had been discussed. The temporal 
power could only exist by stimulating war. . . . It was his policy to 
provoke a war in order to gain territorial accessions which would 
make him independent of either foreign Power.’ 


To attain this end he must join the weaker of the belli- 
gerents, and the question before him was, Which was the 
weaker? At first, frightened by the election of Charles to 
the imperial crown, and influenced by the maxim current at 
Rome, that the King of Naples must not be Emperor, he 
had proposed to Francis to form, in concert with Venice, 
England, and the Swiss Cantons, a quintuple alliance 
against him; but afterwards, he convinced himself that it 
was more to his interest to take part with Charles. He had 
come to the conclusion that, in the event of war, Charles 
would be the weaker. ‘This may seem at first sight sur- 
‘ prising, in view of the enormous territories which the 
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‘ Emperor directly or indirectly ruled, and the wealth which 
‘he could ostensibly derive from Netherland looms or 
‘ fisheries and the mines of the Indies.’ But the apparent 
advantage was rendered nugatory by the provincial sub- 
division and divergence already spoken of and by the fact 
that— 


‘notwithstanding the apparent wealth of the Emperor, Francis usually 
had larger available supplies. This was not only due to the recupera- 
tive powers of France, but to the absence of a parliamentary system. 
“ How much can you raise from your subjects?” asked Charles ot 
Francis in a moment of confidence. “ As much as I please,” was the 
reply. Very different was the case of Charles. In none of his 
possessions was there supply withcut consent; in each of his Spanish 
kingdoms, in each of his Netherland provinces, in each of his heredi- 
tary Austrian States, in Naples, and in Sicily there was a system of 
estates in full working order, and all were jealous of their privilege of 
supply. The consequence would clearly be that even if supply were 
granted, it would never be in time, and hence the necessity of loans 
from the German banking-houses at a ruinous rate of interest, or in 
return for concessions which deprived the Crown of the few sources 
of independent income which it possessed.’ 


From the more purely military point of view, too, Francis 
had the great advantage of moving on interior lines and 
being able to concentrate in any direction, whether for 
attack or defence, with greater ease and at much less cost. 
With Savoy friendly, and Genoa controlled, to move his 
troops into Lombardy was easy, while for Charles the only 
route was from Naples, through the length of Italy, sup- 
posing that the Pope allowed their passing by land, and the 
French, or rather the Genoese, galleys permitted their 
passage by sea. Military communication with the Nether- 
lands was closed, at least without the active alliance of 
England, which had to be gained, and the enormous 
fighting power of Germany was, to a very great extent, 
neutralised by the intestine divisions. The landsknechts * 
were considered nearly as good as the Swiss pikemen, and 
were far more numerous. If only they would recognise the 
cause of their Emperor as their own, Charles would be able 
to take the field—either in the Low Countries or in Lom- 
bardy, or in both—with an overwhelming force. But this 
involved the unity of Germany, which, as yet, was scarcely 
even a dream; and failing that, the German landsknechts 
were soldiers of fortune, ready to take the pay and the 





* Misled by a fulse etymology, Mr. Armstrong has everywhere spelt 
this word ‘ lanzknechts.’ 
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service of either party. From the first, Francis could levy as 
many of them as the Emperor, and throughout the long 
wars raised as many as he could feed and pay. 

All these questions of relative advantage were examined 
by Leo X. with the keenness and the resource which were 
the distinct possessions of the Curia, and he had concluded 
that it was his interest to support Charles, and also that 
Charles, so supported, should begin at once to drive the 
French out of Lombardy. In the treaty signed by the 
imperial ambassador in May, 1521, the Pope stipulated that 
Charles should begin the attack within two months; and 
though this was quite contrary to the Emperor’s intention, 
and, indeed, to his wish, other circumstances practically 
determined it in the Pope’s favour. For besides the papal 
alliance, that of England was eagerly desired by both 
parties. Many historians have systematically belittled the 
power of England at this time, looking merely to the fact 
that there was no English army ready to land on the 
continent, or to meet a French or German army landed in 
England. We have seen * that, fatally for himself, Napoleon 
held some such opinion in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; there is nothing to show that Charles V., even at 
the height of his greatness, ever made a similar mistake. 

For the fact is that, whether our kings knew it or not, 
ever since 1213, when the Earl of Salisbury destroyed the 
French fleet at Damme, the power of England has been 
based on her navy; and, as a party to a war between 
France and Spain, it was by her navy that she could make 
her interference effective. She could, if necessary, harry 
the coasts of France; she could convoy Spanish troops 
passing between Spain and the Low Countries, or she could 
absolutely prevent them from passing. It is, indeed, true 
that during the reign of Francis I. there was not that 
extreme difference between the naval power of France and 
England that Europe has since seen; but for the purposes 
of interference the geographical position of England and of 
England’s harbours gave her an overwhelming advantage ; 
and to writers who, like Mr. Friedmann,{ have represented 
Henry, when the divorce was mooted, as wavering between 
the impulses of lust and terror, trembling before the appall- 
ing might of the Empire and the impending threat of 
invasion, the simple answer is that at no time did Charles 





* Edinburgh Review, January 1903, p. 29. 
ft Anne Boleyn, vol. i. p. 152. 
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entertain the idea of attacking England, but, on the con- 
trary, was always most anxious for the English alliance. 

But in 1521 the convention of 1518 was in force; Eng- 
land, as represented by Wolsey, was bound to take part 
against the aggressor; and thus, whilst preparing to fight, 
both Francis and Charles were eager to show that the fault 
lay entirely with the other. The true causes of war were 
studiously concealed, while Francis, by a policy of ‘ pin- 
‘ pricks "—which could be denied—endeavoured to goad his 
rival into acts of open hostility. On the side of the 
Netherlands, discontented vassals of the Empire were sub- 
sidised or encouraged to make predatory raids into Charles’s 
hereditary dominions, while in the south Henri d’Albret, 
who had been driven out of Navarre by Charles’s grand- 
father, levied an army of Frenchmen, crossed the Pyrenees, 
and reoccupied his kingdom. ‘The disavowals of Francis 
‘were made only to be disbelieved,’ and Charles did not 
pretend to believe them. ‘When the French crossed the 
* Pyrenees war was declared.’ 

At first the advantage was entirely with the French. In 
Flanders, in Italy, even in the north of Spain, success 
attended the French arms; and before Wolsey and his 
master had made up their minds, the Emperor’s cause 
seemed hopeless. They pressed on him the necessity of 
coming to terms; but Charles, irritated by Wolsey’s ‘ auto- 
‘cratic bearing,’ refused to acknowledge himself beaten, 
and the proposals were still in the balance when things in 
Italy took a sudden turn which completely altered the posi- 
tion. Favoured by a popular rising, the papal-imperial troops 
obtained possession of Milan, and, within a fortnight, of 
almost all the towns in Lombardy. 

Good fortune, like bad, comes often ‘in battalions,’ and 
the news came that Tournai had surrendered, and that ‘ the 
* cantons had ordered the Swiss in the French army not to 
‘ fight against their compatriots in the papal service.’ But 
the brilliant prospect was dimmed by the sudden death of 
Leo on December 1. The imperial alliance was Leo’s work, 
and it had to be seen how far his successor might be dis- 
posed to continue the same policy. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the Emperor’s complimentary promises to Wolsey, 
the candidate he really supported was Leo’s cousin, Giulio 
de’ Medici; but Giulio, as he was not able tosecure his own 
election, ‘surprised his wearied colleagues into the choice 
of ‘ Adrian of Utrecht,’ Charles’s old tutor, a good, well- 
meaning, narrow-minded man, but an incapable politician, 
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who, as Regent of Spain, had already signally failed in public 
life. Charles must have supposed that a man of Adrian’s 
gentle nature, and bound to him by the ties of early affec- 
tion, would be as wax in his hands, and put it plainly to 
him that, as he owed his election entirely to imperial influ- 
ence, it was incumbent on him to support imperial interests. 
Adrian, good and pious man that he was, preferred to 
attribute his election to the purity and piety of the conclave ; 
he conceived that, as head of the Church, it was his first 
duty to labour in the interests of Christianity; he avoided 
an interview with his former pupil, hurried his departure, 
and, once at Rome, refused material aid. ‘He had no 
‘ interest in terrestrial politics, no sons or nephews for 
‘ whom to beg Italian fiefs; it mattered not to him who 
‘ ruled at Naples or at Milan; his conscience pointed to the 
‘ restoration of the faith and the union of the Christian 
‘ powers against the Moslem.’ Such purity of idea, sup- 
ported only by a child-like belief in the purity of those 
about him, did not win their approval then, any more than 
it does Mr. Armstrong’s now. ‘The sixteenth century,’ 
he says, ‘disliked dull men with chronic good intentions. 
‘ Adrian had been despised in Spain; in Rome he was 
‘ detested. Simplicity was no virtue in a society so com- 
* plex.’ 

The defection of the Pope might easily have been more 
serious than it was; but the turn which the war had taken 
in favour of Charles was sufficiently decided ; the advantage 
continued with him, and the victory of Bicocca, on April 27, 
1522, was followed by other successes, which made the 
Emperor for the time master of Lombardy. Henry VIIL., 
too, was prepared to assist the winning side. So much has 
been written about Henry’s desire to maintain ‘ the balance 
‘ of power,’ or, indeed, about his discovery of the doctrine, 
that it is as well to point out that a desire for material gain 
or a personal disgust had very much more to do with the 
project of Henry’s several alliances than any political 
theories; and that the maintenance of ‘ the balance ot 
‘ power” had nothing whatever to do with his now joining 
the Emperor to crush the King of France, but simply the 
condition of receiving, in the settlement of affairs, the old 
English province of Aquitaine, if, indeed, he was not made 
king of a reduced France. The idea seems now, and, for 
three hundred years or so, has seemed so preposterous, that 
our later historians have not always been able to realise 
that, in the England of the early sixteenth century, there 
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was still much regret, and indeed indignation, for the loss 
of the French provinces; that in 1522 there were still plenty 
of men in active life whose fathers had known of the English 
occupation, whose grandfathers had fought at Agincourt, 
and had carried Henry V. in triumph to Paris. In July an 
English army invaded Picardy, and an English fleet raided 
the coasts of Normandy and Brittany. The direct damage 
done by either was not very great; but the necessity of 
allotting troops to oppose them told on the resources of 
France, already strained—how strained is shown by the 
infamous murder of Semblancay, perhaps also by the better 
known sequestration of the Constable’s property, and his 
consequent going over to the side of the Emperor. 

Between Bourbon, Charles, and Henry VIII. an agreement 
was now come to which might be called a triple alliance, 
and was actually a partition treaty. As his share, Charles 
was to have the Duchy of Burgundy in its fullest extent, 
including Champagne, Picardy, and all the north-east of 
France; Bourbon was to receive all the recently annexed 
territories in the south-east, together with his hereditary 
domains in the centre of France—Auvergne and the Bour- 
bonnais; Henry was to have the old English possessions 
in west and south, in something like their extent under 
Henry II. This was, of course, largely based on the hypo- 
thesis that Bourbon, on joining the Emperor, would not 
only split up the French power, but would bring to the 
alliance all the resources and influence of his great name. 
In this they were disappointed. Unlike the Germans of the 
sixteenth century, the French had already attained a right 
notion of the meaning of ‘ patrie,’ and looked on a traitor 
to his country with scorn and loathing. When he fied to 
join the Emperor, the enemy of France, Bourbon took with 
him nothing but his military skill and his genius for 
command; and although he was permitted to use these in 
the Imperial interests, they could have done very well with- 
out him. Such as it was, however, the coalition, supported 
by Giulio de’ Medici—who, on the death of Adrian in 1523, 
became pope under the style of Clement VII.—pressed very 
heavily on Francis, and during the years 1523-4, while the 
English armies devastated the north of France almost to 
the gates of Paris, the French were driven completely out 
of Italy. It was only then, when the Imperial armies 
invaded their own country, that they were able to make 
an effective resistance. The English were forced to retire 
from Picardy; the defence of Marseilles was obstinate, and 
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when Doria relieved it by sea the Imperialists withdrew, 
pursued and roughly handled by the French. 

Clement, who, with much of the ability of his cousin, 
Leo X., wanted the courage and audacity, began to tremble 
for Florence and for Rome, and endeavoured to hedge, so as 
to secure himself against another French conquest. And, 
with the instinct of the gambler, without the guidance of 
the soldier, Francis determined to follow up his good success 
and recover what he had lost. He himself took the command, 
but was completely defeated at Pavia on February 24, 1525. 
His army was broken up, and destroyed; he himself taken 
prisoner, and with him very many of the French nobility— 
vast numbers of whom were also slain in the fight. Man 
historians, writing under French inspiration, have described 
Charles’s conduct at this time as grasping and ungenerous. 
In reality, from his point of view, his demands were scrupu- 
lously modest. From the beginning of the negotiations, the 
English claims were practically shelved, and when 
‘the English envoys pressed for resolute action, for the dethrone- 
ment of Francis I. in favour of Henry VIIL., or at least for the cession 
of the old English provinces, Charles offered to continue the war if 
Henry would pay the costs and if Mary were at once sent to Spain. 
Neither side was serious. . . . English operations during the war had 
been half-hearted and ineffective. . . . Charles felt little obligation 
to consider the extravagant English claims, but Bourbon’s reward was 
a less easy question. He now, perhaps, really wished to add the old 
Imperial provinces, Dauphiné and Provence, to the Constable’s own 
possessions, and to convert them into a kingdom that Bourbon might 
be a fitting husband for [his sister] Queen Eleanor. Yet this desire 
was subordinate to more immediate wants.’ 

Tt was his own claims that were, to him, the object of first 
importance ; and, even as to these, nothing was said of the 
share allotted to him by the partition treaty between the 
three allies. 


‘The kernel of the negotiations was the claim for the duchy of 
pugs with its annexes Micon, Auxerre, Auxonne, and Bar-sur- 
Seine. This was no mere antiquarian pretension. Burgundy was the 
cradle of the Emperor’s forefathers, the home of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. Charles was still rather a Burgundian than a Spaniard, 
and his paternal inheritance was still nearest to his heart... . He 
regarded the duchy as his lawful heritage, filched from a defenceless 
girl on the tragic death of Charles the Bold. Legally he was probably 
in the right, and he had an eminently legal mind. . .. He was 
entirely honest in his repeated statement that he was only utilising his 
victory to demand his own.’ 


And when Francis, having obtained his liberty under false 
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pretences, repudiated his solemn promise, on his honour as 
a gentleman; when Henry, enraged at the contemptuous 
neglect of his interests, cast off the alliance, the advantage 
which Charles reaped from the victory of Pavia was singu- 
larly small. Money, too, was as usual, very scarce, and 
great numbers of the landsknechts gave themselves leave of 
absence and, with their plunder, returned to Germany, where, 
in the service of the Suabian League, they found a more 
profitable sphere for their industry. Those who remained 
were only kept faithful to their colours by the magnetic 
influence of Bourbon, who spent the whole of his remaining 
fortune in appeasing their claims, and when he could do no 
more, lent a not unwilling ear to their demands to be led to 
Rome. Clement, in endeavouring to play off the French 
against the Imperialists, had incurred the enmity of these 
latter without winning the support of the others, and 
Charles was not unwilling to punish the Pope for his ingrati- 
tude by the threat of his army marching on the capital. 
Possibly Charles meant nothing more, but the hungry and 
mutinous soldiers did, and Bourbon, ruined and discredited, 
was at one with them. What followed is described by 
Mr. Armstrong in his best manner. 


‘The whole force of 20,000 men or more, mad with hunger and 
suffering, staggered blindly down through Italy. Florence was too 
strongly held to be attacked; the peril of Rome became immediate. 
In vain Lannoy pleaded his convention with the Pope; too late 
Clement sold Cardinals’ hats to provide for the defence. . . . The 
Imperialists had abandoned their artillery at Siena; they had neither 
food nor transport; a single check, and the whole force must be 
extinguished. In a thick mist on the morning of May 6, 1527, the 
attacking force flung itself upon the western walls of Rome. Bourbon, 
seeing his men waver, sprang upon a ladder to scale the wall; with 
his foot upon the second rung he was shot down, but his example 
saved the day. The mutineers poured into the Borgo. The Pope 
with the more fortunate of his Cardinals narrowly escaped to the castle 
of St. Angelo. . . . The long-drawn agony of the ensuing weeks needs 
no fresh description. Rome, after all, only endured what a hundred 
towns and villages less holy had more undeservedly suffered. . . . The 
horrors of the sack of Rome were but the concentrated essence of the 
sufferings of Italy.’ 


It was just at this time that the question of the English 
divorce entered on the acute stage. Just as naturalists trace 
the connection between the number of cats in a district and 
the luxuriance of the crops of trefoil, so an historical en- 
quirer may trace the English schism to the battle of Pavia. 
It was this that practically shattered the Anglo-Imperial 
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alliance, that threw Henry into a position of antagonism to 
his wife’s nephew, and suggested to Catherine the advisability 
of advocating her nephew’s cause in a manner which her 
husband resented, and which accentuated the dislike personal 
or dynastic reasons had engendered. It was again, as we 
have seen, the battle of Pavia which led, not very indirectly, 
to the sack of Rome and to that abject terror which wonder- 
fully quickened Clement’s sense of the monstrosity of Henry’s 
request, and confirmed his refusal to grant it. 

Still more direct was the influence of the battle of Pavia 
on the religious and social movement in Germany. We 
have already pointed out how the landsknechts, withdrawing 
from the army in Italy, took service with the nobles and 
suppressed the revolt of the Suabian peasants, which Charles 
believed to be mainly Lutheran. Mr. Armstrong, writing 
here as always with a pleasant freedom from sectarian bias, 
shows that it was almost entirely social and economic, 
though there can be no doubt that the Lutheran teaching 
acted as the match to the well-prepared combustibles. 
Students of history are, in fact, well aware that every 
popular movement in the direction of religious reform has 
been accompanied, or closely followed by, economic revolt 
striving towards socialism and anarchy ; that the same turn 
of mind which led men to reject ecclesiastical authority 
inclined them also to revolt against civil government, and 
that the preaching of ignorant or greedy disciples invariably 
led in the direction of communism. It was so in England 
in the days of Wycliffe, it was so in Bohemia in the evil 
days following the death of Hus, and most distinctly so in 
Germany during the century of the Reformation. In 1524, 
though religion was put forward as a pretext, the causes 
were largely economic; but the discontent and revolution 
spread till they became a very serious danger. In explaining 
the causes of these, Mr. Armstrong writes :— 


‘Serious peasant revolts are seldom due to great distress; they are 
more often the result of economic grievances arising from an enhanced 
standard of comfort. . . . In such cases burdens which have survived 
or have been reimposed appear the more intolerable. The rise in 
prices, which had partly caused the economic distress of the landed 
gentry, exercised its pressure through them upon the peasantry, 
among whom complete freehold tenure was very rare. The distinc- 
tions of tenure were numerous, and the lawyers were striving to 
eliminate these, to the benefit, perhaps, of the serf, but to the dis- 
advantage of the upper strata of peasantry. There was in places a 
tendency for hereditary holdings to sink to life-holdings, and life- 
holdings to tenancy at will; there was arbitrary raising of rents to 
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meet the rise in prices; there were attempts to enforce labour services 
long since commuted. The mania for hunting had caused greater 
severity in the game laws, the deprivation of many privileges in wood 
and water, and damage to crops which now had a higher market value 
than of old. The rapid enclosure of the waste also added to popular 
indignation, even though the waste may have lain unused. . . . The 
increased standard of comfort had led to a habit of borrowing, and 
the mortgage interest was eating up the annual livelihood to be derived 
from the peasant holding.’ 


Whilst the revolt was being crushed by the nobles, aided 
by the returning landsknechts and by the collapse of France, 
which had been supporting the insurgents, Charles was 
happily absent. It was his good fortune, both in Castile and 
now in Germany, to escape the odium which must have 
attached to the defeat of popular aspirations, to the massacres 
in hot blood and the judicial penalties which followed. 
Believing, however, as he did, that the trouble was entirely 
the result of the Lutheran schism, it is small wonder that it 
became the object of his policy to root this out. But the 
princes of Germany, who had made common cause against 
the peasants, were by no means willing to act as one against 
the heresy or in behalf of the Church. The quarrel with 
England, the alliance of England with France, and the 
threatening aspect of European affairs confined the emperor 
to Spain, whilst in Germany a Catholic league on the one 
hand and a Protestant league on the other seemed not 
unlikely to clash in civil war; and taking advantage of the 
absolute weakness of the central authority, Albert of Hohen- 
zollern, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, ‘ abjured his 
‘ religious vows and converted his religious office into an 
‘ hereditary duchy * under Polish suzerainty.’ In this, and 
in the adhesion of other princes, Lutheranism found new 
life; so that just as Charles was entering on a new war in 
Italy, against an Italian league, against France and possibly 
against England, ‘the enormous fighting power of Germany 
‘was neutralised by leagues and counter-leagues;’ and 
whilst he was fully occupied in holding his own in Italy 
against the Pope and the French king, the Lutherans in 
Germany were gathering a strength which threatened to be 
overwhelming. Luther had been seriously alarmed at the 
socialism which had betrayed itself in the Peasants’ revolt, 





* This was East Prussia, which, in 1618, on the failure of Albert’s 
direct line, fell to his kinsman, the Elector of Brandenburg, and gave 
the title to the monarchy established in 1701. 
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and bad an uneasy consciousness that his teaching, loosely 
interpreted, was largely answerable; and now— 


‘shrewd and versatile as he was passionate and stubborn, he saw his 
opportunity, and threw his whole energy into the service of the 
princes. . . . He had, once for all, had his fright ; he was by nature 
too conservative, and also too sensible, to be logical or consistent. 
He had done with the priesthood of the individual, the absolute 
liberty of conscience, the entire freedom of religion from the State, 
the election of the ministry by the congregation. Obedience to 
authority was now to him the first and great commandment. Hence- 
forth the territorial prince must be the guardian of doctrine, the 
chastiser of dissent, the fount of ecclesiastical justice, the steward of 
church revenues, the patron of church benefices. To ecclesiastics 
might be left the definition of doctrine and the organisation of 
discipline, but both must be so distinct that the secular power cou! | 
know what it was to punish or protect. Hence Luther was forced to 
formulate his doctrine and his ritual. The vague and limitless possi- 
bilities which had appealed to the imaginative German intellect had 
passed into dreamland or Anabaptism.’ 


This change in the political attitude of Lutheranism gave 
it a cohesion and a strength which it had not previously 
possessed. But meantime Charles was also growing 
stronger; he had triumphed in Italy; and in 1529 he 
ordered a diet to be held at Speyer and the privileges 
claimed by the Lutherans to be curtailed. Even the 
Catholics had no eagerness to accept this mark of imperial 
authority, and the Lutheran princes, with many of the free 
towns, replied by ‘ the celebrated Protest, which for all time 
‘ has given its name to the party, and to many others who 
‘have not deserved or have not desired it.’ And yet, 
notwithstanding this unity of action in the presence of the 
common foe, the religious differences among the Protestants 
threatened a new trouble, mainly due to the influence which 
the teaching of Zwingli had in South Germany, and to the 
fact that that teaching was largely political and republican. 

‘It asserted the autonomy of the congregation, and was thus well 
suited to an urban political system. . . . For Zwingli the political 
aspect was, perhaps, the most important. He was essentially radical 
and logical, drawing his conclusions unsparingly from his premises, 
sweeping away medieval ruins as cumbering the ground, breaking 
with all tradition, treating Emperor with as scant respect as Pope.” 


A house divided against itself cannot staud, and this 
dissension greatly weakened the Protestant cause when, in 
1530, Charles, coming north, held a diet at Augsburg. But 
though too weak to gain their end, the Lutherans, by their 
uncompromising obstinacy, equal to that of the Catholics, 
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rendered any effort at conciliation utterly futile, and, indeed, 
impossible. The only result obtained was the establish- 
ment in Charles’s mind of the conviction that the whole 
matter ought to be referred to a General Council. We can 
see now the absurdity of such a proposal; the idea of a 
council held by parties who could not or would not agree 
on any common basis involved a contradiction of language ; 
but the sovereigns of that day were unable to realise this ; 
and till the end of the century, an independent Council was 
held to be the panacea for the quarrels and dissensions 
which were racking the Church. But the immediate 
outcome of the Diet of Augsburg was the resolution of the 
Protestants to resist—by force of arms, if necessary—any 
attempt to limit the free exercise of their religion. And 
this, although— 

‘the Emperor’s adoption of a suspensory attitude should have con- 
vinced the keen-sighted that the danger to the Lutherans was infini- 
tesimal. Charles had intended to bring some 3,000 reliable troops 
to Germany, but he had not possessed the wherewithal to pay them. 
The Lutherans, at the most, were more frightened than hurt by the 
resolution of the Diet. [With one unimportant exception] the Catholic 
princes assured their Lutheran colleagues that religious dissidence in 
no way lessened their determination that there should be peace in 
Germany. Political peace had been the remedy which Luther had 
prescribed from Coburg; political peace was the specific enjoined by 
the more sane or less earnest of the Catholics; political peace Charles 


above all others was forced to accept as a palliative for the disease 
which would not bear the knife.’ 


If Charles, who, though not a genius, was an able, hard- 
working man, had been Emperor and nothing else, he 
might, in a time of great confusion of political and religious 
thought, have been able to establish himself as sovereign 
of a united Germany. Politically independent of the Pope, 
who would have been, to him, merely the head of the 
Church, he could have adopted a clear and steadfast policy 
towards the Lutherans, whether of repression, conciliation, 
or support. As it was, he was trammelled and constrained. 


‘ Lutheranism owed its political existence as much to Clement VII. 
as to the French and the Turks. His weak and crooked policy, 
strong and consistent only in opposition to ecclesiastical reform, had 
given it time, and time is the requisite of revolution. . . . Clement 
had lamed the enterprise and, perhaps, injured the character of the 
most honourable champion of the Church. Charles had been at first 
straightforward in his attitude towards the religious revolution. He 
had given Luther a hearing, and then frankly declared war in defence 
of the Church. But the later hostility of Clement, combining with 
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that of Francis I., had driven him into subterfuge and concession— 
into an attitude of toleration inconsistent with his real convictions.’ 


But Clement was not the only, nor indeed the principal, 
hindrance in his way. The Spanish and Italian claims on 
his time and his consideration tore him from Germany—in 
itself a jealous problem which brooked no divided attention ; 
and thus, in the tangle of European affairs and the lasting 
tangle of German, his long reign passed without any definite 
accomplishment. In 1534 Clement VII. died, and was 
succeeded by Alexander Farnese, who took the style of 
Paul III. His accession seemed full of promise for the 
Empire and for Christendom. 


‘ As Cardinal, he had been scrupulously neutral; he came to the 
throne committed to neither political party. His pontificate forms a 
moment of transition between the papacy of the renaissance and that 
of the counter-reformation. There was already a party in the Curia 
zealous for reform of abuses and definition of doctrine, and this in no 
illiberal spirit. . . . The Pope himself had given evidence of desire 
for reform, and of willingness to compass this by a council. On the 
other hand, he was linked to the bad old times . . . his own life had 
been far from stainless; he had bastards whom he recognised. He 
was to follow a policy of advancement almost as unscrupulously as the 
Borgia, and with more permanent success; until forty years ago his 
descendants reigned in the State in which he established his nipotz.’ 


It was now, for the first time, that Charles found himself 
at liberty to attempt an enterprise which we are permitted 
to believe was nearer his heart than ever the war with 
France. This was the conquest of Northern Africa, along 
the coast of which Spain held a few isolated ports, but 
which was effectively in the possession of the Moors, who 
were intensely hostile to the Spaniards, and were now fast 
developing the piratical instincts, which were to make them, 
within a few years, the terror of civilised Europe—the 
‘scourge of Christendom.’ Algiers especially, fortified by 
Barbarossa but a few years before, was already winning an 
evil reputation. The enterprise of Charles, if it could have 
had a successful issue, would have singularly modified the 
history of European commerce. After its ultimate failure, 
Algiers perfected its military and naval organisation till it 
possessed perhaps ‘the most mobile fighting force that the 
* world has seen.” Mr. Armstrong describes it as ‘offering 
‘a refuge to the adventurers, the criminals, the renegades 
‘ of the Mediterranean basin, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
* to the mainland of Asia Minor, and acting as a rallying- 
* point for the undisciplined fanaticism of North Africa.’ 
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He might have made this sentence more comprehensive. 
It was not to the outcasts of the Mediterranean alone that 
Algiers opened its arms. Several of the most noted of the 
pirate chiefs were English renegades, and there can be little 
doubt that France and the Low Countries were pro- 
portionately as well represented. 

The Emperor’s first attempt on Africa was crowned with 
success. In May, 1535, he sailed from Barcelona; at 
Cagliari he was joined by Doria with the galleys from 
Genoa; by the galleys from Naples and Sicily on which, 
more especially, the African pirates pressed very heavily; 
by a party of Knights Hospitallers, newly established at 
Malta and panting for vengeance, and by a squadron of 
caravels from Portugal, making common cause against the 
infidel and the enemy of trade. The army landed at Port 
Farina, and attacked Goletta, which, after a stout defence, 
was taken by storm, when ‘the whole fleet of eighty-two 
‘ galleys fell into the victors’ hands.’ As.the great object 
of the expedition—the breaking the pirates’ power of 
offence—had been thus happily accomplished, it was resolved 
to return. The attack on Tunis itself seemed dangerous 
and—in comparison—unimportant. Charles himself was 
anxious to go on and put a permanent bar on the 
recrudescence of Tunisian sea-power; but it was his first 
campaign, and, in the presence of many able men of long 
experience, he did not venture to command. Eventually, 
however, they yielded to his wishes and began the march on 
Tunis, twelve miles distant. The wells were eight miles, 
and Barbarossa, in command of the defence, moved out to 
harass the advance. It was a terrible march for the 
‘imperial troops, a forecast of that more celebrated march 
from Alexandria to El Rahmanieh in 1798, which has been 
loudly vaunted as a magnificent feat of endurance and 
discipline. 

As fhey moved from Goletta, ‘the Spaniards had no 
* transport, and the very guns were all dragged by hand.... 
‘The heat was terrific, and when the wells were reached 
‘ some preferred to die by them rather than rejoin the ranks ; 
‘others steeped their shirts in the trampled mud and 
‘sucked them.’ Compared with the heat and thirst, the 
enemy in arms was a trifle—as Bonaparte found in Egypt— 
and the clouds of horsemen, led by Barbarossa himself, 
could make no impression on the Spaniards’ serried ranks. 
On the defeat of the admiral the Christian slaves in Tunis 
rose and made themselves masters of the town, which Charles 
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entered without opposition. There he was stopped; for the 
army, victorious over the enemy, was perishing by sickness. 
Charles was eager to push on to Algiers, whither Barbarossa 
had retired with the few remaining galleys; but it was 
decided that nothing further could be done, and the fleet 
returned to Spain and Italy. 

As it happened—though Charles does not seem to have 
known it till afterwards—the blow struck at Tunis caused 
serious embarrassment to his old enemy, the King of 
France, who was at the time negotiating an alliance with 
Solyman, by the terms of which a combined fleet, mostly 
Turk, was to sweep the western basin of the Mediterranean. 
The Turkish fleet was no longer in existence, and though 
the alliance went forward, Solyman’s efforts had to be made 
on the old familiar lines through Hungary, where they had 
no practical influence on the struggle between Charles and 
the King of France. Several years passed away. War with 
France alternated with a period of apparent reconciliation 
and friendship. An active alliance against England was 
suggested, directly or indirectly, by Cardinal Pole, whose 
zeal for his Church was but a factor in his hatred of the 
murderer of his kinsfolk. But Charles would none of it. 
To the Venetian ambassador, who seems to have had the 
most of his confidence at that time, he said :— 

‘I have no intention at present of making war on any one except. 
the Turk: the King of France would very much like me to make 
war on England; his reason I do not know, but I, for my own part, 
do not wish it.’ 

And again :— 

‘The Cardinal wishes me, on the one hand, to forbid trade with 
the King of England as a sort of warning, and, on the other, to make 
war on him. My answer is that I know full well what war means— 
that it is easy to begin and not so easy to end. I am quite aware 
that at the beginning I should have plenty of companions, but not 
how long they would stay by me. If his Holiness is counselling 
such enterprises, it is because he is far distant from the said king ; 
were he as near him as I am, his advice might be very different.’ 

Through all, Charles, who had realised the danger from 
which the capture of Tunis had delivered him, remained 
constant to the idea that he must put an end to, or must 
control, the Moorish pirates, whom Barbarossa, at Algiers, 
was again raising toa power. Pending freedom from the 
many entanglements which held him, the control seemed 
the easier objective, and with reasonable hope of success he 
opened negotiations with Barbarossa. Mr. Armstrong does 
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not think much of the morality of these, though ‘ their 
‘ interest,’ he says, ‘is undoubted.’ But into such a question 
morality scarcely enters. Barbarossa was, as Mr. Armstrong 
calls him, a ‘ naval condottiere,’ who had accepted the suze- 
rainty of the Porte in a moment of extreme peril. He had 
established himself at Algiers, and claimed the Sultan’s pro- 
tection. But he was as free to leave the Sultan’s service as 
any other soldier of fortune. Doria, a Genoese, had quitted 
the service of the French king to accept that of the 
Emperor. It was equally open to Barbarossa, a Greek 
renegade, to do likewise. 

But the value that Barbarossa might be to the Emperor’s 
cause was very clear. All practical danger from a Franco- 
Turkish alliance would be done away with. The united 
squadrons of Genoa and Algiers would give Charles the 
undisputed command of the western basin; the coasts of 
Spain, Italy, and Sicily would be relieved from the raids of 
pirates, and the Spanish Moors would be deprived of the 
succour of their African relations. From 1538 to 1541 
these negotiations went on, and were, to Barbarossa, merely 
a question of self-interest. It was proposed that, as a vassal 
of the Emperor, he should be king of Tunis and its pro- 
vince ; that he was to ‘release all Spanish captives, and, in 
command of the Algerine galleys, to serve the Emperor 
against France or Venice. It was on the actual possession 
of Tunis that the negotiations hung fire and ultimately 
failed. Barbarossa insisted on its being handed over at 
once. The Knights, now of Malta, protested against this; 
it is possible that they were not convinced of the loyalty and 
good faith of the renegade, and were uneasy at the prospect 
of having him as a near neighbour. Charles also felt 
bound to provide for the friendly Bey, who had been ap- 
pointed by him after the capture of the town; and Barba- 
rossa, becoming impatient, refused longer dalliance and 
went to Constantinople to convince the Sultan of the false- 
hood of all reports of his contemplated treason. 

So, negotiation having failed him, Charles reverted to his 
purpose of war, and in October, 1541, he sailed for Algiers 
with a powerful fleet and army, determined to put an end 
at once to the piracy and the Turkish sea-power in the 
western basin. Of his success there seemed no doubt. 
His force was, at least, equal to that with which he had 
taken Tunis, and Algiers, in the absence of Barbarossa, 
was known to be but weakly garrisoned. Doria, indeed, 
warned him of the danger of undertaking such an ex- 
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pedition so late in the season, when bad weather might 
be expected; but Charles had now more confidence in him- 
self and probably thought his veteran adviser either a 
croaker or something worse. So, on October 28—which, 
before the reform of the calendar, was really ten days 
later—the troops, to the number of 20,000, were put on 
shore a few miles to the east of Algiers. They had but few 
guns, few horses, and took not more than three days’ pro- 
visions. On the 24th they occupied the high ground to the 
south of the town, and the assault was ordered for the next 
morning. 

‘But during the night a tempest, with torrents of cold rain, struck 
the Spanish army. Tents were blown down, the fuses of the arque- 
buses wetted, the ammunition soaked. . . . The whole of the 25th 
the storm raged, and ships and galleys were dashed upon the coast 
under the eyes of the Emperor, who had now marched down his 
whole force from the higher ground.’ 


Many of the men were killed in a sortie by the garrison, 
many more in the retreat along the coast to Cape Matifu, 
under which Doria sought to preserve a remnant of the 
fleet; others were lost at sea on the return voyage in a 
succeeding gale, and the expedition ended in loss of prestige 
and material power. The blame of the disaster was, of 
course, laid on the shoulders of the Emperor; unjustly, in 
Mr. Armstrong’s opinion, for 
‘the expedition was postponed by avoidable delay on the part of his 
subordinates, and Doria’s unreadiness was not entirely unintentional. 
If Charles had deferred the campaign till the following year, the 
expenses of preparation would have been sacrificed, and could scarcely 
have been provided a second time.’ 


He does not seem to recognise that it is the duty of a 
commander-in-chief, and especially when that commander- 
in-chief is also Emperor, to see that his subordinates do not 
make avoidable delays. That Charles gained in personal 
reputation may be admitted, and that the salvation of the 
force from total annihilation was due to his calm courage 
and cheerfulness ; but without altering the fact that neither 
fleet nor army had any business to be where it was on what 
was, virtually, November 4. 

It was simply human nature that Solyman and Barbarossa 
should wish to retaliate on the Emperor, and an alliance 
with Francis, in which the Pope also joined, gave them the 
opportunity. In 1543 the Sultan in person marched on 
Vienna, and Barbarossa brought an enormous fleet into 
the Tyrrhene Sea, ravaged the coasts of Naples and Tuscany, 
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joined the French at Marseilles, and laid siege to Nice. 
This the allies took and burnt, but, on the approach of the 
Imperial army, they retired to Toulon which, ‘ throughout 
‘ the winter was the unhallowed market for the sale of the 
‘ population of Nice whom Barbarossa had carried off as 
‘slaves. In the early spring the corsair sailed homewards, 
‘ stripping the Italian coasts of their inhabitants.’ He is 
said to have carried off 14,000 of them; how many were 
slain, how many more—women and children—died of want 
consequent on the desolation of their country by the ally of the 
Pope and the Most Christian King, was not even estimated. 

Of the conquest of America, Mr. Armstrong says but 
little, though he enumerates the provinces that, at the time 
of Charles’s abdication, ‘were established and organised 
‘ possessions of the Castilian Crown.’ The subject is quite 
too vast to be treated as a mere episode, and at the same 
time it hangs on the reign by the mere concurrence of 
dates.* But what does belong to Charles, what Mr. Arm- 
strong lays due stress on, is the part which he took in 
settling the administration of the conquered provinces and 
the organisation of their government. More especially does 
he commend the commercial policy which Charles desired 
to have followed. 


‘It is surprising,’ he says, ‘that one who never learnt mathematics 
till he was over thirty should have possessed a clearer and more 
modern view of the monetary conditions of colonial trade than the 
expert representatives of Spanish commerce. If the whole trade of 
Spanish America were forced to converge upon a single Spanish port; 
if the indolence of the colonists were artificially fostered, to preserve 
the agricultural and manufacturing monopolies of the mother country ; 
if the cupidity of all maritime powers were attracted to ill-defended 
ports and galleons lumbering along familiar ocean roads; if wholesale 
smuggling was to prove the only vent to save colonial disaffection 
from explosion—all this was at least no fault of Charles. Had he 
been the absolute monarch that he is often represented, America 
would have been thrown open at least to his empire, if not to Europe.’ 


This is, indeed, claiming for Charles a high position 
among political economists, for no one else, either in his 
lifetime or for near two: centuries after his death, realised 
that freedom of trade is the well-head of commercial 
prosperity and national wealth. 








* It has, too, been very ably and fully treated in Sir Arthur 
Helps’s great—though not popular—work, a new edition of which, 
annotated, in accordance with modern accessions of knowledge, by 
Mr. M. Oppenheim, is now in course of publication. 
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The perpetually recurring French wars, with their alter- 
nating periods of victory and defeat, and the frequent 
recrudescence of brawls and unquiet in Germany, which fill 
up such a large part of Charles’s reign, have a wearisome 
resemblance to the march round of the armies of a 
theatre; it is not always easy to say where they begin or 
where they end, what they spring from, what they tend to. 
This excessive never-ending turmoil might easily be sup- 
posed, and in fact has been very generally supposed, to 
explain the fact that at a little over fifty Charles was a 
worn-out old man, praying for rest, and actually abdicating 
his throne to retire to a monastery. It has been a stock 
instance of the vanity of human wishes, of the unsatisfying 
character of earthly greatness. Mr. Armstrong does not 
find it in his province to affirm or deny any of these abstract 
reflexions, but he shows in a way which any one can under- 
stand, that Charles’s early breakdown was due to perfectly 
natural causes, causes which would have acted perhaps 
even more markedly had the great emperor been leading a 
life of ideal ease and comfort. He had an enormous appe- 
tite, and no self-restraint at table. He was not, indeed, a 
drunkard, but this would seem to have been due to the 
strength of his head, for his potations were practically 
unlimited. He is described as ‘emptying five times during 
‘ dinner a flagon containing nearly a quart of Rhine wine.’ 
And for the rest, Mr. Armstrong says :— 


‘ His self-indulgence at table marks a curious contradiction in his 
character. His general power of self-control was from the first 
notorious, yet over his appetite he had no more command than has 
a greedy child. To this he deliberately sacrificed his life. When 
tortured by gout he would obey his doctors and do everything to get 
well, When once recovered he lived as though he could never be ill 
again, returning to the highly spiced dishes, the disgusting sausages, 
the forbidden fish, the early morning draughts of ale which had been 
placed outside the window for the frosty night to cool. The five- 
o’clock beer was followed by a bowl of chicken broth, improved by 
milk, sugar, and spices. At midday he ate a heavy dinner—roast 
mutton, for instance, succeeding large slices of béef, followed in turn 
by braised hare and that by chicken—all, as writes a Venetian envoy, 
being bolted, for he could not chew. After vespers he would take a 
hasty snack, while midnight closed upon a substantial supper.’ 


It was thus not only the quantity he ate, but the manner of 
eating, which was prejudicial to health. He was not able 
to chew his food by reason of the protrusion of the lower 
jaw, a malformation which has been the inheritance of 
many generations of his family, and attained, perhaps, its 
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extreme developement in the second Charles, the last of the 
Habsburg kings of Spain. It does not call for medical 
science to foretell the result. Given the facts that he avoided 
exercise, that he was in the habit of shovelling huge slabs 
of beef, mutton, and other flesh meat into his stomach two 
or three times a day, and of diluting the gastric juices with 
several gallons of wine or beer, the wonder is that his 
constitution was not worn out long before he was fifty, not 
that, before he was fifty-five, he had determined to make 
over his responsibilities to his successors. 

But having so determined, he prepared for it with the 
care and exactitude that had long been habitual to him. 
The succession to the Austrian territories had been settled 
many years before on his brother Ferdinand, who, in 1531, 
had been elected king of the Romans, and thus recognised 
as the future emperor. Fifteen or twenty years later, the 
relations between the brothers were not so cordial, and 
Charles was anxious to revert to the dynastic principle 
‘ that the whole power of the Habsburgs should be primarily 
‘in one hand.’ He proposed that his son Philip should be 
nominated as Ferdinand’s successor instead of Ferdinand’s 
son Maximilian. From the point of view of Habsburg 
policy this would probably have been the best. He could 
foresee that the Empire, descending in the junior branch 
of the family, must necessarily lose its European signifi- 
cance and become more purely German than ever; that 
the two lines of Habsburgs would inevitably drift apart, 
and leave France at liberty to strike at either. But by 
1551 the proposed change was quite impossible. Ferdinand 
was not willing to make it, Maximilian was not willing, 
and above all the Germans—who hated the Spaniards and 
detested Philip—were not willing. So the permanent 
division of the family had to be accepted. The rest of his 
wide-spreading territories— Spain, Italy, Burgundy with the 
Netherlands—descended to Philip. On the settlement of 
these last Mr. Armstrong has much to say, and his chapter 
on their administration and the causes leading to their 
later revolt is one of the most careful and interesting in 
these interesting volumes :— 


‘ The rule of Charles in the Netherlands,’ he says, ‘ is the brightest 
feature in his troubled reign. . . . He left them a nation, or nearly a 
nation. . . . When the provinces first resisted Philip, they appealed 
to the institutions of his father; they claimed due influence for the 
Council of State which was his creation; they pressed the summons 
of the Estates-General which owed their maturity to him, and which 
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under him had become the recognised expression of popular desires. 
If they demanded the withdrawal of Philip’s foreign soldiery, they 
could rely for their defence on the gendarmerie which he had 
organised. . . . The very noble who was to lead the national revolt 
was he whom, above all others, Charles had delighted to honour.’ 


He goes on to show that there were, nevertheless, breakers 
ahead, rocks on which the ship of state, wanting careful 
pilotage, might very well be endangered. At one time 
Charles contemplated establishing his Burgundian inheri- 
tance as a middle kingdom between France and Germany 
under a separate government; but Mr. Armstrong shows 
that, independent of the difficulty of setting aside the 
natural order of succession, the Netherlanders themselves 
would have objected to it, as depriving them of the com- 
mercial advantages they were likely to derive from being 
subjects of the King of Spain who was also King of 
England. And after all— 


‘It was, perhaps, rather personality than policy that was at fault. 
Had Philip been Charles, or Mary been Elizabeth, or Margaret of 
Parma Mary of Hungary, history might have been very different. It 
was not Charles and Mary, but Philip and Alba, who, even before the 
Emperor’s abdication, proposed to import the alcabala into the 
Netherlands and permanently establish a Spanish garrison. The 
religious edicts of Philip might be identical with those of Charles, but 
in the reign of the latter religious parity had not yet been recognised 
by the peace of Augsburg, nor had the legislation of the early years of 
Charles IX. in France made at least the idea of toleration a common- 
place.’ 


And so Charles went to his retirement at Yuste, bequeath- 
ing to his son, in addition to the vast dominions, letters of 
advice as a guide to his future conduct. Are we to suppose 
that these letters, now patent, embody all that the experi- 
ence of the father had to teach the son? When we consider 
how the diplomacy of Charles’s successor kept France for 
forty years involved in that sanguinary civil war which has 
no parallel in the history of Europe, except that still 
bloodier war which devastated Germany during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the fancy is not altogether 
foolish which suggests that the wars for the aggrandisement 
of the Guises—the so-called wars of religion—were the 
outcome of a secret counsel given by Charles to his son 
as King of Spain? During the reign of Charles war with 
France was the rule, as it was again in the seventeenth 
century; but during the reign of Philip II. the French were 
too busy fighting each other. The advantage which might 
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otherwise have accrued to Spain was nullified by the revolt 
of the Netherlands, and the impossibility of crushing it by a 
Power so hopelessly weak at sea; but to the stout hearts 
and dogged courage of the Netherlanders, no less than to the 
narrow-minded but tenacious bigotry of Philip, it must be 
imputed that France, torn to pieces by the cleverly nursed 
intestine feuds, was not partitioned between the Habsburgs 
and the Guises. 
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Art. Il.—Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. Edited by T. F. Henperson. 4 vols. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood, 1902. 


[? is always pleasant to welcome a thing worth doing that 

has been really well done; and well done in all senses 
is this edition of the famous ‘ Border Minstrelsy.’ Mate- 
rially, the book, which closely resembles the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
Stevenson, is what it should be: not inaccessible in price, 
yet too costly for popular sale—a book, in short, for book- 
lovers, and it is only book-lovers who care for primitive 
popular literature, The work that appealed to generations 
of Border raiders and riders appeals now only to the elect, 
to those who really know when they see it the force and 
sincerity of unsophisticated poetry, and who can find a 
document of living interest even in the dull stretches of 
rhyming prose which too often set about the brief and 
trenchant stanzas where the song suddenly takes fire. Out 
of every ten readers who will have a true enjoyment of 
Tennyson and Browning, Keats and Shelley, even of Spenser 
and Chaucer, scarcely one will feel the attraction of ‘ Jamie 
‘ Telfer’ and ‘ Kinmont Willie.’ Contemporary verse has 
always crushing odds in its favour, and accomplished work 
of whatever generation easily wins its way. We are all of 
us centuries nearer to Chaucer, the scholar and the courtier, 
than to the old crowder or minstrel who sang of these hard- 
fisted, hard-headed, moss-trooping bandits or wardens of the 
marches. Here and there these old ballads will find a kind 
of natural audience in the wholly unliterary ; a schoolmaster 
may discover that some youth whose only reading is Hawley 
Smart or Whyte Melville, and not much of either, will show 
a sudden zeal for such a composition as ‘Sir Patrick Spens.’ 
But, upon the whole, an editor of early ballads may put 
out of sight altogether the great mass of the book-buying 
or book-reading public, and lay his account with those who 
dispeuse with the circulating library. 

This class—almost the only surviving aristocracy—has a 
good right to be grateful to Mr. Henderson. With his 
great knowledge of the subject he might naturally have 
aspired to publish a collection on his own account, and very 
probably he may yet do so. But for the present he has 
preferred to edit Scott, and the service is greater. The 
* Minstrelsy’ is one of the two classics in its kind, and if it 
did not, like Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ make a new epoch in 
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literary taste, it did what was better—it made Scott. 
Superficially, one may say that the success of this publica- 
tion was what finally decided him to make literature his 
profession, as it also (less fortunately) threw him into the 
partnership with Ballantyne. But essentially and intrinsi- 
cally this book, more than any, perhaps, in all literature, 
reveals to study the making of a great writer. Mr. Hender- 
son’s services are these. He gives us, in a new and admir- 
able form, one of the most enjoyable of books for those who 
enjoy it; he shows us by careful collation the amount of 
alteration which Scott introduced in handling his material, 
and enables us in this way to gain a sidelight on Scott’s 
theories of style; and lastly, by his comment on Scott’s 
historical prefaces, he reveals how much the scholar in Scott 
was led (and often misled) by the novelist’s instinct. Like 
his own ‘ Antiquary ’ he was prone to see proof of what he 
wished to believe; and Monkbarns had all the novelist’s 
eagerness to associate the known with the uncertain; to 
make familiar and beloved places the scene of great happen- 
ings, and to claim for ‘kent folk’ a kinship with the heroes 
of romance. It will, perhaps, be well, before passing to the 
primary interest of the book as a classic collection of ballad 
poetry, to deal with the secondary interest of the light 
thrown on Scott’s literary methods, both as editor and as 
author. 

On the question as to what functions an editor of ballad 
literature should exercise, controversy has been sharp, since 
Ritson belaboured Percy for his interpolations and altera- 
tions upon the older texts. In this disagreement of the 
doctors it is needless to decide; one need only mark Scott’s 
attitude. He approved, with certain reservations, Percy’s 
method ; nor could he well do otherwise. If it be a sin to 
alter originals, then no poet is to be trusted in such a 
matter, and Scott altered, embellished, and sometimes 
glorified; as Burns before him, with even a rarer instinct, 
had again and again transfigured by a touch. And it is 
safe to say that when the reviser is a Scott or a Burns all 
the world may well be thankful for these transgressions. 
When, however, the editor who undertakes the business of 
‘ retrenching and improving’ his materials so as (in Scott’s 
phrase) ‘to bring them nearer to the taste of his own 
‘ period’ is a man of no more distinguished a poetic gift 
than Percy, then there is plainly something to be said for 
Ritson; and Mr. Henderson, educated in the severe and 
almost pedantic tradition of modern scholarship, shows 
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plainly enough a grudge against the amiable bishop. But 
he has no superstitious veneration for the ‘ traditional’ 
text, as is shown, for example, by his notes on ‘The Young 
‘Tamlane.’ The prime authorities for this ballad are the 
Herd and Glenriddell MSS. But in Johnson's ‘ Scots 
‘Musical Museum’ there appeared a copy of this ballad 
contributed by Burns, which contains certain verses not 
found in the earlier forms; and these Mr. Henderson, with 
every justification, conjectures to be Burns’s own work. Per 
contra Scott himself mentions that he is ‘ enabled to add 
‘ several verses of beauty and interest . . . in consequence 
‘ of a copy obtained from a gentleman residing near Lang- 
‘ holm, which is said to be very ancient, though the diction 
‘ is somewhat of a modern cast.’ There is extant a letter 
to Laidlaw, in which he remarks on these stanzas ‘ got 
‘ through the intervention of Lady Dalkeith,’ and inquires 
if Ettrick keeps any memory of a ‘ poetical schoolmaster or 
‘ clergyman’ ‘ capable of giving a coat of modern varnish to 
‘this old ballad?’ Here, now, are the stanzas as Scott 
prints them, which describe how the Lady Janet went out 
on Halloween night, and won back her lover from amongst 
the fairy cavalcade :— 


* Gloomy, gloomy was the night 
And eiry was the way, 
As fair Janet, in her green maatle, 
To Miles Cross she did gae. 


‘ The heavens were black, the night was dark, 
And dreary was the place ; ‘ 
But Janet stood, with eager wish, 
Her lover to embrace. 


‘ Betwixt the hours of twelve and one 
A north wind tore the bent; 
And straight she heard strange elritch sounds 
Upon that wind which went. 


‘ About the dead hour o’ the night, 
She heard the bridles ring ; 
And Janet was as glad o’ that, 

As any earthly thing. 


‘ Their oaten pipes blew wond’rous slirill, 
The hemlock small blew clear ; 
And louder notes from hemlock large 
And bog-reed, struck the ear ; 
But solemn sounds, or sober thoughts, 
The fairies cannot bear. 
VOL. CXCVII. NO. CCCCIV. x 
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‘ They sing, inspired with love and joy, 
Like skylarks in the air; 
Of solid sense, or thought that’s grave, 
You'll find no traces there. 


‘Fair Janet stood, with mind unmoved, 
The dreary heath upon ; 
And louder, louder, wax’d the sound 
As they came riding on. 


‘ Will-o’-Wisp before them went, 
Sent forth a twinkling light; 
And soon she saw the Fairy bands 
All riding in her sight. 
‘ And first gaed by the black, black steed, 
And then gaed by the brown ; 
But fast she gript the milk-white steed, 
And pu'd the rider down. 


‘She pu’d him frae the milk-white steed, 
Aud loot the bridle fa’ ; 
And up there raise an erlish cry— 
“ He’s won amang us a’!"”’ 


The three stanzas italicised are all additions made in 
Burns’s copy, and with the last stanza we return to the Glen- 
riddell MS. The others are from the ‘ gentleman residing 
‘near Langholm,’ and Mr. Henderson has a right to say 
that Scott in inserting them was influenced by the fact that 
they were ‘got by Lady Dalkeith.’ Courtesy to a lady, 
combined with allegiance to the chiefs of his house, were too 
much for his judgement. Taken together, the additions to 
this ballad show better than any argument what is justifiable 
and what not. To amend like Burns is to glorify; to em- 
bellish like the gentleman from Langholm is to disfigure. 

Emendation or sophistication, call it which one will, is, 
however, not often on this scale. Scott’s work, now (thanks 
to Mr. Henderson) for the first time traceable, consists 
mainly in small verbal alterations, such as this stanza 
in ‘The Raid of the Reidswire’ shows :— 


‘The Armestranges that aye hae been 
A hardie house, but not a hail, 
The Elliots’ honour to maintaine 
Brought doon the lave o’ Liddesdale.’ 


Here the MSS. read ‘ Brought in the rest of Liddesdale.’ 
As Scott observes in his ‘Introductory Remarks,’ ‘the 
‘ excessive passion for alliteration, which formed a rule of 
‘ Saxon poetry, was also retained in the Scottish poems of a 
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‘more elevated nature;’ and in so loose and scantily 
rhymed a form as the ballad stanza, this device is absolutely 
needed to give the effect of verse. Here, therefore, and in a 
hundred other places, we find Scott introducing it with good 
effect, and ready here as elsewhere to justify bis alteration 
on the ground that popular ignorance of metrical art had 
occasioned the poems to lapse from their original form, so 
that in his alteration he was probably restoring the old 
words rather than substituting new ones. For Scott 
believed, as Mr. Henderson also believes, that each ballad 
had its original deviser, and was in no sense the product of 
‘ folk fancy,’ or joint authorship, except in so far as the 
rubbed and defaced coin shows the popular contribution to 
mintage. 

It would be tedious to follow out minutely his alterations, 
but a few may be shown. Here are, to begin with, a couple 
where his instinct seems to err. In ‘The Outlaw Murray ’ 
Herd’s MS. gives the threat of the king’s messenger thus :— 


‘ He’ll hang your merry men pair to pair 

In ony place where he may them see. 

There will nevir a Murray, after thysel!, 
Have land in Ettricke Forest frie.’ 


Scott substitutes for the first couplet-— 


‘ He’ll loose yon bluidhound Borderers 
Wi’ fire and sword to follow thee,’ 


lines which seem to have a modern ring. But there is a 
much worse case in ‘ Katharine Janfarie,’ where he had this 
fragment to work on :— 


‘ Now ; , ° ; 
And swords flew in the skies, 
And droop and drowsie was the blood 
Ran our yon lilly braes.’ 


Scott writes it up, with spirit enough— 
‘Then whingers flew frae gentles’ sides 
And swords flew frae the shea’s, 


And red and rosy was the blood 
Ran down the lilly braes.’ 


‘ Droop and drowsie,’ with its suggestion of the thick, slow- 
trickling stream, was surely a phrase to keep. But it is 
more reasonable to note the thick-strewn excellences than 
these rare infelicities.. In the first and perhaps the best 
ballad in the collection, ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ Scott has been 
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busy. He has added, in order to complete the story, the 
stanza— 
‘To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem, 
The King’s daughter of Noroway, 
"Tis thou maun bring her hame,’ 


and one may note in passing what a charm this trick of 
repetition always had for Scott, as is evidenced by his 
alterations as well as by his own poetry. He has introduced 
it again where the MSS. begin a stanza, ‘ They hadna sailed 
‘a league on the sea.’ But this verse owes a more essential 
beauty to Scott, since he is wholly responsible for the second 
couplet, one of the finest in the poem :— 
‘ They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea.’ 
It is a magnificent piece of borrowing, after the maker’s 
common fashion, from another ballad, the ‘ Daemon- 
* Lover ’:— 
‘The clouds grew dark, and the wind grew loud, 
And the levin filled her e’e ; 
And waesome wailed the snaw-white sprites 
Upon the gurlie sea.’ 


‘The Lochmaben Harper,’ too, owes a deal to this minstrel- 
editor; many verbal emendations, and two capital stanzas, 
of which one may be quoted :— 
‘ Now all this while in merry Carlisle, 
The harper harped to hie and law, 
And the fiend dought they do but listen him to, 
Until that the day began to daw.’ 


That has unmistakeably the elastic and ringing tread of 
Scott’s own gallant verse; the makers of the ballads were 
for the most part clumsy-gaited by comparison; and yet it 
comes in harmoniously. In ‘Kinmont Willie,’ where the 
same high-spirited step is audible almost throughout, we 
have no means of checking Scott’s alterations; but, as Mr. 
Henderson observes, when the descendant of Wat of Harden 
had the chronicle of his ancestor’s deeds before him, he 
could ill keep his hands off it. We may be thankful 
enough to have ‘the Kinmont’ as Scott left rather than 
as he found him; his irons ‘ play clang’ the louder on Red 
Rowan’s back, and Buccleuch’s trumpet blows the more 
merrily ‘ O whae dare meddle wi’ me?’ But this is ground 
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for conjecture ; it remains to point out the best of all the 
things that Scott as the reviser certainly did for us. In ‘ Helen 
‘ of Kirkconnell ’—a poem in which the nameless maker rises 
to an intensity that Scott himself never attained—Scott con- 
tributed the last line but one of the exquisite closing verse— 
‘I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 


And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me.’ 


One stroke like this amply atones for his complaisance to 
the feelings of Lady Dalkeith, and the defect in critical 
instinct which allowed him to include three forgeries—one 
of them very well worth inclusion among the professed 
imitations—by his friend Surtees. 

It is easy to see what a schooling for this belated minstrel 
was afforded by such work; what an admirable off-set this 
rough, crude, passionate poetry, with its close adherence to 
the language of common life, made to all the ‘ graceful and 
‘ elegant’ contemporary work which Scott, after his fashion, 
regarded with undue leniency. Not only was it a counter- 
poise to the Joanna Baillies and the rest, but also to the 
fantastic extravagances of the German ballads which so fired 
his imagination. These Border poets were rooted deep in 
the common facts of life; and whenever Scott attained to 
his very best in verse, he was not far from the Border style. 
‘ Proud Maisie,’ ‘The Battle of Harlaw,’ ‘Bonny Dundee,’ 
the ‘Coronach,’ the snatches of verse given to Meg 
Merrilies, Davie Gellatley, and Madge Wildfire—in a word, 
Scott’s lyrics and lyrical narrative—are better and more 
enduring than even the ‘Lay’ and ‘Marmion,’ which 
already seem, as ‘Proud Maisie’ or the ‘Coronach’ can 
never seem, a little demoded. Yet though the success of 
the Border minstrelsy turned Scott to poetry, it was 
pao not his poetry that in the long run benefited most 

y the thirty years of work and play which went to make 
that collection. If the poet was at school there, so also and 
even more assuredly was the novelist. Mr. Henderson cites 
again Lockhart’s quotation of some contemporary reviewer 
who remarked that the introductions to the ballads 
contained the matter for a hundred historical romances. It 
was a true word; and be it observed that the historical 
series of ballads stop short of the ‘ Forty-five’ and all the 
mass of Jacobite verse which must have been minutely 
familiar to the author of ‘Waverley.’ But, to take a 
leading instance, the whole germination of ‘Old Mortality ’ 
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can be guessed at from the three ballads of the Battles of 
Pentland Hills, Loudon Hill, and Bothwell Bridge, taken 
with the illustrative matter in the introductions—citations 
from Peden, and such like. Poor stuff enough they are, 
these ballads; but—and here is the essential point—we 
read them in cold print. Scott heard at least one of them 
read out by a friend who had taken it down from the lips of 
an old woman in the West Country. He knew the soil out 
of which they grew; and as for the strictly Border ballads, 
he gathered them like wild flowers growing, mixing in the 
search with all sorts and conditions of men. For instance, 
the recitation of an ostler in Carlisle supplied several verses 
and variants in the fine romantic story of ‘Graeme and 
‘ Bewick.’ And this research for ballads was not a thing 
suddenly taken up, nor adopted for a purpose. From earliest 
boyhood he was writing them down from memory, and chief 
among the delights of his youth was the annual ‘raid’ into 
Liddesdale, of which Sheriff Shortreed, his companion, has 
left so living a description. There is nothing pleasanter in 
literary history than the account of the young advocate and 
his companion coming in among these sturdy farmers and 
their wilds, where no wheeled vehicle had penetrated; the 
easy geniality which made him everywhere ‘just a chield 
‘ like themselves’; the quest for songs, for such relics as the 
great old Border war-horn destined to hang gloriously in the 
armoury at Abbotsford ; the sport and the punch-drinking, 
the common table for all, guests and herdsmen. ‘O what 
‘ pleasant days,’ says Shortreed. ‘And then a’ the nonsense 
* we had cost us naething. We never put hand in pocket 
‘for a week on end. Tollbars there were none—and 
‘ indeed [ think our haill charges were a feed o’ corn to our 
* horses in the gangin’ and comin’ at Riccartoun mill.’ It 
was a plunge straight into a life little altered from the days 
of cattle-lifting and moss-trooping, save only in the absence 
of war. Scott drew Dandie Dinmont from the life—a 
composite study—and Dandie might have been one of those 
at whose door Jamie Telfer came knocking: 
* And whan he cam to the Catslock hill 
He shouted loud and cried weel hie, 
Till out and spake him William’s Wat— 
“O whae’s this brings the fraye to me?” 


‘“Tt’s I, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I think I be! 
The Captain of Bewcastle has driven my gear ; 
For God’s sake rise, and succour me!” 
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‘“ Alas for wae!” quo’ William’s Wat, 
“ Alack ! for thee my heart is sair! 
I never cam bye the fair Dodhead 
That ever I fand thy basket bare.”’ 


No one knows where Scott got his version of ‘ Jamie Telfer,’ 
but we may be sure he got it on the soil where it grew. 
Moreover, it is one of two versions, rival versions; and he 
very naturally chose the one which credited the rescue of 
‘Telfer’s kye’ to Buccleuch and his men, and imputed to an 
Elliot the refusal of aid. The Elliots had their own way of 
the story, and perhaps neither can be taken as strictly 
accurate. But Scott was here, as everywhere, concerned 
not merely to gather up the ballad, but to trace out the 
historic allusion. And here, as in many cases, Mr. Hender- 
son shows the faultiness of Scott’s historical conjectures, 
even where the Harden family is involved. Also he shows, 
elsewhere, that Scott, in accepting local tradition as evi- 
dence of fact, was beyond his warrant; for example, in the 
case of the Douglas Tragedy, tradition not only assigns the 
occurrence to Blackhouse, but shows seven large stones as 
marking the spot where Lady Margaret’s seven brethren were 
slain by her bold lover; identifying even the burn at which 
the fugitives stopped to drink, and where Lady Margaret saw 
in the water what Lord William bid her believe was ‘ but 
‘ the shadow of his scarlet cloak.’ ‘So minute,’ says Scott, 
‘is tradition, in ascertaining the scene of a tragical tale 
‘ which, considering the rude state of former times, had 
‘ probably foundation in some real event.’ On this Mr. 
Henderson bluntly comments: ‘The seven hostile brethren 
‘are, of course, common to several ballads, and were 
‘probably buried neither at Blackhouse nor any other 
‘ where,’ and ‘the ascription of complete locality is of 
‘ little account.’ Historically, he is doubtless right, but, 
and we are sure Mr. Henderson would agree, it is very 
fortunate that Scott accepted this and other traditions, 
which peopled the Border for him not with the living only 
but the dead. No man knew better than Scott the value 
of the appeal to ‘local sympathy,’ for no man felt it more 
strongly. 

‘ Tell a peasant,’ he wrote to Miss Seward, ‘an ordinary tale of robbery 
and murder and, perhaps, you may fail to interest him ; but to excite his 
terrors, you tell him it happened on the very heath he usually crosses, 
or to a man whose family he has known, and you rarely meet such a 
mere image of humanity as remains entirely unmoved.’ 


Scott’s belief in his own historical ascriptions and identi- 
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fications, if not wholly critical, fed his imagination with 
the most congenial matter, and it rested always on a mass 
of general knowledge which justified him in saying that 
such an event as was described even in the Douglas ballad 
might have taken place where he chose to believe that it 
did. Border history was no string of names and dates to 
him ; it was the chronicle of folk allied to him by kinship, 
known to him in their descendants ; the record of their doings 
in a country and a way of life which he knew by heart. 

For those who have not Scott’s tie to the Border country 
much of the matter in the introduction, which makes up a 
good part of the book—and consequently much of Mr. 
Henderson’s comment—will somewhat lack interest. Except 
for the sake of the light thrown on Scott and Scott’s reading, 
we find the prose of these volumes a little arid (though, when 
‘ Waverley’ appeared, Wilson broke in on the controversy 
as to its authorship: ‘I wonder what all these people are 
‘ perplexing themselves with: have they forgotten the prose 
‘ of the Minstrelsy?”) But the ballads are an abiding joy. 
Who can forget that stanza in the Scotch version of 
‘Chevy Chase’ which tells of the Douglas’s premonition ? : 


‘ But I hae dreamed a dreary dream 
Beyont the Isle of Sky: 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I.’ 


Those lines catch the very spirit of romance. What has 
the Isle of Sky to do there? Nothing, perhaps, but to 
make a rhyme, and yet how magical is the evocation of 
dim distance! As for the second couplet, words cannot be 
more pregnant in the mysterious and tantalising sugges- 
tion, that hint of something half-revealed, half-hidden, half 
allurement, half a threat, which romance lives by. ‘And I 
‘ think that man was I.’ The telling alliteration, too, of 
the first line is notable. Elsewhere in the ballad are many 
good verses and fine lines, such as— 
‘ The Lindseys flew like fire about 
Till all the fray was done.’ 


And few of the historical series Jack moments of inspira- 
tion; for instance, Johnny Armstrong’s farewell words, 
which recall those of Ajax : 
‘ And God be with thee, Kirsty, my son, 
Where thou sits on thy nurse’s knee ! 
But and thou live this hundred yeir 
Thy father’s better thou’lt nevir be.’ 
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Yet, broadly speaking, the historical ballads seldom rise to 
high excellences; their charm lies in the straightforward 
simple narration, comparable to that of the Icelandic sagas. 
‘Kinmont Willie,’ as we have said already, is scarcely a fair 
example; but ‘Jamie Telfer’ and ‘Hobbie Noble,’ without 
any special literary merit, make us as familiar with the days 
of cattle-lifting as some poacher’s ingenuous narrative might 
with the business of burning a water for salmon. The 
men who told these stories wrote with ‘their eye on the 
‘ object,’ for they wrote or composed for an audience familiar 
with the way of life. But they were forced by the exigencies 
of verse to pick out the salient points, the marking features 
of the event; they could not ramble discursively as they 
might well have done in prose, yet the formula of the verse 
was so lax as toenable them to say with precision just what 
they meant. One of the poems, however, ‘The Fray of 
‘ Suport,’ is song rather than ballad, with its chorus of the 
rousing cry : 
‘ Fy, lads! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 
My gear’s a’ gane,’ 


and Scott may well call it ‘uncouth and savage’; but it 
keeps an extraordinary freshness, and in a stanza like this 
one hears the fierce haste and exultation of the bringer of 
the ‘ fray ’ or summons to turn out. 


‘“ Ah! lads, we'll fang them a’ in a net, 
For I hae a’ the fords o’ Liddel set ; 
The Dunkin, and the Door-loup, 
The Willie-Ford, and the Water-Slack, 
The Black-rack and the Trout-dub of Liddel, 
There stands John Forster wi’ five men at his back, 
Wi’ buft coat and cap of steil : 
Boo ! ca’ at them e’en, Jock ; 
That ford’s sicker, I wat weil. 
Fy, Jads! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 
My gear’s a’ ta’en.”’ 


More literary in the strict sense--though it would need a 
good writer, indeed, to compose anything more effective 
than the strange recitative which we have just quoted—are 
the love-ballads; such, for instance, as ‘The Broom of 
‘ Cowdenknowes.’ The pattern of the story is simple and 
conventional, but it abounds in dramatic touches and 
strongly realised pictures. One may be cited, for the sake 
of Effie Deans: the lass of Cowdenknowes, with milk-pail 
poised, was surely in Scott’s mind when he wrote of Jeanie’s 
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pretty sister coming back, no more a maiden, through the 
bracken. 
‘ She set the cog upon her head 
And she’s gone singing hame— 
“‘O where hae ye been, my ae daughter? 
Ye hae na been your lane.”’ 


This ballad is a good type of the fortunate idyll, where the 
maiden who has ‘ made her bed fu’ braid’ finds, in the end, 
a father to the child. ‘Cospatrick,’ a more savage story, 
tells of a like fortunate end to a like sudden and violent 
wooing ; and it closes with a delightful verse of welcome to 
the cause of tribulation :— 


*O row my ladye in satin and silk 
And wash my son in the morning milk.’ 


‘Clerk Saunders’ is the tragic type of the love idyll, 
where the lover is slain by the seven hostile brothers; and 
it passes into a theme which recurs again and again— 


‘Ts there ony room at your head, Saunders? 
Is there ony room at your feet? 
Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 
Where fain, fain, I wad sleep?” 
‘« 'There’s nae room at my head, Marg’ret, 
There's nae room at my feet ; 
My bed it is full lowly now, 
Among the hungry worms I sleep. 
*“ Cauld mould is my covering now, 
But and my winding-sheet ; 
The dew it falls nae sooner down 
Than my resting place is weet.” ’ 


The admirers, not numerous but enthusiastic, of Mr. A. E. 
Housman’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ will be reminded of many 
things in his work by this and many similar passages in this 
primitive poetry. These old makers, close to the processes 
of life and death, do not dwell on meetings in Heaven, or 
communion in spirit; they know the earth and hot blood; 
they know also another place where, as Mr. Housman 
writes— 
‘ Lovers lying two by two 
Ask not whom they sleep beside, 
And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride.’ 


The same thing recurs in a splendid passage at the close of 
‘The Wife of Usher’s Well,’ one of the ballads which 
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throughout has an extraordinary elevation of phrasing. It 
is too well known to need quotation, but we cannot refrain 
from noting the wholly unexpected pathos of the close— 


‘ Fare ye weel, my mother dear, 
Farewell to barn and byre, 
And fare ye well, the bonnie lass, 
That kindles my mother’s fire.’ 


It is part of the ballad’s essence to deal in these sudden 
and revealing turns, but few are so effective as this. Yet 
here is a good instance from ‘ Annan Water’ :-— 


* He has ta’en the ford at that stream tail, 
I wot he swam both strong and steady ; 
But the stream was broad and his strength did fail, 
And he never saw his bonny ladye ! 


** © wae betide the frush saugh wand ! 
And wae betide the bush of brier ! 
It brake into my true love’s hand, 
When his strength did fail, and his limbs did tire !”’ 


The change from direct narration to the dramatic method 
is fine; but it would have been finer still if the second 
couplet of the first stanza had been suppressed and we had 
come straight to the curse on the brittle willow wand and 
the treacherous brier. Still, there is the picture plain 
enough of the strong swimmer, far spent by the strong 
water, yet in the very act of landing, when the bush he has 
struck for fails in his grasp, and away he sweeps down the 
‘ drumlie river ;’ and the ‘ bonny ladye’ has no more to do 
but build a bridge over the fierce flood that it ‘no more may 
* true love sever.’ 

There are certain ballads—such as ‘ Binnorie, O Binnorie,’ 
with its haunting refrain-—which have the special charm of 
lyric verse ; but essentially the merit of the ballad lies in 
its value as a form of narrative. Scott considered that old 
ballads were imperfect and partial adaptations of the older 
metrical romances, and he, as the world knows, built up 
from his study of the ballad literature metrical romances of 
his own. Yet the manner of the ballad seems to us radi- 
cally distinct; it has a capacity for the lyrical accent which 
is not found in the more even flow of a long poem in a 
continuous metre. And, especially in its natural form, it 
rebels against all amplification, such as Scott himself super- 
imposed on it in the ‘ Eve of St. John,’ ‘ Glenfinlas,’ and his 
other imitations. The ballad should go straight to its goal 
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without stopping by the way describing only what is happen- 
ing; and this was Scott’s own method when he was finely 
inspired, as in ‘ The Battle of Harlaw,’ a piece of narrative 
from which it would be impossible to suppress a word, save 
the singing repetitions. Another thing has to be remarked 
on the manner proper to the ancient ballads—that they 
frequently presupposed recitation by a minstrel, who would 
preface it by some account of what he hadto sing. Take, for 
example, the opening of ‘The Douglas Tragedy,’ which, if 
recited, would be quite obscure to an uninstructed audience — 


‘“ Rise up, rise up now, Lord Douglas,” she says, 
“ And put on your armour so bright; 
Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night.” ’ 


The trained reader may infer the speaker’s quality, but for 
an audience explanation is necessary. The Scotch bards, 
however, knew that to get an effective opening it was better 
to plunge boldly in medias res, than to conform to the more 
methodic English fashion, and begin thus :— 
‘It grieveth me to tell you, O! 
Near London what late did befall 
*Twixt two young gallant gentlemen : 
It grieveth me, and ever shall.’ 


The modern maker of ballads is in this respect at a dis- 
advantage, for he cannot assume an interpreter, and is 
practically confined to one of the more explicit and less 
telling ways of leading off—of which there are, of course, 
many and often excellent examples in the ‘ Minstrelsy.’ 

We are talking here, needless to observe, of a ballad- 
maker who aims at the literate audience. The old minstrel 
who sang to Border farmers of Border raids has no analogue 
among us; popular poetry has been replaced by police-court 
intelligence, and probably even the skilled cracksman prefers 
a recital of his deeds to be couched in the elevated style con- 
secrated by newspapers to such subjects. Here and there, in 
remote places, broadside sheets of contemporary verse may be 
found ; the doings of ‘John MacBride’s Brigade’ are cele- 
brated in Connaught by some local bard, but it cannot be said 
that the bard writes as if he or his hearers were in touch with 
modern war. Yet the nearest approach to a true revival of 
the ballad which has been seen since Scott wrote (in 1830) 
his remarks on modern imitations, may be found in the 
literature circulated by the ‘Nation’ newspaper and the 
‘ Young Ireland’ party in 1848 and thereabouts. Thomas 
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Davis, with his colleague, the late Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
and other able men set to very spirited verse many of the 
incidents in Irish history ; and ‘ The Spirit of the Nation,’ a 
collection of these ballads with other patriotic verse, had, 
and still has, an immense vogue in Ireland. These pro- 
ductions were scarcely true poetry ; their manner was closely 
modelled on that of Macaulay’s ‘ Lays’; but they had the 
appeal to ‘local sympathy’ which, as Scott knew, is charac- 
teristic of the ballad; and they were, therefore, a real 
example of popular poetry, and founded a school out of 
which much spirited work has come. Yet it also has always 
been, in a sense, exotic, for it has shirked contact with 
actual experience; it has sought its subjects in the remote 
past, in so far as it has been the work of poets. The ‘Man- 
‘ chester Martyrs,’ the peasant who executed ‘ wild justice’ 
upon the informer Carey, have not lacked their singers, but 
the singers have certainly not been poets. Still, if the 
historian of the ballad wants examples of the popular ballad 
written in English since 1830 it is to Ireland that he must 
look for his material. There is no English analogue to 
the fifty editions of Duffy’s ‘Ballad Poetry of [reland ’—a 
volume, it may be observed, which is not of one political 
colour, since it includes the old broadside of the ‘ Boyne 
Water,’ and Sir Samuel Ferguson’s ‘ Willy Gilliland,’ the 
story of an Ulster Covenanter’s triumph and revenge. 

Of the more literary ballad there are many examples 
to point to since Scott completed his review. Tennyson’s 
poem, ‘The Sisters,’ though not called a ballad, is in 
reality one, and fit to take its place with the best. Later in 
life he gave the name ‘Ballads and other Poems’ to a 
volume which contained some of his finest work. But 
‘ Rizpah’ is in no sense a ballad; and the ‘ Voyage of 
‘ Maeldune,’ picturesque though it be, is an avowed imita- 
tion of the late Celtic manner, with those gorgeous and 
heaped-up descriptions which are as unlike as anything can 
be to the forthright simple narrative which one associates 
with the ballad’s name. ‘The Defence of Lucknow’ is 
narrative certainly, relieved by little ornament, and if 
anyone chooses to call it a ballad there is no law against 
doing so. ‘The Revenge’ Tennyson himself calls ‘a Ballad 
‘ of the Fleet,’ and a better narrative poem has seldom been 
written. Yet it is permissible to say that the great closing 
passage, with its mounting climax, helped by a deliberate 
and infinitely skilful artifice of metre, is inconsonant with 
the terse simplicity which is the ballad’s special beauty. 
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Still, ‘ Niphetos’ or ‘ Maréchal Niel’ has as good a right to 
be called a rose as the flower of the hedgerow. Our own 
opinion, however, is that the ballad, if it wishes to call 
itself a ballad, should not deviate too widely from the way- 
side type. 

Browning took ballad subjects—for example, the story of 
‘The Glove’ or of ‘Ivan Ivanovitch’—and twisted them 
inside out, investigated them, told the story as if by accident 
and innuendo. But Browning—at least, for a long period of 
his life—was no more fit to write a ballad than Mr. Henry 
James would be: he must always subtilise. And yet in the 
‘ Ride from Ghent to Aix’ he wrote what is more like a ballad, 
and a stirring ballad, than anything in Tennyson except 
‘The Revenge’; and in the ‘ Pied Piper’ he accomplished 
what bears almost exactly the same relation to certain 
types of ballad poetry that ‘The Revenge’ does to other 
types. It is the narrative manner amplified, elaborated, 
variegated, but still keeping close to bare recital. ‘ Hervé 
‘ Riel,’ spirited though it is, goes far away from the tradi- 
tional style, and loses by its going. 

But the most notable modern revival of the ballad form 
is associated with the deliberate medizvalism of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement. Morris, indeed, went almost straight 
to the more purely medieval type of the long metrical 
romance, but Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne threw much of 
their best talent into a form whose native roughnesses these 
polished artists copied with elaborate skill. Of the ballads 
pure and simple which they composed, the best is, in our 
judgement, Rossetti’s ‘ Stratton Water ’—and very good 
indeed it is. But they evolved for themselves from the 
ballad a special literary form, depending largely upon a 
lavish use of the refrain. Swinburne’s poem, ‘ The Sea 
* Swallows,’ with its refrain, ‘Red rose leaves will never 
‘ make wine,’ is a fine example; but the supreme type is 
Rossetti’s ‘ Sister Helen,’ a thing unsurpassed for its 
combination of dramatic narrative with the running chant, 
like a fantastic and sinister accompaniment, of the 
repeated yet always changing burden. What these men 
saw and imitated and emphasised was the crude shock of 
passions in this primitive literature; they achieved—Mr. 
Swinburne more especially—a deliberate barbarism. And 
yet the whole seems to us touched with that taint of 
insincerity, of pose, which mars the pre-Raphaelite work in 
art. It is the outcome not so much of genial nature as of a 
revolt against surroundings. There is a studied playing at 
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medievalism in these things. With Scott the whole case 
was different. He was on the Border and of the Border; 
the past was living in his blood, fostered, indeed, by love, 
but implanted by no uncertain right of inheritance. And 
there was never a poem in the world that came more spon- 
taneously from the very sources of a man’s being than that 
gallant lilt of ‘Bonny Dundee,’ which Scott, worn and care- 
burdened, and long a stranger to his early love of verse, set 
one day in a moment of exhilaration (like Sidney) ‘to the 
‘ trampling of his horse’s hoofs ’"— 
‘Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle your horses and call up your men; 

Come open the Westport and let me gang free, 

And it’s, room for the bonnets o’ Bonny Dundee!’ 


That breathes the air of the uplands, as sure as Swinburne’s 
and Rossetti’s ballads smell of the studio. 

Among the more recent writers who have used the ballad 
in all its sincerity Stevenson is, of course, conspicuous. 
His ‘ Ticonderoga,’ which owes its inspiration to a stanza 
from ‘The Ballad of Otterbourne,’ makes a fine piece of 
rhetorical narrative; the Scots blood in him here, as 
ever, stirred to some purpose over this tale of a Scot. 
The ‘South Sea Ballads’ are, of all his work, that for 
which a devout admirer can find least to say. He wrote 
them when struck suddenly by the strangeness and wild- 
ness of the legend-laden atmosphere into which that south- 
ward migration plunged him, and before he had as yet 
grown intimate with the life. His mind, prone to revel in 
horrors, was excited by the discovery of a new motive—the 
cannibal feast superadded on the old themes of love, hate, 
jealousy, and revenge. All the tropical rankness of the 
scenes and setting prompted him to be profuse in pigments, 
and he heaped up in his ballads, as he was wont at times to 
do in his prose, a mass of words purely literary in their 
associations. The result was something so highly Latinised 
as to be discrepant with the vehicle of his thought. Such 
a line as 


‘ Clustered the scarcely nubile, boys and girls in a ring,’ 


should have no place in the ballad, and is, indeed, ill-fitted 
for any narrative verse. Even ‘ Ticonderoga,’ good as it is, 
cannot bear comparison with the work of a younger man. 
Mr. Kipling tells in his ‘Ballad of East and West’ a 
tale of another border than the Scotch, and other cattle 
lifters, but of the same spirit; and he tells it in the Border 
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fashion, a straight swift narrative, with here and there a 
detail that is sharply significant. 


* And thrice he heard a breechbolt snick where never a man was seen.’ 


There is, of course, an element of self-conscious artifice in 
the deliberate assumption here and there of a dialect known 
to the writer only through books; but, nevertheless, the thing 
is at first hand, the genuine spirit is there, and there are lines 
in it which Scott would have hailed with joy. This, for 
instance, describing Kamal’s son :— 
‘With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a mountain 
crest ; : 
He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a lance in 
rest.’ 


It is fine, too, to see with what skill Mr. Kipling has 
wrought the imaginative Oriental phrasing into this terse 
old style :— 


‘What dam of lances brought you forth to jest at the dawn with 
death ? ’ 


However, there is no need to talk about the work which 
Mr. Kipling did before he became a prophet of the Empire 
and a writer of leading articles in verse. Most of us have 
it by heart, and we are willing to forget the latter tur- 
gidities. But the ‘Ballad of East and West’ is the 
only good ballad properly so-called which can be found in 
‘ Barrack Room Ballads,’ though in his earlier book of verse 
there was a poem—one of the two or three which gave 
promise of a poet—that merited and did not get the name. 
‘The Grave of the Hundred Head’ is a ballad, and a very 
goodone. ‘Mandalay,’ ‘Danny Deever,’ and ‘ Kabul River,’ 
the best things in the ‘ Barrack Room’ volume, could only 
be called ballads by a very loose employment of the word, 
for they tell a story only by implication. But if Mr. 
Kipling would write more verse of that quality, he might 
call it what he pleased and no one would quarrel with 
him. The ‘Ballad of the King’s Mercy’ and others are 
more strictly in accordance with their title, and yet they 
are not precisely what we take the ballad to be—a plain 
tale told in verse, with the greatest possible trenchancy, 
the least possible deviation from strict recital of deeds and 
words. 

It is, perhaps, idleness to quarrel about names, but con- 
fusing terminology has a tendency to confuse literary 
purpose, and if the name ‘ballad’ be given promiscuously 
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people are a little apt to forget what a ballad ought to be. 
Mr. Swinburne set the example, by giving the title ‘ Poems 
and Ballads’ to a volume which contained both imitations 
of the French ‘ballade’ and of the old border narrative 
ballad. Needless to say, no two literary forms are more 
radically unlike. Again, just about the time when the 
success of Mr. Kipling’s volume had created a rage for the 
form, Mr. John Davidson, a man of talent, published a book 
called ‘ Ballads and Songs.’ The first poem in it was 
entitled ‘A Ballad in Blank Verse of the Making of a Poet,’ 
and the term might just as fitly have been applied to 
Browning’s ‘Inn Album.’ It was the more annoying 
because the book contained one poem, ‘ The Ballad of a Nun,’ 
which was a true ballad, and, so far as style and treatment 
went, a fine ballad, though for the story it told we entertain 
the heartiest dislike. But a little further we come on ‘A 
‘ Ballad of Heaven,’ which certainly has the ballad metre, 
but contains verse like this :— 
‘ Then like a python’s sumptuous dress 
The frame of things was cast away, 
And out of Time’s obscure distress, 
The conquering scherzo thundered Day.’ 


That, moreover, is a refrain verse, repeated after the ballad 
fashion. When it comes to this, when we are promised a 
ballad and given ‘conquering scherzos,’ it is full time to 
ery back, to revert to the old simplicities, and insist upon 
what a ballad really means. Let it be, if you will :— 


‘ The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle-end, 
“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he, “ will you take the 
mate from a friend ? ” 
“* A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight ; “ limb for the risk of a limb. 
Thy father has sent his son to me, I'll send my son to him.”’ 


Or let it be :— 
‘ Were I Glenallan’s earl this day, 
And ye were Roland Cheyne, 
My spur should be in my horse’s side 
And my bridle upon his mane.’ 


Or the thing itself, and not the reproduction of it; the work 
of some old blind crowder, or, it may be, of some young 
gallant who added the gift of imagination to his skill with 
the spear :— 
*O wha will shoe my bonny foot ? 
And wha will glove my hand? 
And wha will lace my middle jimp 
Wii’ a lang, lang linen band ? 
VOL. CXCVII. NO. CCCCIV. Y 
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‘O wha will kame my yellow hair 

With a new-made silver kame? 
And wha will father my young son 
Till Lord Gregory come hame ?’ 


Applying Matthew Arnold’s canon of criticism, one would 
say that these are touchstone passages; and the ballad, 
fierce or pathetic, whenever and by whomsoever written, 
should be something that will bear the application of such 
touchstones as these. 
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Art. III.—1. Aerial Navigation. By F.Watxer. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1902. 


2. Travels in Space. By E. Seton Vauentine and F. L. 
Tomuinson. With an Introduction by Sir Hiram Maxim, 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1902. 


3. The Dominion of the Air. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1902. 


4, The Greatest Flying Creature. By S.P.Lanatry. From 
the Smithsonian Report for 1901. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1902. 


T= problem of human flight is being vigorously attacked, 

and there seems good reason for hoping that the 
twentieth century will see its more or less complete solution. 
The great interest which has been taken in the work of the 
various men of science and inventors who have lately given 
their best efforts to the study of flight has made their names 
familiar as household words throughout the civilised world. 
Several bodies have been founded for the express purpose of 
unifying effort in this direction, such as the Aero-Club of 
France, the Aeronautical Institute and the Aero-Club in our 
own country. Under their auspices experiments are being 
undertaken, and discussions conducted, which have at least 
the merit of calling public attention to the advances made 
within the last generation towards the solution of one of the 
most attractive problems that mechanical science can attack. 
Three popular books lately published on the subject, though 
not well written and far from scientific in method, furnish 
an appropriate opportunity for taking a survey of the 
history and present position of these advances. 

The possible achievement of flight has always been a 
stimulating prospect for mankind. For thousands of years 
the hope has been fondly cherished, though only within 
the hundred and twenty years that have elapsed since 
the discovery of the balloon has it been translated into 
practice. The winged horses of the sun, Juno’s peacocks, 
Medea’s dragon car, Pegasus, the flying carpet and the ebony 
horse of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ bear witness to its widely 
spread persistence. Aryan mythology is full of tales of 
flying men, from Daedalus to Peter Wilkins. Anthropologists 
tell us that the original source of the familiar nightmare, 
in which most of us have known the exciting and fearful joys 
of dashing through the air and sailing down aerial switch- 
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backs, may be a reminiscence of that ‘probably arboreal’ 
ancestor who frisked and gambolled, with the help of a pre- 
hensile tail, among the loftiest boughs of the primeeval forest. 
More probably—for even the youngest of sciences is not in- 
fallible—it was derived from an envious watching of the 
condors and ‘ large birds of prey’ which in our own times 
gave Lilienthal his inspiration. The semi-poetic imagina- 
tion of the early world working on such material was quite 
capable of endowing man in fancy with the powers of flight 
which are attributed by nearly all races to wizards and 
angels, and which science now promises to confer on the 
ordinary citizen at no very distant day. 

There is not much of practical value to be learnt from the 
early stories of flight which are to be found in most 
mythologies, though they are interesting to those who study 
the anticipation of modern discoveries by the far-reaching 
mind of untutored humanity. Dedalus was apparently the 
first man to whom the invention of wings was attributed, 
and the myth which describes his flight from the prison of 
Minos, with its unfortunate results for the high-flying 
Icarus, has been rationalised into a comparatively common- 
place tale. As Sir Thomas Browne suggests, ‘ ’T'was ground 
* enough to fancy wings unto Dedalus, in that he stole out 
‘of a window from Minos, and sailed away with his son 
‘Icarus; who, steering his course wisely, escaped, but his 
‘son, carrying too high a sail, was drowned.’ However 
that may be, one can hardly look for much scientific 
value in the tale of the wax-fastened wings of the 
Grecian artist, or in the representation of a winged man, 
curiously like Lilienthal in his soaring apparatus, which is 
to be seen on an Egyptian bas-relief, or in the English story 
of King Bladud’s flight over his capital, or the legend of 
Simon the Magician, or the countless similar tales which 
represent little more than man’s dream that one day he 
would be able to emulate the birds. 

Passing from these mere tales of imagination, however, 
one finds that the history of human ingenuity records a 
series of attempts to solve the problem of flight which 
carry a little more weight. What we have recently learnt 
from the experiments of Lilienthal, Pilcher and Mr. Chanute, 
indeed, may incline us to attach more importance to these 
fragmentary records than students did twenty years ago, 
before it had been definitely shown that it is quite possible 
for a man to fly for hundreds of yards without the aid of 
any motor-power beyond what is afforded by the action of 
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the wind on properly shaped wings, or (as the modern 
aeronaut prefers to call them) aeroplanes. The records all 
agree in asserting one of two things: either that a flying 
model was constructed which supported itself in the air for 
some time, or that a man contrived to fly for a short distance, 
and usually from a high place. We know nowadays that 
both achievements are perfectly possible without any great 
mechanical skill being called into play. The first was shown 
to be feasible at the end of the eighteenth century by Sir 
George Cayley’s little machine constructed of cork and 
feathers, with a spring of twisted indiarubber; and the 
second in the present generation by Lilienthal, with his 
soaring apparatus of wood and canvas. Thus there is no 
inherent impossibility in the story which Aulus Gellius 
tells about Archytas of Tarentum, that he made a wooden 
pigeon which flew by the help of a certain ‘aura spiritus’ 
hidden within it. We need not, indeed, agree with those 
who see in the last clause a suggestion that Archytas had 
discovered how to make hydrogen two thousand years before 
Cavendish, and that his pigeon was really a small balloon, 
any more than we see it in the medieval story of St. Rémy 
about enchanters who rose to the sky ‘by means of an 
‘earthen pot in which a little imp had been enclosed.’ 
But it is quite probable that the pigeon of Archytas, like the 
iron fly of Regiomontanus and other similar inventions of 
which we read, was an anticipation of the flying model of 
Sir George Cayley, excogitated from a careful study of the 
flight of birds. No doubt it is equally possible that, as Mr. 
Bacon sceptically suggests, the whole thing was a piece of 
trickery of the kind in which Mr. Maskelyne excels, and 
that the conjurer’s friend—a black silk thread—was the only 
imp in the machine. 

It is more difficult to dispose of the numerous tales of 
flying men which are to be found in the most diverse parts 
of ancient and medieval literature, and which come down 
almost to the invention of the balloon. Most of these are 
circumstantially told in a fashion which inclines one to 
believe that the unscientific chronicler was trying to describe 
some predecessor of Lilienthal. The evidence for that is at 
least sufficient to incline us to suspense of judgement. Some 
of these flying men, indeed, were obviously impostors, or at 
best self-deluders, like the Italian charlatan who (according 

to Bishop Lesley) undertook to fly from Scotland to France 
in the reign of James IV. ‘To that effect,’ says the good 
bishop, ‘he caused make a pair of wings of feathers, 
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‘ which, being fastened upon him, he flew off the castle wall 
‘ of Stirling, but shortly he fell to the ground and brake his 
‘thigh-bone. But the blame thereof be ascribed to this, 
‘that there were some hen feathers in the wings, which 
‘ yearned for and coveted the midden and not the skies.’ 
Other tales are less easy to set down as mere figments of 
the marvel-loving chronicler, or as the tricks of a conscious 
humbug. Bishop Wilkins, the famous author of ‘ Mathe- 
‘ matical Magic,’ in which the whole question of flying is 
discussed with great ingenuity, collected various instances 
of the successful use of wings. ‘It is related of a certain 
‘ English monk, called Elmerus, about the Conqueror’s time, 
‘ that he did by such wings fly from a tower about a furlong, 
‘and so another from St. Mark’s steeple in Venice, another 
‘at Norimberg; and Busbequius speaks of a Turk in Con- 
‘stantinople who attempted something this way.’ A 
fairly detailed description of this Turk’s flight, which took 
place in the august presence of the Emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, has been preserved, from which it has been supposed 
that he actually constructed a simple aeroplane of the kind 
used by Lilienthal, which would enable him to fly some 
distance from ‘the top of a tower—tobogganing down the 
slope of the air, so to speak. It is quite in accordance with 
what we know of the conditions of such a flight that the 
Turk lost his balance, turned over and fell to the ground 
before his flight was completed ; if the tale had been a mere 
invention it would have been easy and natural to make the 
flight a complete success. 

Later stories of the same kind are still more acceptable. 
In the fifteenth century a certain Gianbattista Dante, of 
Perugia, is recorded to have flown several times across Lake 
Trasimene, until one of his wings gave way and he fractured 
his thigh. In 1678 the ‘ Journal des Savants’ records that 
Besnier de Sablé flew from a height across a river. In 1742 
the Marquis de Bacqueville undertook to fly from the top of 
his house in Paris across the Seine; he actually completed 
the greater part of the journey—about three hundred yards 
—but fell on a boat in the river. It is quite permissible to 
affirm that all these stories show that men have been for 
centuries on the verge of the discovery which Lilienthal and 
his followers have made in our own day, of the possibility of 
a certain kind of flight—technically known as soaring— with 
the help of very simple apparatus modelled on the extended 
wings of the condor or the albatross. Lilienthal’s work, of 
which we shall speak later, does not indeed offer much 
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prospect of our rivalling the birds; but as a contribution to 
the scientific study of flight it has an importance which 
should make us think kindly of these mutilated and decried 
forerunners. 

Leaving experiment for theory we find that some of our 
greatest thinkers have long meditated on the possibility of 
man’s achieving the dominion of the air. A striking page 
from the notebook of Leonardo da Vinci, which is reproduced 
in the well-illustrated volume of Messrs. Valentine and Tom- 
linson, shows that that great artist, who was also a keen 
engineer, often exercised his mind by devising mechanical 
wings and flying machines. Roger Bacon actually hit, in a 
vague and shadowy manner, on the possibility of the balloon. 
He was led by the analogy of the ocean to conceive that the 
air might also bear up vessels on its surface, and proposed 
that a large hollow globe of copper or other metal should be 
wrought extremely thin, filled with ‘ethereal air of liquid 
‘ fire,’ and then launched from some elevated point into the 
atmosphere, in which it would float. The second and greater 
Bacon thought that it would be worth while to give much 
thought to the ‘experiment of flying, with the birds for 
guides. When the Royal Society was founded it busied 
itself (as Addison reminds us) in finding out the art of 
flying. ‘The famous Bishop Wilkins was so confident of 
* success in it that he says he does not question but in the 
* next age it will be as usual to hear a man call for his wings 
‘ when he is going a journey as it is now to call for his 
‘ boots.’ Several interesting speculations of this nature are 
to be found in the pages of Messrs. Valentine and Tomlinson, 
but they are not of much importance except as showing how 
earnestly—and often how wildly—men have filled their 
minds with hopes of flight. We may now turn to modern 
and practical investigations of the subject, which date back 
to the invention of the balloon in 1783. 

Bishop Wilkins, whose treatises are still a mine of delight, 
somewhere classifies the various methods of human flight, 
with a great air of precision, under four heads :— 

(1) By spirits or angels. 

(2) By the help of fowls. 

(3) By wings fastened immediately to the body. 

(4) By a flying chariot. 

Modern science has rejected the two former methods as 
beyond the reach of experiment. Even the Society for 
Psychical Research has not been able to treat cases of 
‘levitation ’ seriously. The examples of Elijah and Philip 
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and Habakkuk (who was capable de tout) throw little light 
on the subject, and no one would nowadays propose to 
harness a team of eagles to his balloon, though the late Lord 
Carlingford actually took steps to patent such a contrivance 
in 1856, and a similar project is described in one of the 
recently published letters of Charles Darwin. Modern 
researches in the art of flying may be classified under 
Bishop Wilkins’s third and fourth heads. On the one 
hand, we have the experiments of Lilienthal and his 
followers in the art of soaring by means of wings or aero- 
planes fastened directly to the body of the investigator, 
usually without the addition of any motor-power; these 
have been directed rather to solving the very important 
question of balancing a flying machine in the air than to 
achieving flight in the ordinary sense of the word, and we 
shall consider them at a later stage. On the other hand, 
we have the main body of research, which has devoted itself 
to devising some ‘flying chariot,’ or flying machine as we 
prefer to call it nowadays, in which one or more persons 
may imitate the way of a bird in the air. Here again we 
must distinguish two lines of research. The problem may 
be attacked either by way of aerostation or of aviation, to 
use the convenient terms which we have borrowed from the 
French aeronauts for the two chief methods of flight. 
Aerostation involves the use of flying machines which are 
lighter than an equal bulk of air, and so float in the atmo- 
sphere as a ship floats in water; the modern problem in 
their case is to discover some means of controlling their 
flight and driving them independently of the wind. Aviation 
involves the use of flying machines heavier than air, which are 
to be kept afloat by the pressure of the air on their surfaces, 
and which would at once fall to the ground if their motor- 
power ceased to act. The ordinary balloon is the type of 
the aerostat, whilst a bird or a boy’s kite affords precedent 
for the aviator. For chronological and other reasons it will 
be convenient to deal first with the problem of aerostation, 
which appears already to have attained the highest practical 
development that theoretical reasons suggest as likely. 

The central idea of the balloon may be said, as we have 
seen, to have occurred to Roger Bacon more than six 
centuries ago. It must have presented itself, one would 
think, to any thoughtful man who had noticed the clouds 
floating serenely miles above the earth, or had watched 
smoke ascending from a fire—at any rate, if we believe the 
stories about Newton’s apple, or the leaping kettle-lid which 
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gave Watt the first notion of his steam-engine. Others 
after Bacon conceived the same idea, in a still more imprac- 
ticable fashion. One ingenious gentleman noticed that the 
dew ascended to the skies when the sun fell upon it, and 
suggested that egg-shells filled with dew would equally tend 
to rise. Another proposed to take ‘the eggs of the larger 
‘description of swans, or leather balls well stitched with 
‘ fine thongs,’ and fill them with nitre, quicksilver, and 
other substances ‘which rarefy by their caloric energy.’ 
These people sought, in fact, for a levitational quality akin 
to the dormitive virtue of opium, but never found it. The 
Jesuit Lana came nearer to the mark in 1670, when he pro- 
posed to raise a flying chariot by means of thin copper 
globes exhausted of the air, which Torricelli had just proved 
to have a definite weight. It did not occur to him that the 
pressure of the atmosphere would instantly crush in such 
globes if made light enough to have any rising power, and 
the persistence of error is illustrated by the fact that the 
use of a vacuum has been seriously suggested in our own 
day as a substitute for hydrogen. 

The balloon might quite well have been invented two 
thousand years ago, but the first to make any kind of 
aerostat seems to have been the Italian Tiberio Cavallo, a 
Fellow of our own Royal Society, who on June 20, 1782, 
exhibited to his colleagues of that learned body the ascent 
of soap-bubbles filled with ‘inflammable air,’ as the gas 
which we now call hydrogen was christened by Cavendish 
when he discovered it in 1760. Cavendish had observed 
that the extreme lightness of this gas—still the lightest of 
all known substances—might fit it for such an experiment, 
and Black had suggested that a bladder filled with it would 
rise in the air, though he does not appear to have actually 
tried the experiment. Thus Cavallo is entitled to remem- 
brance as the pioneer of ballooning. At the same time, 
however, an idea was germinating in the mind of a French 
paper-maker which caused the first practical balloon to be 
of quite a different kind. 

In November 1782 St« phen and Joseph Montgolfier, two 
young paper-makers of Annonay, hit on the brilliant but 
simple idea that has immortalised their name. They saw 
that smoke constantly ascended, and must therefore be 
lighter than air. They knew vaguely that savants had long 
been talking of the possibility of making some machine that 
would rise in the air. Why should not a bag filled with 
smoke ascend? they asked themselves. They tried the 
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experiment—an apocryphal anecdote declares that Madame 
Montgolfier’s petticoat, conveniently airing by the fire, was 
the first balloon—and sure enough the bag did rise to the 
ceiling. Within six months they had constructed a large 
balloon, with a grate fitted to its neck so as to keep the air 
inside it rarefied for some time, and the first public ascent— 
though without an aeronaut—took place, amidst the thun- 
derous plaudits of an admiring crowd, at Annonay on 
June 5,1783. The public imagination was immensely taken 
by this achievement, and it was not long before the daring 
and ill-fated Pilétre de Rozier made his first ascent in a 
balloon of the same kind. Soon it was the fashion to 
experiment with little fire-balloons, or Montgolfiéres, and all 
over France the skies were full of them. The taste rapidly 
spread to England, where Lunardi made his famous first 
ascont on September 15,1784. Readers of Horace Walpole’s 
letters will remember his frequent remarks on the prevalent 
craze, as he thought it. ‘Do not wonder,’ he wrote at the 
end of 1783, ‘that we do not entirely attend to things of 
‘earth; fashion has ascended to a higher element. All our 
‘ views are directed to the air. Balloons occupy senators, 
‘ philosophers, ladies, everybody.’ Walpole was careful to 
inform his correspondents that they appeared to him ‘as 
‘childish as the flying kites of schoolboys,’ though he 
thought the exploits of the ‘airgonauts’ worth chronicling 
at some length. He even went so far as to picture a time 
when our seaports might become deserted villages, and all 
our traffic be conducted through the air. ‘In those days 
‘Old Sarum will again be a town and have houses in it. 
‘ There will be fights in the air with wind-guns and bows 
‘ and arrows, and there will be prodigious increase of land 
‘ for tillage, especially in France, by breaking up all public 
‘roads as useless.’ Within two years after Montgolfier’s 
first ascent, the Abbot of Strawberry convinced himself that 
*balloonation ’ was an exploded craze, which could never be 
of any service to mankind; yet he had a saving doubt, and 
wrote: ‘ How posterity will langh at us, one way or other! 
‘If half a dozen break their necks, and balloonism is ex- 
‘ ploded, we shall be called fools for having imagined it could 
‘ be brought to use; if it should be turned to account, we 
‘ shall be ridiculed for having doubted.’ 

It is unnecessary here to trace the history of the 
ordinary balloon, which may be read at length in Mr. 
Bacon’s interesting and popularly written book, and has 
frequently been told before. We need only remind the 
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reader that Professor Charles, soon after the success of the 
Montgolfiers, constructed a balloon filled with hydrogen, on 
the suggestion of Cavallo’s soap-bubbles ; this made a suc- 
cessful ascent on August 25,1783. Thenceforward numerous 
experiments with both kinds of balloons—unchecked by the 
lamentable accidents which ended the lives of some of the 
most adventurous aeronauts—soon raised the ordinary 
balloon to a high degree of completeness ; indeed, no serious 
advance in the art of ballooning has been made since the 
early days of the nineteenth century, although many details 
of practical convenience have been brought to greater per- 
fection. 

The balloon has done much good service to meteorology, 
as Mr. Bacon—who is an expert in this matter—points out. 
It is hardly possible to overrate the importance of the 
increase in our knowledge of weather and the conditions on 
which it depends which has thus been brought about. As 
the late Mr. James Glaisher, whose name is connected with 
one of the highest and most adventurous ascents on record, 
expressed it :— 

‘In regard to such matters the balloon is unique, as the atmosphere 
is the great laboratory of nature, in which are produced all the 
phenomena of weather, the results of which we perceive on the earth ; 
and no observations made on mountain sides can take the place of 
those made in the balloon, as what is required is the knowledge of 
the state of the upper atmosphere itself, free from the disturbing 
effects of the contiguity of the land.’ 


It has well been said that the human race spends its days 
in crawling about the bed of the great ocean of air, on 
whose movements and fluctuations our weather, with all its 
economical and social consequences, depends. In studying 
these fluctuations we are handicapped much as an intelligent 
kraken would be, if from its immemorial bed in the Atlantic 
ooze it attempted to construct a map of the surface cur- 
rents. We profit by the use of balloons as the kraken 
would profit by the employment of a mobile squadron of 
sharks and dolphins to report on the movements of the 
upper waters. Thus we are able to study the meteorology 
of the atmosphere in three dimensions instead of in two. 
Of recent years a still further step has been taken in this 
direction by the employment of small sounding balloons— 
ballons sondes—which are sent up without any human aero- 
naut on board, charged with a cargo of light self-recording 
instruments. At the Paris Congress of Meteorologists in 
1900 an international agreement was made for the systematic 
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exploration of the upper air by the monthly despatch of 
such balloons from meteorological stations in most of the 
countries of the world. Great Britain, unfortunately, still 
takes no official part in this work, as we understand, 
although some contribution is made to it by private enter- 
prise. The balloons are sent aloft on the same day in each 
month, and when they come down after a flight of many 
hours they are returned to the place from which they started 
by the person who picks them up. A few are lost, but most 
of them find their way back with the vaJuable message that 
they bring from the upper regions of the atmosphere. This 
is by far the most important use that has ever been made or 
is ever likely to be made of the ordinary balloon, which will 
hardly be superseded for such a purpose. 

The balloon, however, has been a great disappointment to 
those who hoped that it would solve the problem of human 
flight. By flight, of course, we mean locomotion through 
the air—not mere helpless drifting, but the power to go 
from place to place with the same certainty as our auto- 
mobiles possess on the road or our ships on the trackless 
ocean. The ordinary balloon is quite useless in that respect 
—as useless as a raft without sail or paddle would be to the 
transatlantic voyager. It is bound to arrive somewhere, 
indeed, but no aeronaut can have much certainty within a 
few scores of miles where he will descend. The balloon, in 
short, is absolutely at the mercy of the wind. It is part 
and parcel of the stratum of air in which it floats, and is 
obliged to go whithersoever that air is journeying. The 
aeronaut’s control of it is solely exercised in the vertical. 
He can ascend by throwing out ballast, or descend by losing 
gas—a wasteful process, which shortens the life of a balloon 
every time that it is employed, and for which many substi- 
tutes that should not fritter away these vital necessaries 
have been suggested, without much success. All that the 
aeronaut can do to influence the direction of his flight is to 
choose an air-current which sets approximately towards the 
place which he desires to reach. As the upper and lower 
currents often differ widely in direction—clouds may thus be 
seen apparently travelling against the wind which is blowing 
on the surface of the earth—it is possible sometimes to find 
a suitable one by going up or down, but it is clear that 
such a control is very haphazard and impracticable for the 
purposes of the traveller. No one succeeded in bringing a 
balloon into besieged Paris, for instance, though to do so 
would have earned almost any reward that the aeronaut 
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liked to ask. The failure of Andrée’s attempt to make a 
comparatively short journey is a typical instance of the 
uncertainty of balloon voyages. 

It follows that, from the earliest days of ballooning, men 
have tried to devise means of controlling the horizontal as 
well as the vertical motion of the aerostat. At first the 
prospect seemed extremely alluring, and it was thought that 
success was near at hand. Men held that the balloon was, 
so to speak, the hull of a ship, and that it must be an easy 
matter to equip it with sails or paddles that would enable it 
to travel as certainly and as fast as the East Indiaman or 
the Chinese tea-clipper. More than a century has passed 
away, the agency of steam and other engines has been 
brought to bear on the subject, but in spite of the ingenuity 
and pluck of experimenters like MM. Renard and Krebs, or 
M. Santos-Dumont, there seems good reason to believe that 
men were on a wrong tack in looking to any modification of 
the balloon as the air-ship of the future. For reasons that 
are now to be set out, it seems probable that we shall have to 
give up the balloon and return to the older plan of those 
who endeavoured to produce—or at least to imagine— 
flying machines modelled on the bird. 

Very shortly after the balloon was invented, men began 
to equip it with wings, sails, and paddles, by which to guide 
it independently of the wind, as a ship or a galley is guided 
on the sea. The inutility of all such attempts soon made 
itself practically apparent, and is clear from theory. The 
ship is able to sail in a direction different from that of the 
air-current which provides its motor-power because its hull 
is immersed in a denser medium, which prevents it from 
driving at the same speed as the wind. But the balloon is 
all sail, so to speak: it is totally immersed in the air, and 
must obviously drive along at the same speed as the wind. 
Thus the aeronaut seems to himself to be always in a dead 
calm, even if he is travelling thirty miles an hour in a stiff 
gale. His vessel partakes of the motion of the air in which 
it floats, and no arrangement of sails will enable him to 
tack, any more than the rudder will affect a becalmed 
ship, or a boat drifting with the current of a river. This 
was soon discovered by experience. Applying the marine 
analogy, the aeronaut then attempted to give his balloon 
steerage way by the use of oars or paddles. The principle 
was correct enough, but we know—as was soon discovered— 
that no human muscles could thus affect the motion of a 
huge bulk like a balloon to any extent worth considering. 
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And down to the present time the ordinary balloon is ad- 
mitted to be incapable of further guidance than the aero- 
naut can give it by hunting for a more or less favourable 
current of air. 

With the invention of the steam-engine, however, which 
set its mark so deeply on the whole of the nineteenth 
century, new hopes arose in the mind of the aeronaut. If 
steam could drive a ship through the water, he thought, 
why should it not urge a balloon through the air? Here 
the marine analogy held good, subject to the limitations 
involved by the greater tenuity of the medium in which the 
balloon floats, and on which its screw or paddles have to 
act. It seemed asif Erasmus Darwin’s prophecy would be 
realised—as if the new unconquered force of steam would 


-_ ‘On wide-waving wings expanded bear 


The flying chariot through the field of air.’ 


The combination of the balloon and the steam-engine was 
quite comparable to the ocean steamer. But in practice 
these hopes were again doomed to disappointment, and the 
navigable or dirigible balloon, in spite of the moderate 
success which has been achieved during the last twenty 
years by one or two experimenters, is never likely to be of 
much importance, except perhaps for the limited purposes 
of warfare or sport. A brief summary of what has been 
done in this way will lead to a clear perception of the 
reasons for this pessimistic conclusion. 

The first serious attempt to build a navigable balloon was 
that of Henry Giffard—the distinguished French engineer 
to whom we owe the well-known Giffard injector—in 1852. 
It was already clear that the ordinary spherical balloon was 
ill-adapted to the purposes of aerial navigation, where the 
resistance of the air is the great difficulty, and Giffard gave 
his balloon the elongated cigar-shape which has been 
adopted by almost all who have followed in his footsteps. 
It was about 100 feet long and 39 feet in diameter, and was 
driven by a screw actuated by a small steam-engine. In a 
dead calm this balloon attained a speed of about eight miles an 
hour, but it hardly passed beyond the experimental stage. 
The next navigable balloon was also constructed in France, 
the special home of this type of air-ship: Dupuy de Léme 
built it towards the end of the siege of Paris, with a view to 
using it for the attack of the Prussian lines, but it was not 
completed until a year later. Its screw was driven by the 
manual force of eight men, while it attained a speed of 
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about six miles an hour, and readily obeyed its helm in still 
weather. But, of course, it was quite unable to contend 
with even a gentle breeze. 

The only valid test of a satisfactory navigable balloon is 
that it should be able to make a trip on an ordinary day 
and return to the place from which it started. The first to 
do that—and, with the exception of M. Santos-Dumont’s 
balloon, the only one which has ever succeeded in it —was 
the balloon ‘ La France,’ built in 1884 by MM. Renard and 
Krebs at the French military aeronautical station at 
Meudon. This was a fish-shaped balloon, about 165 feet 
long and 27°5 feet in diameter. It was driven by a screw 
23 feet in diameter, made of wood covered with silk, and 
an electro-motor of 8°5 horse-power, weighing about 
1,386 lbs., or 163 Ibs. to the horse-power—a great contrast 
to the modern motors used by aeronauts, which weigh as 
little as 7 lbs. or 8 lbs. to the horse-power. In the summer 
of 1884 this balloon made seven successful voyages, attain- 
ing a speed of ten miles an hour, and returning on several 
occasions to the very point from which it set out, after 
a journey of some miles, part of which was made in the 
teeth of the wind. For a moment it was thought that the 
problem was solved. Cool reflection showed—to none more 
clearly than to the clear-sighted inventors—that this was 
not the case. The achievements of ‘La France ’—which, 
though they were much less advertised and are now for- 
gotten by all but students of aeronautics, were fully as 
remarkable as those by which M. Santos-Dumont has made 
so great a reputation—seem to have convinced MM. Renard 
and Krebs that the problem was insoluble with the means 
at their disposal. 

What do we ask of a navigable balloon in order that 
it may be of practical use? Clearly the first requisite is 
that it should be able to undertake a journey in any direc- 
tion, and complete it within a reasonable time. The 
analogy is that of the ocean steamer, which leaves Liverpool 
on a given day and arrives at New York on a fixed day 
thereafter. We can excuse its being delayed a few hours— 
say even ten per cent. of its schedule time—by bad weather, 
and we can understand that once in a way an accident to 
the machinery may prevent its arriving at all. But it 
would be a quite useless vessel if it had to wait for a fine 
day to start, and was always liable to be forced back to its 
original port by a head-wind, or to be driven down to the 
African coast by a persistent north-wester. An air-ship, to 
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fulfil the same conditions, must be capable of travelling 
against any reasonable wind. Buta balloon is in a worse 
ease than the ship contending with a head-wind, because 
there is no water for its hull to rest in, but it is totally 
immersed in the air, and must consequently travel at the 
same rate as the wind. In other words, if the wind is 
moving at twenty miles an hour, and the navigable balloon 
is to travel at twenty miles an hour in the opposite direc- 
tion, it must move relatively to the air at a speed of forty 
miles an hour—that is, it must be capable of making forty 
miles an hour in a dead calm. Now a wind of twenty miles 
an hour is nothing out of the way: it is the limit, according 
to a useful table given by Mr. Walker, of what is defined as 
a ‘strong breeze.’ In order to make head against a gale of 
forty miles an hour, the balloon must be endowed with a 
potential speed in still air of fifty or sixty miles, equal to 
that of our fastest express trains. Now, the resistance of 
the air varies as the cube of the speed of a moving body, so 
that, in order to travel at forty miles an hour, which is 
clearly the lowest speed with which a practical air-ship can 
be endowed (for the anemometers on the Eiffel Tower have 
shown that the average speed of the wind at that moderate 
altitude is eighteen miles an hour), a balloon like ‘ La 
‘ France’ would have needed engines, not four, but sixty- 
four, times as powerful—i.e., of at least 544 horse-power. 
Even with the light motors of to-day, such an engine would 
weigh at least two tons, and to think of fitting it to a 
balloon is enough to show us the hopelessness of the 
business. Captain Renard and his colleague twenty years 
ago retired from the contest, although it is understood that 
they have since been engaged upon the task of fitting their 
vessel for use in war, where it might play a very decisive 
part. Military reasons have kept the work so secret that 
nothing is really known as to its results. 

There is another argument against the likelihood of 
navigable balloons ever becoming serious rivals to ships and 
railway trains, which has been expressed with special force 
by M. P. Banet-Rivet. We have shown that a dirigible 
balloon, in order to be of any use for the ordinary purposes 
of travel, or for the conveyance of mails and other light 
swift freight, must be capable of a speed of at least fifty 
miles an hour in still air. But what will be the condition 
of a balloon, made of any conceivable fabric, travelling at 

such a speed? Anyone who has been on a motor-car doing 
forty or fifty miles for a short spurt, or will put his head 
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out of window the next time he is in a fast express, will be 
able faintly to realise the pressure of the air at such speeds. 
Further, we know that a captive balloon in a gale blowing 
at anything over thirty miles an hour is liable to be rapidly 
destroyed. It is simply inconceivable that a balloon of any 
known material should be able to stand travelling through 
the air at such a rate. Even if the fabric were capable of 
resisting the tremendous pressure of the air, it would 
certainly lose its shape, and be crushed or pitted in front 
to an extent which would totally impede its progress, if it 
did not destroy the whole machine. It is clear that only a 
metallic hull like that of a ship could endure the strain. 
In that case we are driven to conclude that the navigable 
balloon which is adapted for really useful speeds must either 
be so gigantic in size as to be impossible to handle—other- 
wise it could not raise its own weight—or must be heavier 
than air, in which case it ceases to be a balloon, and comes 
into the second class of air-ships, which we have yet to con- 


_ sider, and with which the future of aerial navigation must 


lie. 

If this argument is sound, as it appears to be, it is need- 
less to enter into a lengthy discussion of the most recent 
attempts to build navigable balloons. The most notable of 
these, which we owe to the skill and perseverance of 
M. Santos-Dumont, helps to illustrate our thesis. M. Santos- 
Dumont has the advantage of using motors whose power in 
relation to their weight is tenfold superior to anything 
known twenty years ago, and yet he has not outdone the 
achievements of ‘La France.’ On his most famous trip, 
when he won the Deutsch prize by flying round the LHiffel 
Tower from St. Cloud, he only just managed to cover five 
miles within the stipulated half-hour, and until he is able 
to show a greatly superior speed to that it is useless to look 
for any practical results from his work. At the same time, 
one would not appear regardless of the courage and ability 
which he has shown in his work, and which have justly 
earned him a high reputation among those who seek the 
dominion of the air. 

We must conclude that, so far as theory based on exist- 
ing experience can tell us, the navigable balloon is an 
unrealisable dream. That is to say, it can never hope to 
compete with the steamer or the railway as a conveyance 
for passengers or mails, whilst no one supposed that it 
would ever furnish a practicable method of conveying freight. 
Its use must be confined to the purposes of sport and war. 
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In a future campaign it is quite possible that balloons of the 
type of that of M. Santos-Dumont may play a considerable 
part. Asa method of reconnaissance, nothing can be more 
promising than a trip in such a vehicle across the lines of 
an enemy, whilst it is conceivable that it might also be used 
with advantage to keep up communications between a 
besieged town or fortress and the surrounding country— 
though that is not very likely. As an actual engine of war- 
fare—dropping high explosives into a hostile army or 
fortress—it is less likely to be of importance, even if the 
rule of the Hague Conference, which forbids such a method of 
fighting, were to become a dead letter, as it probably would if 
it were found to hamper one of the combatants in a great 
European war. The practical difficulties, not to speak of 
the danger to the aeronaut, who would almost certainly 
upset when he cut loose his load of mélinite, may be trusted 
to keep this new horror out of the field for a long time to 
come. 

Although we do not believe that the future of aerial 
navigation lies with the navigable balloon, there is this 
justification for its discussion at length—that at present it 
is the only air-ship which has actually been used by man- 
kind. With the exception of a few sporadic and doubtful 
cases, no one has ventured to trust himself to the mercy of 
the flying machine, which supports itself solely by its motion, 
like a bird. Yet there are various promising experiments 
to be recorded, and at least one model—the aerodrome of 
Professor 8. P. Langley—has actually flown for half a mile 
at a time without accident, while Sir Hiram Maxim is con- 
vinced, and has convinced those bést able to judge, that his 
full-sized aeroplane is perfectly able to fly, when the still 
insuperable troubles of balancing in the air and of alighting 
without destruction are overcome. It remains to consider 
what has been done in this line,and what are the conditions 
of the problem. 

The analogy of nature shows us that the problem of flight 
can be completely solved without the introduction of the 
balloon. Birds and insects, which have solved it so per- 
fectly, are all heavier than the air which they displace, and 
keep themselves up by the pressure which their wings exert 
upon it—either by flapping, which is comparable to treading 
water in swimming, or by soaring, which is the method 
that the successful flying machine will probably adopt. 
These processes both depend on the axiom which has thus 
been enunciated, ‘The air is a solid if you hit it hard 
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‘enough.’ Professor Langley, in his admirable little essay 
on the pterodactyl, ‘The Greatest Flying Creature,’ points 
out the distinction between birds like the pigeon or the 
wild goose, which fly by flapping their wings, and birds like 
the condor or the eagle, which soar apparently without 
effort. Elsewhere, in the classic monographs on ‘ Experi- 
‘ments in Aerodynamics,’ and ‘The Internal Work of the 
‘ Wind,’ to which we owe our most important knowledge 
of this subject, he has shown all future investigators how 
to attack the problem of flight. Instead of dealing with 
the history of flying machines which are related to have 
flown, from the pigeon of Archytas to the somewhat mythical 
artificial albatross of Le Bris, it will be more useful to give 
some account of Professor Langley’s results, which he has 
utilised in the construction of the most efficient flying 
model that has yet been seen. 

In the first place it must be noted that the laws of flight 
are to be discovered in the behaviour of the soaring birds. 
For thousands of years they have completely mastered the 
art which man hopes one day to apply to the construction 
of a flying machine. Darwin’s admirable description of the 
condors which he saw in South America is worth quoting, 
as an exact observer’s account of the process :— 


‘Except when rising from the ground, I do not recollect ever 
having seen one of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima, 1 watched 
several for nearly half an hour, without once taking off my eyes; they 
moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, descending and ascending 
without giving a single flap. As they glided close over my head, I 
intently watched from an oblique position the outlines of the separate 
and great terminal feathers of each wing, and these separate feathers, 
if there had been the least vibratory movement, would have appeared 
as if blended together; but they were seen distinct against the blue 
sky. The head and neck were moved frequently, and apparently 
with force, and the extended wings seemed to form the fulcrum on 
which the movements of the neck, body, and tail acted. Ifthe bird 
wished to descend, the wings were for a moment collapsed; and when 
again expanded, with an altered inclination, the momentum gained 
by the rapid descent seemed to urge the bird upwards with the even 
and steady movement of a paper kite. In the case of any bird 
soaring, its motion must be sufficiently rapid so that the action of 
the inclined surfaces of its body on the atmosphere may counter- 
balance its gravity. The force to keep up the momentum of a body 
moving in a horizontal plane in the air (in which there is so little 
friction) cannot be great, and this force is all that is wanted.’ 


The problem is to devise a mechanical apparatus which 
will imitate the condor, and will incidentally be large 
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enough to support one or more human beings who may 
control its flight. In order to do this it is clearly necessary 
to understand exactly how the bird supports itself and soars 
with so little apparent expenditure of energy. Of all those 
who have set their wits to tackle this problem—some with 
a certain measure of practical success, if the stories of 
artificial birds are to be accepted—Professor Langley was 
the first to carry out a truly scientific investigation. Of 
the two monographs already mentioned, the one that was 
published second is really the first to be studied. It deals 
with the ‘internal work’ of the wind, and has revealed a 
state of things which no one had previously guessed. We 
think of the wind as a fairly uniform force; but Professor 
Langley has shown that, even when it seems steadiest, it is 
but a generic name for a series of infinitely complex 
phenomena. It is always variable and irregular in its 
movements beyond anything which could be anticipated. 
Even the smallest portion of an air current which can be 
examined proves to have no homogeneous parts. It consists 
of an exceedingly complex tangle of tiny and diverse 
currents. It is by a kind of selective action upon these 
currents that the bird soars, by choosing out all the varia- 
tions which happen to suit its motion. The birds ‘see the 
‘ wind,’ so to say, or in some mysterious way recognise a fact 
which only the happy accident of using a very small and 
sensitive anemometer revealed to Professor Langley. The 
stronger and more apparently uniform the wind is, the 
greater are its relative fluctuations. ‘Ina high wind the 
‘air moves in a tumultuous mass, the velocity being at one 
‘ moment, perhaps, forty miles an hour, then diminishing to 
‘an almost instantaneous calm, and then resuming.’ It is 
to these minute and rapid changes that Professor Langley 
refers when he speaks of the ‘ internal work’ of the wind. 
He has lucidly shown how, if we assume, as we must, that 
birds have an instinctive ability to utilise these fluctuations, 
they account for such a remarkable phenomenon as the fact 
that a turkey buzzard has been seen to hover, with no 
apparent effort, stationary in the teeth of a gale blowing 
at thirty-five miles an hour. 

The application of this remarkable discovery lies in the 
proposition that it should be possible to cause any suitably 
disposed body, animate or inanimate, wholly immersed in 
the wind, and wholly free to move, to advance against the 
general direction of the wind as a whole. This would be 
clearly impossible if the wind were so nearly homogeneous 
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as the misleading voice of our senses causes us to suppose. 
‘A ship is free to go against a head-wind by the force of 
‘ that wind, owing to the fact that it is partly immersed 
‘in the water, which acts on the keel; but it is here 
‘ asserted that—contrary to usual opinion, and in opposition 
‘ to what may at first seem the teaching of physical science— 
‘it is not impossible that a heavy and nearly inert body, 
‘ wholly immersed in the air, can be made to do this.’ That 
is to say, it may be possible to construct a flying machine, 
whether with an automatic ‘ brain’ analogous to the balance- 
chamber in a Whitebead torpedo, or under the control of a 
trained aeronaut, which will fly without the use of a motor 
by utilising all the favourable variations in the wind, or at 
least will use its motor as the auxiliary screw of a sailing 
yacht, for progress in calms or against a persistently un- 
helpful air current. It may still take many years of ex- 
periment and sedulous aping of nature to devise the intricate 
machinery of the automatic brain, indeed, or to endow 
human aeronauts with the capacity of ‘seeing the wind,’ 
and constantly shifting the aeroplanes to take advantage of 
its shifts, which the bird has instinctively acquired in so 
many ages; but Professor Langley has demonstrated the 
theoretical possibility of such a machine. 

He was anticipated in practice by the ingenious and 
resourceful Otto Lilienthal, whose sad death by an accident 
to his wings in 1896 was a great blow to the study of flight, 
although his work was taken up in the United States by 
Mr. Chanute and his friends, and there carried to a higher 
pitch of development. Lilienthal, who was born in 1848, took 
a very early interest in the problem of flight, and soon per- 
ceived that it could best be attacked by a careful investigation 
of the conditions which determine the soaring of birds. He 
published the result of his observations in his epoch-making 
treatise of 1889 on ‘ The Flight of Birds as the Basis of the 
‘ Art of Flying.’ In this work he reached independently 
the result which Professor Langley attained by his study of 
the wind, and showed that a man equipped with sustaining 
aeroplanes could ‘ perform soaring or sailing flight’ without 
the use of any motor beyond that afforded by the wind 
itself. He laid down thirty rules for the construction of 
wings, as his supporting aeroplanes may fitly be called, of 
which the most important may thus be summarised :— 

(1) The construction of flying machines is not dependent 
upon motors. 
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(2) Hovering flight, however, is impossible without a motor _ 


of at least 1°5 horse-power. 

(3) A man has sufficient muscular power to fly in an 
average wind. 

(4) In a wind moving faster than twenty-two miles an 
hour a man can perform soaring or sailing flight by means 
of adequate and appropriate sustaining surfaces. 

(5) All such flying apparatus must be modelled on the 
wings of large birds. 

In 1891 Lilienthal constructed his first soaring machine, 
and began to make short flights. With the aid of a bird- 
shaped framework, so constructed that the inclination of the 
wings and tail could be altered at pleasure by the athletic 
experimenter—Lilienthal was a trained gymnast—he suc- 
cessfully attempted toboggan-like glides down an inclined 
plane of air, starting from the top of a low mound, down 
whose sides he ran until the air-pressure on the under sides 
of his wings raised him from the ground. Long and 
assiduous practice, varied by many tumbles, taught him to 
steer himself in the air by adjusting the wings to every 
change in the wind. At length he came to fly as much as 
a quarter of a mile at a time. The sensation was wildly 
exhilarating, as Mr. Chanute and other experimenters agree. 
‘ Finally,’ wrote Lilienthal, ‘we become perfectly at ease, 
‘ even when soaring high in the air, while the indescribably 
‘ beautiful and gentle gliding over the long sunny slopes 
‘ rekindles our ardour at every trial. It does not take very 
‘ long before it is quite a matter of indifference whether we 
‘ are gliding along two or twenty yards above the ground; 
‘ we feel how safely the air is carrying us, even though we 
‘see diminutive men looking up at us in astonishment. 
‘Soon we pass over ravines as high as houses, and sail for 
‘ several hundred yards through the air without any danger, 
‘ parrying the force of the wind at every movement.’ 

Lilienthal insisted, very wisely, on the need for exhaustive 
experiments of this kind before any attempt was made to build 
a more ambitious flying machine. The great difficulty with 
all such machines is to preserve the balance in the air. It 
is analogous to the difficulty which would be found in riding 
a bicycle over a surface which was constantly in motion, like 
the waves of the sea; at every instant the wind is varying 
and threatening to upset the experimenter, whose aeroplanes 
then cease to support him and he comes down like a shot 
pheasant. Lilienthal himself paid the penalty of his bold- 
ness with his life; after five years of experiments, he went 
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out one day with a new apparatus which a sudden change 
in the wind dashed to the ground from a height of about 
one hundred feet, and he was killed on the spot. His only 
English follower, Mr. Pilcher, was similarly killed in 1899 
by the failure of an essential part of his apparatus. But 
Mr. Chanute, who discovered that the soaring apparatus 
might be made much safer by the superposition of several 
aeroplanes one above the other, believes that he has elimi- 
nated this source of danger, and declares that ‘any young 
‘and active man can become expert in a week’ with his 
wings. There can be no doubt that much light will be 
thrown on the problem of flying by the extended use of such 
soaring machines. Lilienthal hoped to see ‘ Fliegesport,’ 
as he called his art, become a rival to rowing or cycling 
among athletic lads. ‘If, he said, ‘we can succeed in 
‘ enticing to the hill the young men who to-day make use of 
‘ the bicycle or the boat to strengthen their nerve and muscle, 
‘so that, borne by their wings, they may glide through the 
‘ air, we shall then have directed the developement of human 
‘ flight into a course which leads towards perfection.’ 

The flying machine of the future, however, will be closer 
akin to a steamship than to a bird. The purposes of the 
condor or the eagle are efficiently served by wings which 
enable them to make wide circles in the air rather than to 
take long journeys, though for the latter purpose they 
possess an auxiliary motor in the highly developed muscles 
of their breasts. But the human flying machine will be 
used chiefly, if not entirely, for the purposes of the traveller. 
It must therefore, be provided with a motor which will 
drive it rapidly through the air and will render it largely 
independent of the wind. We have already seen that the 
successful machine of this type must be heavier than the 
air: as Sir Hiram Maxim has said, ‘it is quite as impossible 
‘ to propel a balloon with any considerable degree of velocity 
‘through the air as it is for a jelly-fish to travel through 
‘the water at a high rate of speed.’ Thus the flying 
machine must keep itself afloat as well as travel by means 
of its motor power. That this is possible is clear from the 
instance of the kite, which is kept afloat by the air-pressure 
on its under surface; relatively to the air, a kite is moving 
at a high speed, although it may be stationary with refer- 
ence to the ground. Here again the classical investigation 
is that of Professor Langley, who published its results in 
his ‘Experiments in Aerodynamics’ (1891). He con- 
structed what he called a ‘ whirling table,’ consisting of a 
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long horizontal arm which could be rotated at any desired 
speed, so that the behaviour of an aeroplane suspended at 
its outer end could be scientifically examined. By means of 
a series of most ingenious experiments, he was able to show 
what conditions the flying machine must fulfil, and what 
difficulties it has to contend with. In the first place, he 
discovered that a horizontal plane in motion through the air 
loses part of its weight, and so tends to fall more slowly 
than it would do at rest, the difference representing the 
part which is borne up by the air. If, instead of being 
horizontal, the plane is inclined at an angle to the ground, 
it is obvious that the weight thus borne up will be increased ; 
every schoolboy who has ever thrown a paper dart has an 
empirical knowledge of that fact. But no one had realised 
the true state of the case, which is expressed in what will 
henceforward be known as Langley’s Law, the fundamental 
proposition on which the construction of flying machines 
must be based. This law tells us that the faster a flying 
machine travels, the less energy will be needed to keep it 
afloat. In the words of its discoverer: ‘If, in such aerial 
‘ motion, there be given a plane of fixed size and weight, 
‘inclined at such an angle and moved forward at such a 
‘speed that it shall be sustained in horizontal flight, then 
‘the more rapid the motion is, the less will be the power 
‘required to support and advance it.’ This is just the 
opposite to the case of the balloon or the ocean steamer, 
where the necessary energy increases by leaps and bounds 
with the speed of the moving body, until a limit is reached 
beyond which it is impossible to go. Professor Langley’s 
remarkable discovery is illustrated in the following table, 
which shows the weight that can be supported in the air by 
one horse-power, according to the angle at which the sus- 
taining aeroplane is inclined to the horizon :— 














| ; : | Weight that 

| Angle of | Soaring Horizontal Work Ex- |} = ional 
Aeroplane | Speed (V), Pressure, pended per | will Drive 

| to Horizon | _ i= Feet in Grammes Minute, in through Air 

per Second Foot-pounds | 4 Speed V 

| 

| | | Lbs, 

45° | 867 500 2,434 15 

30° 34°8 275 1,268 | 29 

| 15° | 867 128 623 | 58 

10° 40°7 88 474 77 

| | 498 45 297 | 122 

2° 65°6 20 174 209 
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We see, from the last line of this table, that a flying 
machine whose aeroplanes are inclined at an angle of 2° to 
the horizon will support a weight of 209 lbs. for every horse- 
power developed by its motor, and will travel at a speed of 
forty-five miles per hour. Now, it is possible to construct 
engines—such as that which Sir Hiram Maxim uses in his 
great flying machine—which weigh no more than 8 lbs. per 
horse-power, so that there is no physical bar to the construction 
of a flying machine which will rival our express trains in speed, 
and will carry a large number of passengers. The theoretical 
establishment of this fact is the greatest of the many debts 
which we owe to the brilliant genius of Professor Langley. 

Unfortunately, it is still too early to believe that the 
problem of flight is solved, although we are entitled to say 
that science now pronounces it to be soluble. Several flying 
machines have been constructed which, as far as their power 
to fly is concerned, leave little or nothing to be desired. 
The artificial birds of many inventors, like Pénaud, Le Bris, 
Pichancourt and Ader, have their lineal descendants in the 
machines of Sir Hiram Maxim and Professor Langley, which 
are the most remarkable contributions yet made to the 
practical solution of the problem of flight. The aerodrome 
of Professor Langley, driven by a small steam engine 
and supported by aeroplanes which give it a remarkable 
resemblance to the pterodactyl of prehistoric times, has 
more than once performed a satisfactory flight of half a mile 
or more, coming safely to earth again in a fashion which 
seems to show that its inventor has gone far to overcome 
the two great difficulties that confront the aeronaut—balance 
and safe descent. Sir Hiram Maxim admits that he does 
not yet see his way to solve them, and so his machine— 
which, unlike the model of Professor Langley, is constructed 
of sufficient size to carry several passengers—has never been 
allowed to leave the rails which hold it to the earth. It has 
frequently shown itself capable of rising from the ground, 
but its inventor wisely refuses to risk its costly machinery 
in actual flight. Here is the crux of the matter. As we 
have seen, the great essential of a flying machine is not only 
that it should be able to raise itself, but that it should keep 
its balance in the air. And no one has yet satisfactorily 
solved this problem. Further, there is the trouble that an 
accident to a flying machine must necessarily involve the 
grave injury, if not the death, of its aeronaut, and its own 
destruction. Only practice in the air can throw light on the 
difficulties of balance, but it seems almost certain that the first 
experimenters will not live to tell their tale. Here is a grave 
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hitch. As Mr. H. G. Wells, with his extraordinary faculty of 
realising the things that lie outside experience, has said :— 

‘A man off his feet has the poorest skill in balancing. Even the 
simple trick of the bicycle costs him some hours of labour. The 
instantaneous adjustments of the wings, the quick response to a 
passing breeze, the swift recovery of equilibrium, the giddy, eddying 
movements that require such absolute precision—all that he must 
learn with infinite labour and infinite danger, if ever he is to conquer 
flying. The flying machine that will start off some fine day, driven 
by neat “little levers,” with a nice open deck like a liner, and all 
loaded up with bombshells and guns, is the easy dream of a literary 
man. In lives and in treasure the cost of the conquest of the empire 
of the air may even exceed all that has been spent in man’s great 
conquest of the sea, Certainly it will be costlier than the greatest 
war that has ever devastated the world.’ 


Perhaps this is a heightened and telling way of putting it, 
but there is much sense in Mr. Wells’s argument. Various 
plans have been suggested for lightening the danger to the 
first experimenters with flying machines. Some hold with Dr. 
Barton, that a balloon should be attached to the aeroplane, 
to be kept in reserve until the difficulties of balance are 
overcome. But, as we have shown, the addition of a balloon 
would probably nullify the qualities of the flying machine, 
which depends for its support on a speed which would 
apparently be impossible to attain with so much resistance as 
the air would present to the surface of the balloon. Others 
have suggested in all seriousness that condemned criminals 
should be given a chance for their lives by manning the first 
air-ships! Others, who are perhaps the most practical, 
suggest that trials should always take place over water, with 
a fast torpedo-boat or two in attendance to pick up the 
aeronauts in case of accident. There would certainly be no 
harm in the Admiralty taking favourable notice of a request 
for assistance of this kind. It is possible that the aeronaut 
might carry a parachute with which to make a leap for life 
in case of disaster, or even a small balloon which could be 
speedily inflated from a cylinder of compressed hydrogen—a 
kind of aerial life-belt. But it is certain that, whatever 
precautions he adopts, the first man who undertakes to steer 
a flying machine will need even thicker plates of brass on his 
heart than Horace ascribed to the first sailor. We fear that 
the conquest of the air will demand a heavy toll of life 
and treasure. Yet we do not doubt that it will one day be 
achieved, if only because the empire of the world lies at the 
feet of the man who constructs an air-ship that can be con- 
verted into a really efficient engine of war. 
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Art. IV.—1. Imperialism: a Study. By J. A. Hopson. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 1902. 


2. A Rectorial Address. By ANDREW CaRNEGIE. Edinburgh: 
T. & A. Constable. 1902. 


8. The Control! of the Tropics. By Bensamin Kipp. London 
and New York: Macmillan. 1898. 


4. Free Exchange: Papers on Political and Economic Subjects. 
By the late Rr. Hon. Sir Lovis Matter. London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1891. 


5. Fabianism and the Empire. By Bernarp Suaw. London: 
Grant Richards. 1900. 


oe half a century at least writers and statesmen have 

periodically warned the British electorate of the 
dangers attending any extension of their foreign possessions, 
and of the difficulty of combining such a course with the 
task of securing for the working population a standard of 
living which will enable them to compete on equal terms 
with rivals unhampered by national debts and national 
armaments. So far Great Britain has apparently been 
equal to the pursuit of the two incompatible political ideals 
which her destiny has forced upon her, and has belied the 
profound remark of Mountstuart Elphinstone that ‘ most 
‘mistakes in politics arise from ignorance of the plain 
‘ maxim that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
‘not to be.’ Whether she has really succeeded in the 
effort, or whether she has merely been drawing bills on 
futurity which have not yet matured, it is too soon as yet to 
determine. Are we about to witness, as some hold, a 
developement which will end either in military and 
imperial consolidation on a gigantic scale, or in disruption 
without and socialism within? or will it be still possible to 
steer a middle course between either extreme, and carry to 
its fitting conclusion the enterprise of promoting the free 
progress of the nation at home, while founding free nations 
abroad and spreading over a large portion of the earth’s 
surface British traditions of government and commerce ? 
Every variety of answer to such questions as these is offered 
in the volumes whose titles we have placed at the head of 
this article, and will always without much regard to facts 
or figures be adopted by the individual inquirer according to 
his temperament, whether optimistic or the reverse. But 
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the present moment is perhaps not inopportune for a roving 
survey of the solutions presented, and of the elements neces- 
sary towards forming an opinion. We may begin by referring 
to the ideas of a citizen of the great Republic, upon peaceful 
co-operation with which the future of the British Empire to 
all appearances so largely depends. 

One of the most interesting tendencies of recent economic 
thought is a recognition of the importance of the internal 
business of a nation as compared with its foreign trade. 
Sir Robert Giffen has long insisted on this point, and 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his address to the students of 
St. Andrews University, has still further emphasised it. 


‘The relative importance,’ he says, ‘of the two markets is often lost 
sight of. The home market of America takes 96 per cent. of all 
manufactured articles, only four per cent. going to foreign markets. 
Even Britain’s home market takes four-fifths of her manufactures, only 
one-fifth going abroad, Politicians give far too much importance to 
distant foreign markets, which can never amount to much, and far too 
little to measures for improving conditions at home, which would 
increase the infinitely more important home market. If the people of 
the United Kingdom could spend even 1/. per head more per year, 
her home commerce would be increased by more than the total value 
of her exports to all of Australasia, British North America, and China 
combined, Truly foreign commerce is a braggart always in evidence, 
home commerce is the true king.’ 


Mr. Hobson insists on the same point and goes into some 
detail in attempting to prove it as regards Great Britain. 
Taking the total national income of the country at 
1,700,000,000I., and the profit of the turn-over of our foreign 
trade at some 38,000,000I., he estimates the income derived 
from our foreign trade at only j;th part of the national 
income. This estimate is absurdly inadequate. The wages 
of workmen manufacturing for export are as certainly 
part of the income derived by the nation from foreign trade 
as the profits of the manufacturers and merchants engaged 
in it. It is, of course, a speculative point how much extra 
income is derived from foreign trade over that which the 
people would receive from the same capital and energy ex- 
pended at home; but it would certainly be near the mark to 
reckon the worth of the foreign trade at the whole value of 
the export business of the country, which would bring it up 
to something like an eighth of the total national income. 
But, whatever the actual proportion may be, the fact of 
the superior importance of the home trade is clear, and 
this fact has a marked bearing both on the free trade 
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theory of international trade and on current notions as re- 
gards colonial expansion. 

If we follow correctly Mr. Carnegie’s somewhat contradic- 
tory arguments we gather that he attaches little importance to 
international free trade. He is probably correct in asserting, 
with the German economists, that the ‘ spread of manufac- 
‘tures will be so general that the leading nations will finally 
‘supply most of their principal wants, at least to a much 
‘ greater extent than before. It follows,’ he adds, ‘ that 
‘ exchange of articles between nations (foreign commerce) is 
‘not to increase so rapidly as exchange of articles within 
‘nations.’ But it is easy to attach too much importance to 
this supposed tendency. Vast tracts of the earth’s surface 
must long remain exclusively devoted to the production of 
the raw materials of food and industry for the consumption 
of manufacturing nations, and owing to climatic and other 
conditions it is likely that certain localities will retain ad- 
vantages over others for the manufacture of special articles ; 
that Lancashire, for instance, may retain her superiority in 
the manufacture of certain classes of cotton goods while 
losing that superiority in other classes to the United 
States. There will, therefore, with increased specialisation, 
always remain a field for foreign exchange little less profit- 
able than at present. Mr. Carnegie dwells more unanswer- 
ably on the advantage of free trade over great areas and 
great populations like that of the United States, and 
predicts the extension of similar areas—in Central Europe, 
for instance—which will still further demonstrate the pre- 
dominant advantages of home trade. Such considerations, 
while attesting the truth of the principle of free trade, 
would seem to minimise the importance, at all events for 
states forming part of these large areas, of international 
free trade in the Cobdenic sense. Mr. Carnegie indeed goes 
much further than this when he says that the home trade 
is doubly profitable, because ‘ exchange of products benefits 
‘ both buyer and seller. With British home commerce both 
‘ are Britons; with foreign commerce only one is a Briton, the 
‘ other a foreigner.’ What exactly Mr. Carnegie means by 
this utterance it is not easy to see. The benefit to a buyer 
is the same whether his need is satisfied from within his 
own community or from abroad, while a seller benefits 
equally whether he sells to a foreigner or to a countryman ; 
and no Briton would be profited ‘ doubly,’ in an economic 
sense (whatever obvious advantages of another order might 
result), if we ceased to import 60,000,000/. worth of foreign 
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manufactured goods, and, as a necessary corollary, to ex- 
port a similar value of our own manufactures. The real 
significance of Mr. Carnegie’s phrase is to demonstrate his 
own preference for a system of protection, but his argu- 
ments point to the necessity of free trade for this country. 
‘It is,’ as he himself remarks, ‘a serious disadvantage to 
‘Great Britain in the contest that her home market 
‘cannot expand as rapidly as the American, or even the 
‘German. Size of productive territory as affecting popu- 
‘lation is a prime factor in the race for first place among 
‘nations in material production.’ Foreign trade must 
therefore necessarily continue to be of greater relative 
importance to this country than to countries like the United 
States and Germany. She must continue to seek com- 
pensation for the smallness of her productive territory by a 
facility of commercial intercourse with other industrial 
areas; and, whatever may be the case with larger and more 
self-sufficing states, for Great Britain free trade, or as close 
an approximation to it as possible, must remain an object 
of prime importance as long as geographical considerations 
and national and racial differences continue to present an 
insuperable obstacle to the welding of the British Empire 
into one fiscal and commercial whole. The free-trade 
statesmen of the last century are often reproached for 
their insistence on the foreign trade of the country and 
their constant appeals to the figures which recorded its 
volume; but though they neglected to some extent the 
value of the home market their policy was in the main 
founded on a just appreciation of the needs of their own 
country. 

It is, indeed, quite consistent with their view of our 
industrial position and needs to emphasise the importance 
of developing the home market. Every effort to do so 
should be encouraged even with a view to increasing the 
foreign trade if it is true, as Mr. Carnegie points out, that 
the most powerful weapon for conquering foreign markets 
is a profitable home market. The ‘law of the surplus’ 
makes it axiomatic that the ‘nation fortified by the best 
‘home demand for any article will finally conquer the 
‘ world’s trade in that article in neutral markets.’ From 
this point of view it is encouraging to learn that ‘ Britain 
‘alone among European nations’ (a rather questionable 
statement, by the way) ‘ holds in reserve an important im- 
‘ perfectly developed home market.’ If ever ‘ she fails to find 
‘more profitable occupation for her people’ she could add 
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to her production to the extent of some sixty millions worth 
per year of foreign supplies. More important still, she could 
add enormously to her own production, without diminishing, 
while even adding to her exports, by the mere increase 
of consuming power which she could acquire if her people, 
by the exercise of greater self-restraint and thrift, were to 
rise to the standard in these respects of the Continent and 
of America. Hence the supreme importance, from an 
economic point of view, of all measures for improving con- 
ditions at home; and, above all, of abstention from wasting 
the energy and resources of the nation upon the struggle 
for distant foreign markets of infinitesimal importance 
in the total return of foreign trade, which itself is 
thus relegated to a secondary position in the national 
economy. 

For an examination into the question of the commercial 
value of recent acquisitions of territory, and of colonial 
possessions generally, Mr. Hobson’s work has put together 
materials which no political student can afford to neglect. 
Marred as it is by want of sympathy, by sinister imputations, 
and by certain defects of economic analysis, faults to which 
we shall be obliged to return and which have prevented it 
from attracting the attention it deserves, the book is yet 
the only sustained attempt since the disappearance of the 
Cobdenic traditious to sum up the economic results of a 
fresh period of colonial expansion. For the time is certainly 
at hand when ‘a nation of shopkeepers’ ought to take 
stock of the liabilities which they have undertaken with so 
light a heart, and endeavour to form an opinion, from a 
business point of view, of the value of recent additions to 
their territory and population. 

These additions have not been confined to Great Britain, 
for all the chief European nations, and latterly the United 
States of America, have joined in the movement by which 
vast portions of Africa and Asia and the islands in the 
Pacific and elsewhere have been annexed; but by far the 
largest acquisitions have fallen to this country. Since 1870 
—as Mr. Hobson shows by one of the statistical tables 
which form perhaps the most useful portion of this work— 
an area of 4,754,000 square miles and an estimated popu- 
lation of 88 millions have been added to our Empire, whose 
nucleus is only 120,000 square miles, with a population of 
40 millions; and it is during the last fifteen years that the 
greater portion of this expansion has taken place. But 
the meaning and magnitude of our acquisitions can only 
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be realised from the actual list which Mr. Hobson has 














compiled. 
Date of Area. . 
seen | Acquisition | Square miles | Population 
Europe— | 
Cyprus 1878 3,584 227,900 
Africa— | 
Zanzibar and Pemba 1888 ]/) 1,000,000 200,000 
East Africa Protectorate . — ss. 2,500,000 
Uganda Protectorate 1894-6 | 140,000 3,800,000 
Somali Coast Protectorate.| 1884-5 | 68,000 ? 
British Central Africa 
Protectorate . 1889 42,217 688,049 
Lagos to 1899 | 21,000 3,000,000 
Gambia . to 1888 | 3,555 215,000 
Ashantee . . . 1896-1901 70,000 2,000,000 
400,000 | £ 25,000,000 
Niger Coast Protectorate . 1885-1898 to to 
500,000 | | 40,000,000 
Egypt . ° ° 1882 400,000 9,734,405 
Soudan : 1882 950,000 | 10,000,000 
Griqualand West . 1871-1880; 15,197 83,373 
Zululand . . 1879-1897/ 10,521 240,000 
British Bechuanaland 1885 51,424 72,736 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 1891 213,000 200,000 
Transkei . . 1879-1885 2,535 153,582 
Tembuland 1885 4,155 180,130 
Pondoland ; 1894 4,040 188,000 
Griqualand East . 1879-1885 7,511 152,609 
British §. Africa Charter . 1889 750,600 321,000 
Transvaal : 1900 119,139 870,000 
Orange River Colony 1900 48,826 207,503 
Asia— 
| Hong Kong littoral . 1898 376 100,000 
| Wei-hai-wei — 270 118,000 
Socotra : 1886 1,382 10,000 
Upper Burma . 1887 | 83,473 2,046,933 
Baluchistan 1876-89 130,000 500,000 
Sikkim 1890 2,818 30,000 
Rajputana (States) . 128,022 | 12,186,352 
Burma (States) 1881 62,661 785,800 
Jammu and Kashmir | 80,000 2,543,952 
Malay Protected States . 1883-1895 24,849 620,000 
North Borneo Co. ; 1881 31,106 175,000 
N. Borneo Protectorate 1888 — — 
Sarawak . : ; 1888 50,000 500,000 
British New Guinea. 1888 90,540 350,000 
Fiji Islands 1874 7,740 122,676 | 
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Leaving aside for the moment the character of these 
recent additions to the Empire, we may lock at the actual 
condition of British trade with foreign countries and with 
the chief groups of the Colonies as indicated by the following 
tables of percentage for the year 1901 : —* 


Imports from. Exports to. 
Percent. Per cent. 


Foreign countries . ° ° 80 635 
British India A F , ; 7 14 
Australasia . ° ° ‘ 7 95 
Canada : . ‘ ‘ m 4 3 
British S. Africa . 1 6 
Other British Possessions 1 4 
100 100 


The main facts in connexion with the colonial trade are 
re-stated by Mr. Hobson. They are, perhaps, not so well 
known as they ought to be. In spite of the vast additions 
made to British possessions there has during the last 
twenty-five years been a hardly perceptible increase in the 
value of British trade with them. As regards these Colonies 
and possessions, including recent acquisitions, there is stated 
to have been a gradual decline in the value of their exports 
to and imports from Great Britain as compared with their 
total trade. Further, during the same period, there has 
been a considerable increase of the trade of Great Britain 
with foreign countries—‘with that group of industrial 
‘nations,’ as Mr. Hobson puts it, ‘whom we regard as our 
‘industrial enemies, and whose political enmity we are in 
‘danger of arousing by our policy of expansion—France, 
‘Germany, Russia, and the United States’—our import 
trade with the United States alone being greater than with 
the whole of our Colonies. If figures were of any utility in 
political controversy these would convey some doubts of 
the maxim that trade follows the flag. But such is the 
thoughtlessly optimistic tone of public opinion that the 
statement of such considerations as these causes something 
like a passion of protest in the daily press. We are re- 
minded that a ‘ corn field does not rise and ripen in a day,’ 
that ‘thirty years is no test whatever in a question of 
‘ Imperial economics ;’ and it may at once be admitted that 
Mr. Hobson’s presentation of the case takes little or no 
account of the immense possibilities of gold production in 
the Transvaal and of the trade which such production must 


* Cobden Club leaflet 123. 
VOL. CXCOVII. NO. CCCCIV. AA 
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create between South Africa und Great Britain, and no less 
between South Africa and other countries. But when all 
is said that can be said the trade argument in favour of 
expansion is not altogether convincing, and Imperialism 
must find its justification, if not its causes, in other direc- 
tions. 

Mr. Hobson, indeed, is too much engrossed in making 
a case against Imperial expansion to be able to look at the 
question in the spirit of a philosopher or an historian. It 
was probably inevitable that in these days of cheap and 
rapid sea transit the enterprising, wealthy, and thickly 
populated countries of Europe would not long leave un- 
explored and undeveloped the vast territories comprising 
some of the richest land in the globe which lay at their 
doors; or that Great Britain, with her ocean supremacy, 
her adventurous and commercial traditions, and her proved 
capacity for ruling inferior races, could have stood aside 
from the general scramble. It would be mere perversity not 
to recognise that one of the chief concerns of mankind must 
be to develope to the full the national resources of the world 
in which they are placed, and that the great task must 
inevitably fall to the most vigorous of the races by which 
it is peopled. International rivalry and the belief of each 
competing State that conquering and colonising energy will 
prove materially advantageous to itself are undoubtedly the 
strongest motives which have inspired the recent advance, 
but there is nothing necessarily direful or ignoble in efforts 
which must result, after long ages perhaps, in lifting 
humanity to a higher level. Whether the process will be 
beneficial to each of the nations which is engaged in it, or 
to any of them, is a very different question, and one as to 
which dogmatism is surely out of place. Each of them 
believes, and has always believed, that it will be; and it is 
not for Englishmen, whose example and whose success, 
whether rightly understood or not, have encouraged similar 
enterprises in her rivals, to blame them for their emulation. 

France stands next to Great Britain in the area and popu- 
lation of her colonial empire, far the greater portion of 
which, over three and a half square millions of miles with a 
population of some thirty-seven millions, has been acquired 
since 1880. Many Frenchmen believe that these acquisi- 
tions will form the best title to glory of the Third Republic, 
which has renounced European ambitions to form a new 
Empire. Certain it is that in India, China and Western 
Africa the foundations of good and civilising government 
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os have been laid, that a race of active and capable French 
ul administrators has grown up, and that the value of the 
of colonial trade amounts to 33,563,171/., an increase of 
im. 2,348,7891. over the figure for 1900. The immense amount 
- of public expenditure upon the establishment of these 

colonies must prevent this sum from counting as pure 
«a profit, but they cannot but be an asset of real importance in 
he the future not merely to France but to the world, even if the 
it present exclusive commercial system should be maintained. 
nd Russian Imperial expansion, in some regions at least, 
cly seems due to a regular colonial policy of settlement for 
= purposes of agriculture and industry. Finally Germany, 
4 last in the field, has thirteen so-called colonies, with an area 


of a million square miles and a population of 14,687,000, 
cy: almost all of it tropical, with a white population of a few 
red thousands only. So far the German colonial experiment, 


ide with the exception of the settlement, which is not a colony, 
not in the southern province of Brazil, must be reckoned a failure. 
ust But German aspirations can by no means be measured by 
rid what has been accomplished. No European Government 
ust seems more eager than that of the German Empire to 
ich acquire colonial dependencies, or more firmly persuaded that 
—_ their exploitation will be justifiable, and may be used for the 
) 


purpose of acquiring a larger share of the carrying trade 
the of the world. Sentiment in this case, as in others, is a 
we powerful factor, and has a basis in the truth that the German 


arts population is large, rapidly increasing, and prone to emigra- 
ang tion ; eight million souls were lost to the Fatherland from 
, this cause in the last century, and twenty millions may be 
> lost to her in the present century, unless territories can be 
3 to acquired in which a northern people can live. Unfortunately 
non for Germany and for the peace of the world no such ter- 
it Is ritorizs remain which are not either settled or claimed by 
eas, her competitors. The absorption of Holland and her rich 
sd but unprogressive dependencies might appease the craving 


for tropical colonies, but then the aggrandisement of Germany 
in Europe would not be welcomed by her Continental neigh- 
1 of bours. German ambition for expansion, not less than 


ypu- 


th ® Russian ambition in a similar direction, must be reckoned 
ired with. If it can be kept within the bounds of moderation it 
«oe is difficult to say that, situated as Germany is, with an im- 
blic, mense home market as the foundation of a great foreign 
aow trade, and with a redundant, educated, and energetic popa- 
— lation, there would not be an economic justification for a 
a 


considerable colonial expansion. 
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Such, very briefly, are the general considerations which 
explain, if they do not justify, the recent remarkable develope- 
ment of colonial annexation. It has without doubt been 
largely inspired by the spectacle of the vast extent and 
flourishing condition of the British Empire, and the belief 
which Great Britain has fostered by the eagerness with 
which she has joined in the scramble for territory in every 
portion of the globe, that Imperial expansion is the true 
road to commercial prosperity. The conquest and govern- 
ment of India are undoubtedly the most splendid example of 
true Imperialism which the modern world has witnessed. 
In its origin the work of a handful of commercial adven- 
turers it has come to be carried on in a very different spirit 
and with different objects from those of nere commercial gain. 
To England primarily, but also to the rest of the world, it 
has been a source of economic prosperity that this great 
open market should have been acquired and developed; and 
the possession of India has afforded to generations of the 
British upper and middle classes a field for profitable em- 
ployment, while it has ministered to the sense of pride natural 
to a governing race. But to all those engaged in the work 
of administration the supreme object has long been the 
advantage of the Indian population, and the desire to pre- 
serve and extend the blessings of peace, justice, and material 
prosperity. The direct gain of Great Britain is small indeed 
compared with that which she may be believed to confer 
‘upon the subject races. The self-governing Colonies owe 
their existence to the naval supremacy of this country, which 
enabled her to annex islands and continents across the seas, 
and to the natural impulse of Britons to settle and colonise new 
countries. They have never been a source of direct profit to 
the mother country, except in so far as commerce and carrying 
trade are concerned (the measure of which, however, it is not 
easy to estimate), and, like India, they impose upon her the 
burden of immense naval and military armaments. But 
even in the ‘benighted’ seventies and eighties of the last 
century the burden of empire was gladly and proudly 
borne. It was not only ungracious but unnecessary for the 
mother State to count too closely the cost of supporting 
a splendid progeny in whose life her own traditions of 
civilisation and freedom were to be carried on. Nevertheless 
there are limits to the useful action of a state in the direction 
of expansion, and it must at some point become a question 
how far a particular nation assuming the arduous task of 
pioneer will itself derive benefit, immediate or remote, 
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from the undertaking. It is quite as likely that the benefit 
may fall to rival nations, or be confined, if benefit there 
be, to the savage or semi-civilised inhabitants of conquered 
regions, and that the parent state may overtax her own 
strength whilst she neglects far more vital interests at 
home. Some observers are beginning to think that in our 
case the limits thus indicated have been reached. In the 
opinion, for instance, of so approved a champion of Imperial 
principles as Sir Edward Grey the competing nations ‘ have 
‘ already bitten off more than they can chew.’ They had, he 
says in a recent speech, ‘ forced the pace, and the result had 
‘not been very satisfactory ; and, as regards Great Britain, 
‘ what we had now to do was to go on quietly and carefully 
‘and develope the parts we already had without attempting 
‘ to expand our possessions any more.’ 

The truth of Sir Edward Grey’s remarks is confirmed by 
an examination of the character of the new expansion, a 
salient feature of which is that almost the whole of the 
territory thus acquired is tropical, or so near the tropics 
as to practically preclude genuine colonisation by British 
settlers. In those few areas where Europeans can work and 
live, as in parts of South Africa and Egypt, the free occu- 
pation of the country by large native populations of lower 
races precludes any considerable settlement of British 
workers and the safe bestowal of the full self-government 
which prevails in Australasia and Canada. ‘ Politically,’ 
therefore, Mr. Hobson concludes, ‘the new Imperialism is 
‘an expansion of autocracy,’ and not a ‘natural overflow of 
‘nationality’ or ‘international enlargement of the stock 
‘ language and institutions of the colonising nation.’ 

The statement is for the most part true, though an ex- 
ception must be made as regards the coming consolidation of 
South Africa, which is undoubtedly destined to become a 
self-governing state on the pattern of Australia and Canada, 
differing, however, from these commonwealths by reason of 
the existence of a great negro population and of the fact 
that the white population will not be predominantly of 
British origin. The work of settling the temperate regions 
of the world—the work of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries—is in fact accomplished. The rivalry for the 
possession of the white man’s lands has been decided over- 
whelmingly, as it would appear, in favour of the English- 
speaking peoples. And the fact to which we have drawn 
attention of the vast annexation of tropically situated 
countries by England and France points, as Mr. Benjamin 
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Kidd has shown in his very suggestive work on the 
Control of the Tropics, to the inauguration of a new 
era of struggle, which will make immense demands on the 
energies of the states engaged in it. ‘If, he writes, 
‘ present indications are not entirely misleading we are 
‘ about to witness an internal rivalry for the control of the 
‘ trade of the tropics on a far vaster scale than any which has 
* hitherto been imagined.’ 

Nor is the new rivalry in his opinion so irrational or pur- 
poseless as writers like Mr. Hobson would seem to assert. 
The latter dismisses the question of the commercial value of 
the new tropical acquisitions in a few contemptuous sen- 
tences, pointing out that the tropical trade is in quantity 
the smallest, the least progressive, the most fluctuating 
portion of our export trade, and in quality the lowest, con- 
sisting for the most part of the cheapest textile goods of 
Lancashire, the cheapest metal goods of Birmingham and 
Sheffield, and large quantities of gunpowder, spirits, and 
tobacco. Very different is Mr. Kidd’s method. Taking the 
whole trade of this country and of the United States with 
tropical countries and possessions, he asserts that their 
‘ combined trade with the tropics actually amounts to some 
‘ 44 per cent. of their total trade with the rest of the world,’ 
showing by these figures how much more largely than is 
supposed ‘the complex life of the modern world rests upon 
‘ the productions of the tropics.’ He emphasises the fact of 
the extraordinary fecundity and richness of the vast terri- 
tories comprised in the tropical regions, as yet practically 
undeveloped, and he reminds his readers that 


‘it is in an interchange of commodities between these regions and those 
at present occupied by the European peoples that it is possible to have 
permanently operative on the largest scale upon which it could be 
made operative in the world the great natural principle underlying 
all trade—i.e. that the interchange of products between peoples and 
regions possessing different natural capacities tends to be mutually 
advantageous.” 


Such conceptions as these, dimly realised, would account 
for the conscious action of states towards tropical acquisi- 
tions, as well as for the movement of capital, to which Mr. 
Hobson draws such marked attention, in the same direction. 
But even if the truth lies with Mr. Kidd’s anticipations 
it would still be necesszry for a state like England to count 
the cost of the new venture. The developement thus 
foreshadowed will be no automatic process involving little 
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expense to the mother country. It will be a laborious, 
uphill, discouraging, if successful, creative labour like that 
in which England is engaged, without having in any sense 
completed, in India; it will involve growth of militarism 
both to hold down savage or semi-civilised populations and 
to meet probable contest with rival empires; and if it is to 
be conducted in the spirit indicated by Mr. Kidd, as the 
fulfilment of a trust undertaken in the name of civilisation, 
a duty which ‘allows the country to surround her own 
‘ position therein with no laws or tariff operating in her own 
‘interests and which allows her to retain to herself no 
* exclusive advantage in the market which she has assisted 
‘in creating,’ it will imply in the ruling race the possession 
of moral and intellectual qualities which can only be pro- 
duced by ideally perfect conditions, economic and political, 
at home. The reward might indeed be great, but will the 
effort be possible to a country situated as Great Britain is 
to-day; will it, above all, be compatible with the mainte- 
nance of the traditions in finance and government which 
have given her greatness as the free mother of free nations ? 

The free trade school of statesmen, who were, at all 
events, intimately acquainted with the condition of the 
popular life of this country, held a very decided opinion to 
the contrary. Many years ago one of them, the late Sir 
Louis Mallet, himself from his official position familiar in 
his later years with Indian problems, noted how we were 
‘carrying on side by side an imperial and a democratic policy ; in one 
part of our dominions proclaiming self-government and free institutions, 
with the widest popular franchise; in another maintaining our hold 
on vast populations only by a powerful administrative despotism 
supported by military force—at once a great Christian nation and the 
greatest Mahomedan power in the world—in England so far secure in 
the strength of a loyal and united people; in Incia trembling at the 
mere whisper of a Russian pedlar in a native bazaar!’ (Free Ex- 
change, p. 113). 


Passage after passage might be quoted from the writer of 
the above words, and from those who thought with him, to 
show their sense of the difficulty of playing these two 
inconsistent réles, and their fears that the ideal which they 
had set before themselves, viz. to raise the masses of the 
people at home to the level of human beings, to force 
through by allowing the unimpeded action of natural laws 
the just distribution of wealth, to co-operate with other 
nations in the arts of peace, to undermine and neutralise 
the reactionary forces of Europe by promoting the material 
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agencies of civilisation, and to send swarms of free men to 
found English institutions in our foreign possessions—that 
these worthy objects would be frustrated by the demands 
which the Empire, even as it existed in the seventies, would 
impose upon the people. 

‘Of all the dreams,’ wrote Sir Louis Mallet in 1885, ‘in which 
modern Radicals indulge there is none so idle as that any country, 
and least of all an old and thickly peopled country such as England, 
with a limited territory, can be a great military power rivalling in 
its schemes of aggrandisement and influence the fighting organisations 
of Europe, subjugating and ruling and aspiring to civilise vast conti- 
nents of subject races, and at the same time accomplish the very 
different task, requiring all its energies, all its availatle wealth, and 
its highest ability, of “ raising the condition " of its people and secur- 
ing to the children of toil their due share in the reward of labour.’ 
(p. 206.) 


A few words may be necessary to explain further the 
grounds of the opposition of this school of political thought 
to a policy of colonial expansion and foreign adventure, as 
being fraught with danger to the principles of industrial and 
political freedom with which, in their opinion, the progress 
of the country was identified. It has never been sufficiently 
recognised that the free-trade policy had a far wider signifi- 
cance than that which usually attaches to the name and 
work of Richard Cobden. Some of his followers, and notably 
Sir Louis Mallet—as may be seen from the volume mentioned 
at the head of this article—discerned and expounded, with 
but little general acceptance, the full bearing of his doctrines. 
They drew from history and experience the lesson that both 
the forces of capitalistic monopoly and the industrial 
‘enslavement’ of the masses were the products of a pro- 
tective system, and that they could only be overthrown by 
free exchange. They knew that protection was the neces- 
sary outcome of national exclusiveness and of international 
rivalries, with their train of wars, of armaments, and of 
taxation ; and that these burdens had always led, and would 
again lead, to a fatal severance between the interests of 
capital and those of labour. The selfish and short-sighted 
reliance of capital on legal restriction would certainly tend 
to a reaction, equally selfish and short-sighted, by which 
labour would endeavour to clip the wings of capital and turn 
the engine of state interference against its oppressors. The 
taek of the free-trade school, in one of its most important 
aspects, was to combat socialism by removing its predisposing 
causes, and so successful was their work that in fifty years 
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the prosperity of the working classes was doubled and the 
growth among them of the temper and dogmas of Continental 
socialism was almost entirely prevented. They believed that, 
given a continuance of a policy of abstention from further 
entanglements and commitments abroad, England would 
have the chance of carrying through a great experiment and 
proving that, under natural conditions, labour could more 
than hold its own with capital in the economic field. This 
conception was in harmony with British traditions. Great 
Britain will live in history for one supreme achievement, the 
establishment at home and in her offshoots of civil and 
political liberty. The free-traders would have solved the 
economic problem on the same lines. It is only when 
the meaning of free trade in its broader aspect is fully 
realised that the importance they attached to the tariff 
question can be understood. Protection, in their eyes, was 
only an aspect of socialism, and protection was inevitable 
with a policy of expenditure on foreign adventure. Hence 
their almost passionate protest against the occupation of 
Egypt with its corollary of an African empire, as a turning 
point in the history of Great Britain and a renunciation of 
the ideal which had seemed to them fraught with splendid 
promise for the future. For up to that point they had 
hoped that ‘our insular position, our economical condition, 
‘ our maritime supremacy, and our colonial possessions had 
‘ laid the foundation of a system of our own strong enough 
‘ tostand aloof from the alliances and political complications 
‘ of Continental Europe, and if true to ourselves to carry 
‘ through the greatest experiment in government which the 
‘ world has ever seen.’ * 

Mr. Hobson’s pages afford a striking commentary on these 
anticipations. Speaking, as he does, with Cobden’s voice of 
free trade, of armaments, of internationalism and of empire, 
he yet turns his back on the most essential part of Cobden’s 
teaching, the reliance on the free play of economic forces, 
and discards the solution of the social problem offered by a 
policy of free exchange in favour of the methods of socialism. 
Both in his hostility to capital and in his theories of taxa- 
tion he foreshadows the developement which the free-trade 
school expected and feared when they set their faces against 
imperial expansion. 

The new industrial era in Europe has been marked by 
two phenomena of almost equal importance, the rise in the 





* Free Exchange, p. 118. 
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rate of wages and the fall in the rate of inter.<! cn capital, 
the latter caused, as M. Leroy Beaulieu has described, by the 
increase of security in Lusiness, the increase of capital by 
accumulation, and the lessened productivity of freshly 
accumulated capital in old-established societies. Of the two 
factors in the work of production and distribution ‘ capital,’ 
wrote the late Mr. Davi A. Wills, ‘has become relatively 
‘more abundant than labour and has accumulated faster 
‘ than it can be profitably invested, and in accordance with 
‘ the law of supply and demand, the compensation for its use, 
‘interest or profits, has necessarily declined as compared 
‘ with the compensation paid to labour.’ Broadly speaking, 
the rate of interest declines because the stored up wealth of 
the world is increasing, and this wealth is being diffused 
throughout the community in the shape of higher wages and 
lower prices. 

Such was the theory upon which free traders based their 
belief that conditions were tending towards equalisation, and 
that the capitalist and rentier class were gradually losing 
part of their advantage over the rest of the community. 
Looking to the progress which has undoubtedly been made 
it is certain that the free play of economic forces might, 
under normally peaceful conditions, be relied upon to bring 
about a beneficial solution of this great problem. But it 
must be recognised that events do not appear to be moving 
in this direction with the certainty at one time anticipated, 
and that while there are on the one side signs of dangerously 
large accretions of capital in the hands of the few, the 
conditions existing in the urban centres, which comprise 
three-quarters of the population of the country, go far to 
justify Mr. Hobson’s strictures on the ‘absurdity of spending 
‘half our financial resources in fighting to secure foreign 
‘ markets at a time when hungry mouths, ill-clad backs, ill- 
‘ furnished houses, indicate countless unsatisfied material 
‘wants among our own population.’ Mr. Rowntree’s in- 
vestigations at York, with all the qualifications which may 
be considered necessary, seem conclusive on this point; and 
the probability that something like a third of the income of 
the country is in the hands of about one forty-fifth part of 
the total population gives plenty of material for socialistic 
agitation. However this may be we have undoubtedly, in 
the fact of the growth of capital and of the foreign invest- 
ments, an explanation of the recent colonial expansion of 
this and other countries. 

We need not here follow Mr. Hobson in his estimates of 
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the amount of the foreign and colonial investments of Great 
Britain, which he plausibly sets down at 2,000 millions, or, 
say, about one seventh of the total capital of the nation, 
but it is certain that in dealing with these sums we are, as 
he says, facing by far the most important factor in the 
economics of imperialism. ‘While the manufacturing and - 
‘trading classes make little out of their new markets, 
‘ paying, if they knew it, much more in taxation than they 
‘get out of them in trade, it is quite otherwise with the 
‘ investor.’ 


‘It is not too much to say,’ he writes, ‘that the modern foreign 
policy of Great Britain is primarily a struggle for profitable markets of 
investment. To a larger extent every year Greet Britain is becoming 
a nation living upon tribute from abroad, and the classes who enjoy 
this tribute have an ever increasing incentive to employ the public 
policy, the public purse, and the public force to extend the field of 
their private investments, and to safeguard and improve their existing 
investments.” 


With much of Mr. Hobson’s indictment, scathing as it is, 
of the motives which unite various classes of capitalists and 
the ‘ parasites’ upon imperialistic expenditure in a policy of 
foreign adventure it is difficult not to sympathise. The 
manner in which the investing classes are willing to use the 
instrument of the State for private business purposes is exem- 
plified by the [talian economist Loria in the process which has 
led to the French conquest in Tunis and to British predomi- 
nance in Egypt. That the whole recent history of South 
Africa testifies to the same influence is becoming increasingly 
plain. To admit the existence of such manifestations of the 
power of capitalists is not necessarily to endorse the attitude 
of Mr. Hobson as regards capital. ‘This attitude, however, 
is most significant. The writer treats the struggle for 
markets, the greater eagerness of producer to sell than of 
consumer to buy, as the crowning proof of a false economy of 
distribution. Distribution, he considers, has, in the present 
economic state of society, ‘no fixed relation to needs, but is 
‘determined by other conditions, which assign to some 
‘ people a consuming (i.e. spending) power vastly in excess 
‘ of needs or possible uses, while others are destitute of con- 
‘ suming power enough to satisfy even the full demands of 
‘ physical efficiency.’ The automatic saving of the surplus 
income of the rich, ‘derived from rents, monopoly profit, and 
‘ other unearned or excessive elements of income,’ goes indeed 
into productive channels, but it results in a chronic conges- 
tion of productive power, a congestion which it is the object 
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of trusts and combines to remove. But if trusts succeed in 
regulating output in a country they do so by restricting the 
opportunity of the trust-maker for the investment of his 
‘ excessive savings,’ and by forcing him to seek foreign 
markets. Mr. Hobson thus arrives ‘at the conclusion that 
‘Imperialism is the endeavour of the great controllers of 
‘industry to broaden the channel for the flow of their 
‘surplus wealth by seeking foreign markets and foreign 
* investments to take off the goods and capital they cannot 
‘sell or use at home.’ The remedy for this condition of 
things is indicated in no obscure terms. It is to consist of 
social reform which will deprive the possessing classes of 
their surplus, to increase, by a thorough policy of State 
socialism, the public income which can be spent in raising 
the standard of consumption, and so bring about an indefinite 
expansion of the home market. Taxation is, of course, the 
engine which is to be employed for this purpose, and here 
we arrive at a direct opposition to the free-trade policy, for 
protection and socialism are but forms of the same economic 
heresy, and socialism, as Mr. Bernard Shaw reminds us, is 
the true alternative to free trade. 

The condition of public finance is the one unfailing test 
of the soundness or the reverse of national policy, and 
British finance is beginning to show evident signs of the 
strain to which British policy during the last twenty years 
has subjected it. There is a real danger that the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the need for revenue may be seized upon 
to excuse or justify a return to a policy of protection. 
Without the spur of financial necessity, indeed, no success 
could attend the protectionist propaganda which involves 
the disagreeable necessity of further taxing the food of the 
people. But that step once taken, however excusably and 
in however modified a form, it will be found difficult to 
retrace it, or to abandon so easy a method of raising 
revenue. The voice of the upper and middle classes is loud 
in favour of Imperial expansion, and is now becoming—if 
we may trust the indications of their organs in the press— 
equally loud against bearing the burden of taxation which 
that policy imposes upon them. The working classes, if 
they have retained the political good sense of their fathers, 
may dislike the taxation of their necessaries, but they will 
be told that increase of employment will be the result of 
protection and will more than counterbalance the increase 
of prices, and there is but little sign that the present 
generation of working men have any real conception of the 
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material benefits which their forefathers won for them in 
the battle for free imports. 

Mr. Hobson is not alone in his belief that free trade is 
doomed, and we do not feel so sure as he appears to do that 
there is no future for the more radical solution of the 
question of taxation which he advocates. A scheme of land 
reform involving taxation of ground values and unearned 
increment, and the taxation of profits from trades which, by 
virtue of some legal or economic protection securing them 
from close competition, are able to earn high rates of 
interest or profits—such a scheme would in his view serve 
the double purpose of raising revenue sufficient for all our 
wants and of striking a blow at ‘those elements of income 
‘which tend to unhealthy accumulation and which con- 
‘ stitute the economic tap root of Imperialism.’ 

No one who makes it his business to observe the signs of 
the times will be disposed to deny that a period of trade 
depression might easily lead, through wide-spread discon- 
tent, to a recourse to financial methods of this character. 
The taxation of ground rents, capable, indeed, of defence 
on merely revenue grounds, is favoured by numerous ad- 
herents of both political parties; and the landholding and 
capitalist classes may well prove unequal to resisting 
measures preached among the people not only by socialists 
of ‘little England’ leanings but by socialists, and they are 
among the leading spirits of the party, who are strongly 
imperialist in their opinions. It is only necessary to glance 
at Mr. Bernard Shaw’s brilliant little pamphlet to discover 
the direction of the hopes which are being grounded on the 
contemplated failure of the present political parties to deal 
with the problem of the government of the Empire. ‘Con- 
‘scious socialism will create a party with a purpose and 
‘a faith’ to take their place. 

Such are the questions which the present policy of the 
country is undoubtedly forcing to the front. We do not 
ourselves believe, for reasons which will shortly be stated, 
that any such extreme consequences need necessarily follow, 
or that there is not still a chance, if prudent counsels pre- 
vail, of averting a reaction of disastrous and revolutionary 
violence. But it is worse than useless to deceive ourselves 
by shutting our eyes to the fact that we have during the last 
few years, under the influence of various emotions.—generous 
and interested alike—definitely renounced our insular 
advantages and become more definitely than before a Con- 
tinental Power. 
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‘We have undertaken to defend the frontier of Asia Minor and the 
northern limits of Afghanistan. We have made ourselves practically 
responsible for the government and defence of Egypt. We have 
entangled ourselves in infinite liabilities in Southern Africa, and are 
preparing on the dark continent an empire vaster far than any which 
we have founded in Hindustan. We have annexed New Guinea and 
Burmah, and sown the seeds of another British India in North Borneo. 
We have resumed our place in the political system of Europe and 
identified ourselves with its rivalries, its ambitions, its alliances, its 
military aggressions, its social dangers, and the economic convulsions 
with which it is threatened.’ (‘ Free Exchange,’ p. 211.) 


These words may have seemed exaggerated in 1885, but 
they were at least prophetic of the situation as it is in 1903. 
We have undoubtedly reached a point at which the absorp- 
tion of great territories yields no corresponding advantages 
in trade and commerce, however dazzling the prospective 
gains of the future may be. Immense demands are being 
made both for the capital and labour which can ill be 
spared at home, and whose employment abroad will not be 
directly or immediately profitable to this country. Great 
Britain has been forced, not only or solely by her own action, 
into a position of antagonism to every great State, except 
America, which will necessitate a great and increasing ex- 
penditure on armaments, even if it does not lead to ruinous 
warfare; and as a natural result of the new policy financiers 
have lad to fall back on the revival of the shilling import 
duty on corn and an increase of the national debt. As a 
further result we find the whole energies of the best minds 
in the country bent, not on the domestic reform so urgently 
called for, but on the grave task of preparation for a life and 
death struggle with one or more of the great armed nations 
of the Continent whose undying hostility we are assumed to 
have incurred. 

It is as true now, in spite of schemes of the military and 
fiscal federation of dissimilar and widely scattered elements, 
as it has been at any time during the last hundred years, 
that Great Britain must depend upon herself alone for 
safety and self-defence. Sir Robert Giffen has shown that 
in conse juence of the vast growth of the nation’s wealth she 
should be better able to bear a great burden of debt and 
taxation than she was during the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century, and his figures may well seem conclu- 
sive. But figures can hardly measure the extent of our 
present liabilities, and this country has no longer the proved 
and undisputed mastery of the sea, the monopoly of sea- 
borne commerce and of manufacturing industry at home, 
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which enabled her to survive the Napoleonic struggle. And 
in these days, when if wealth has increased the desires to 
be satisfied by it have increased in even ampler measure, 
it remains to be seen whether British capital and British 
labour would submit to the conditions which were forced 
upon them as the result of that struggle. If one seventh of 
the realised wealth of the country is even now invested out 
of this country it need not require any very severe pressure 
to drive a much larger portion of it abroad, and labour 
would assuredly follow, to seek relief from taxation and 
poverty in Canada and the United States. The destiny of 
England as the mother of free nations might, indeed, be 
fulfilled, but in a sense very different from that imagined by 
our Empire-builders. 

Distrusting as we do the consolations suggested by com- 
parisons either with our own past or with the no less 
unfavourable situation of our Continental rivals, we hasten 
to add that we see bat little reason to believe that the older 
traditions of British policy have as yet necessarily been so 
hopelessly compromised by recent developements as would 
appear from the opinions quoted, or from the language now 
habitual in the mouths both of ministers and journalists. 
But it is worse than useless to avert our gaze from the real 
truth of the situation. It would be little less dangerous to 
ignore the fact that we stand no longer in the comparatively 
unassailable position of thirty years ago than to rush to an 
opposite extreme, and assume that we are now called upon 
to renounce the fundamental bases of British policy and 
transform the Empire into a mere fighting machine. We 
cannot too strongly express our conviction that it still lies 
wbsolutely within the choice of the British people to work out 
their noble destiny as the champions and founders of consti- 
tutional and industrial freedom at home and abroad, and 
that there is no mysterious compulsion which obliges them 
to descend to the level of medieval conceptions of empire. 

In the material prosperity of Great Britain there is as 
yet no sign of a real check, and while the trade returns, 
the growth of capital, and the rate of wages maintain 
their present level it is impossible to attribute such dis- 
quieting symptoms as may exist to anything but an excess 
of prosperity. It is difficult to understand complaints as 
to the too rapid increase of capital, the essential founda- 
tion of all prosperity, especially when the inevitable result 
of such increase is that a growing share of its advantages 
goes in the long run to labour. Recent indications, such as 
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an apparent rise in the rate of interest, seem indeed to point 
to a diminution of this increase. If surplus capital goes to 
foreign countries or foreign possessions it goes in the shape 
of the produce of British labour in manufactured iron, wool, 
and cotton, no less than in gunpowder and spirits. The 
visible expenditure in this country on building, whether of 
houses, ships, or railways, shows the immense field capital 
finds at home for profitable employment, a field so great 
that American capital eagerly competes for it with our own. 
The one serious evil is the prevalence of the gambling spirit 
in British enterprise, a spirit which is undoubtedly fostered 
by the possession of all the great gold fields in the world ; 
and the economic danger which we should deplore is rather 
the waste and misapplication of capital resources than 
either their too rapid increase or their concentration, too 
great as that is for political stability, in the hands of a 
small minority of the population. 

Turning to labour, we should note that, for one reason or 
another, the British working man has undoubtedly failed to 
respond so fully as was hoped to the opportunities offered by 
the free-trade policy. The congestion of the population in 
the large towns has produced evils which threaten the very 
life of the nation, evils which may well require the most 
drastic intervention on the part of the State. But the mere 
improvement of the working-class dwellings, accompanied 
by lower rents, which the taxation of ground rents is relied 
upon to accomplish will certainly not stop the rush to 
urban centres, and may well accentuate the difficulties of 
the problem unless the whole level of living and aspiration 
can at the same time be permanently raised. Long-con- 
tinued prosperity has done less in this direction than might 
have been expected; in some respects it has even demora- 
lised the working classes of the community. The free-trade 
financiers may justly be reproached with having in some 
degree sacrificed to the desire to remove every possible fiscal 
burden from the shoulders of the working man not only the 
chance of materially reducing the national debt, but also 
the opportunity of raising the moral and educational level 
of the people. Higher wages and lower prices have failed to 
produce either the moral self-restraint or the habit of saving 
which might by this time have placed the poorer classes, as 
in France, in a position of unassailable strength. Mr. John 
Burns has lately told us (in the ‘ Daily News,’ December 18, 
1901) that ‘the time spent in drink, betting, and sport 
‘ represents from thirty to fifty days per worker per annum.’ 
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Mr. Carnegie puts the same fact, and points out in very 
impressive language the wide scope for improvement. 


‘That the drink bill of this country, now reaching the incredible 
figure of one hundred and sixty milliong sterling, should be cut in half, 
or only a quarter or less of it left, or, better still, if only twenty 
millions were left, implies not the degradation but elevation of the 
people. That the sums risked by both masters and working men in 
gambling and the greater injury wrought in their time and strength 
should become evils of the past would improve the poor slaves of this 
habit. That they should smoke less would not render life less happy 
nor health less robust. Thirty-two millions per annum are now spent 
upon tobacco; better if half or more were saved; and so with many 
of the rude sports, better if these were abandoned. From these evils 
the Continent and America are comparatively, and in some cases 
almost entirely, free.’ 


If the adversity caused by strong competition is needed to 
enforce such lessons as these, adversity will be an undis- 
guised blessing, and it is surely idle to contend, with these 
facts before us, that socialistic methods are alone capable of 
dealing with the evil of the unequal distribution of capital 
and its rewards, or the neglect to cultivate a fruitful home 
market. The salvation of the working classes lies in their 
own hands, and, it may be added, the salvation of the 
country, for upon the efficiency of labour, and upon that 
alone, the future of the British Empire must in the last 
resort depend. 

Nor can it even be plausibly contended that the neces- 
sities of the revenue at present depend upon the adoption 
of either protective or socialist taxation. In spite of the 
ominous breaches which have been made in our fiscal 
system, breaches only too likely to be widened in the future, 
it still remains, from the point of view of social justice, 
the best which any heavily taxed nation has devised, 
and the most solid result of the labours of the free-trade 
statesmen. The manner in which it has responded to the 
claims of a huge warlike expenditure is the most convincing 
proof of its strength and elasticity, and of the wisdom of the 
reliance upon a few great sources of taxation rather than 
upon a multitude of hampering imposts. The one seeming 
weakness of the present system, the fact that the whole 
burden of the taxation which presses directly on the indi- 
vidual falls upon the upper and middle classes, about one- 
tenth of the total population, should be a strong point in 
its favour in the eyes of those who, like Mr. Hobson, con- 
sider that the policy of Imperialist adventure draws all its 
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support from the wealthy minority of the people. It is 
surely far easier to influence these classes in favour of 
moderation in public expenditure by maintaining, and if 
need be extending, the present methods of taxation than 
by impracticable schemes for the confiscation of unearned 
increments and profits, schemes which short of revolutionary 
magnitude could not, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, be made to produce more thana trifling augmentation 
of the revenue. It is more difficult to meet the objection 
so strongly felt by Liberals like Mr. John Morley, that the 
existence of taxation is not sufficiently brought home to the 
working classes to make them realise the necessity of 
economy in public expenditure. From this point of view 
there is much to be said in favour of the somewhat 
heroic remedies of reducing the limits of exemption from 
income tax to the original figure of 100/. per annum—a 
change favoured by Mr. Gladstone—and of placing the 
burden of rates directly instead of indirectly on working- 
class occupiers. But there is, in our opinion, a good deal 
of exaggeration in the somewhat petulant complaints of 
this school of politicians, disappointed as they are at the 
failure of their appeal in times of prosperity—to their warn- 
ings and solicitations. We believe that the working classes 
are perfectly alive to the fact that they contribute largely to 
Imperial and local revenue, and that they will not quietly 
submit, especially if bad times come, to a large increase, 
such as Mr. Hobson anticipates, of indirect taxation. The 
chief danger probably lies in ignorance, which a Liberal 
party, jealous of the Gladstonian tradition in finance, would 
make it its chief business to dispel by popularising serious 
and well-considered estimates of the burden of taxation borne 
by individuals in the different classes of the community. If 
however it can be shown, which we think improbable, that 
the working classes either do not contribute sufficiently to 
the revenue, or that they do not feel the weight of their con- 
tribution, it will be difficult to resist the pressure to extend 
the indirect taxation of the country, in spite of the serious 
risk from such a course of overburdening the poor and 
hampering their productive energy, and in spite of the 
wastefulness to the exchequer and to the people which, as 
the generation of Peel and Cobden were well aware, and as 
recent experience in America is again demonstrating, is its 
inevitable accompaniment. 

There is, in short, singularly little food for pessimistic 
reflexion either in the commercial situation as it is to-day 
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or in the fiscal system which has so well responded to an 
unprecedented strain, and there would therefore be the 
more reason to deplore a weakness which, under the cover 
of supposed necessity, would yield the outworks of the free- 
trade position to the opponents of direct taxation. We 
need not here insist on the economic necessity for a country 
situated like Great Britain of a tariff based in essentials 
on free-trade principles. Neither need we waste words on 
showing once again the impracticability under present con- 
ditions of a fiscal federation of the Empire, which must 
imply a sacrifice of the interests of the British consumer 
and therefore impair the productive resources of the country. 
It is the political aspect of the tariff question which is vital 
in this connexion. It is impossible to overrate the import- 
ance of maintaining in all their force influences which make 
for economy in public expenditure, and of these influences 
the first is the wholesome pressure of direct taxation upon 
the classes which, in spite of constitutional theory, still bear 
rule in this country. A large increase of the customs duties, 
which might swell the revenue and which would certainly 
lessen the feeling of personal responsibility, would facilitate 
the policy of an Imperial Zollverein. It is indeed advocated 
largely on that very ground. But a Zollverein would add 
indefinitely to the political dangers with which the Empire 
is threatened, if not from within at all events from without. 
No one who has followed the course of recent political 
literature in Germany can have failed to note that German 
hostility to England has been largely inspired by the belief 
that England is about to embark on a course which would 
have disastrous effects on German commerce. The fact that 
wherever the British flag flies the commerce of every nation 
is welcomed on equal terms with that of the mother 
country has so far been the greatest safeguard of the 
Empire, and the same fact will divide its enemies if any 
attack upon it should be contemplated by them. To go 
back on this policy, which will always stand to the credit 
of the Whig founders of our Colonial Empire, would be to 
invite aggression by uniting the world against a common 
enemy. For all legitimate purposes, and for withstanding an 
aggression which the jealousy or ambition of rivals may con- 
ceivably inspire, the resources of this country are, or could 
in our opinion easily be made, sufficient without departing 
from the main lines of a fiscal and commercial policy which 
is consonant with the needs of Great Britain and with the 
genius of her people. We should be far from denying the 
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general truth of Sir Robert Giffen’s contention, in the 
present temper both of this and other nations, that our 
whole position has been ‘ revolutionised internationally, so as 
‘to make it necessary for us to prepare as if we were exposed 
to even greater dangers than any of our Continental neigh- 
bours.’ We need not, perhaps, assume the permanence ot 
this phase of international feeling. But, granted that the 
danger is great, our diplomatic position, rightly understood, 
is incomparably stronger than that of many of our rivals. 
Upon the strength and wisdom of our foreign policy during 
the next few years the future of the Empire more certainly 
depends than upon the multiplication of fleets and armies. 
And even as regards military and naval preparation a nation 
which has enjoyed a record year of commercial prosperity at 
the close of an enormously costly war, and which has spent 
without visible ill effects eighty millions a year upon its 
army and navy, may surely be considered to have done 
something to show the essential soundness of her com- 
mercial and fiscal organisation. Difficult and critical beyond 
all precedent as are the tasks which lie before British 
statesmen, we are entitled to hope that, given moderate 
political ambitions and economy and efficiency in expendi- 
ture and administration, they may be capable of solution 
without tampering with that organisation, and so striking 
at the roots of the economic life of the Empire. 
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Art. V.—Shakespeare’s Europe: Unpublished Chapters of 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary. Being a Survey of the Con- 
dition of Kurope at the end of the Sixteenth Century ; 
with an Introduction and an account of Fynes Moryson’s 
Career by Cartes Hucues. London: Sherratt & 
Hughes. 1903. 


I" would not, we think, be easy to find an instance, before 

our English Renascence had in the fulness of the Eliza- 
bethan age attained to its flower and crown, of a literary 
traveller proper, whom we can claim as a fellow-country- 
man by birth and breeding. By a literary traveller we 
mean not so much one of literary or (which is often, but not 
quite always, the same thing) of academical tastes and 
training, as him who fares forth with the twofold purpose 
first of seeing the cities and learning the ways of many 
men, and then, after he has returned home again, of turning 
his experiences into a book. Raphael Hythlodaye, we 
remember, who, though his voyages had carried him to 
localities unexplored by the most adventurous of his con- 
temporaries, ‘had given himself wholly to the study of 
‘ philosophy,’ was a ‘ Portugall borne.’ The Oxford scholars 
who, in the middle and later years of the fifteenth century, 
crossed the Alps, and of whom a select group helped to 
inspire Thomas More himself with his enthusiasm for 
classical studies, can hardly be described as travellers ; their 
purpose was as distinct and definite as was that of the 
Cambridge men who, at the advent of the new (Lutheran) 
learning, were wont to meet in a ‘Germany’ of their own 
at home. On the other hand, it was not a literary but a 
mercantile impulse which already under the early Tudors, 
and with a tenfold force in the critical years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, when political ambition and religious antipathy added 
their stimulus, stirred the enterprise of our English mariners. 
How unmindful they were after their navigations had 
ended of the secondary task of narrating these, was borne 
in upon Hakluyt, and led him to remedy the defect with a 
success very imperfectly supplemented by Purchas. And 
yet Bacon, writing not long before his death, could note 
it as strange that ‘in sea-voyages, where there is nothing 
‘ to be seen but sea and air, men should make diaries; but 
‘in land-travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the 
‘most part they omit it.’ In the later Elizabethan and 
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early Jacobean period, in the comparatively peaceful 
interval between the religious wars of the sixteenth century 
and the Thirty Years’ War, grand tours had become far 
more usual, and even fashionable, among young English- 
men of rank and education. Various causes contributed to 
this result ; and one of them no doubt was the respect which 
Queen Elizabeth now enjoyed abroad, and the comparative 
safety with which her subjects could accordingly visit other 
countries.* Yet even of these travellers few could be called 
literary in the narrower sense of the term, though Italian 
and French were now taught both at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge, and not only novel-readers, but, in the person of 
Thomas Nashe, a novel-writer, went forth into the land 
where plot and intrigue were to be had for the asking. Of 
course the talented Johnian in his ‘ Unfortunate Traveller’ 
deplored, with all the unction bestowed on the theme by Roger 
Ascham a generation earlier, the perils of foreign corruption 
for our ingenuous youth. But the fashion continued, till 
already early in the next century it found its caricature in 
the best-ridiculed book, or perhaps we should rather say 
the best-ridiculed book-maker, of a demonstratively literary 
age. Yet the Oxonian Thomas Coryate, though Ben 
Jonson ridiculed him as Puntarvolo, while Shirley carried 
on the jest against him as Jack Freshwater, and in the 
laudatory verses prefixed to his ‘Cradities’ all the wits of 
the age combined to make a fool of him, was a traveller of 





* Several illustrations of this will be found in the volume of which 
the title is prefixed to this article. As far from home as Constanti- 
nople Fynes Moryson found that ‘the heroick virtues of Queene 
Elizabeth, her great actions in Christendome, and especially her 
preuailing against the Pope and King of Spaine, her professed 
enemyes, made her much admired of the Emperor [Sultan Mo- 
hammed III.], and of all the great men cf that Court, which did 
appeare by the letters and guiftes sent to her Maiestie from thence, 
and by the consent of all strangers that lived in that tyme at Con- 
stantinople’ (p. 31). At Florence he was told that the reigning 
Duke Ferdinand I. (de’ Medici) ‘ kept the picture of Elizabeth Queene 
of England and expressed as much reuerence and loue towards her 
as he might well doe towards the Pope’s professed enemy’ (p. 100). 
At the same time the Civis Romanus plea could not as yet be used 
with effect by Englishmen everywhere, and even as near home as 
Denmark an English sea captain in difficulties is stated to have 
jumped overboard, ‘doubting that the Queene of England, having her 
hands full with warr on all sydes against the Spaniard, would not 
eee, be induced to write earnestly to the King of Denmarke’ on 
behalf of himself and his crew. 
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good faith and intelligence, and in the end lost his life in a 
long and arduous journey to the Far East. Four years after 
Coryate’s ‘Crudities’"—in 1614—was published George 
Sandys’s ‘ Relation of a Journey begun a.p. 1610,’ of which 
a portion, the ‘ Relation of Africa’ (i.e. Egypt) re-appeared 
in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes.? Sandys, as became an Arch- 
bishop’s son educated at Oxford, was a man of considerable 
literary pretensions; and the most characteristic note of his 
printed travels is his fondness for classical quotations, 
always Englished (and often very gracefully so) for the 
benefit of his readers or for his own delectation. He is 
very precise in his account of the Holy Land, where, as 
elsewhere, his narrative is accompanied by admirable wood- 
cuts; but except occasionally (as in his account of the Turks) 
he introduces not very much in the way of historical or 
political surveys into his journal. Of a different type was 
another Oxford traveller, James Howell, the author of the 
celebrated ‘ Epistole Ho-Eliane,’ whose first journey abroad 
was undertaken in 1616, and who was at Madrid during 
the sojourn in that dangerous capital of Charles, Prince of 
Wales, and his companion Buckingham, but whose ‘ Instruc- 
‘tions for Forreine Travel’ were dedicated to another 
Charles, Prince of Wales—the one that may without flowers 
of speech be said to have had more of foreign travel than 
was good for him. James Howell’s career has a wholly 
modern character about it; for he was a man of business 
before he became a man of letters, and acquired celebrity as 
a sort of forerunner of Our Own Correspondent. 

Midway, more or less, between the sensational publica- 
tion of Coryate’s ‘ Crudities’ and the beginning of James 
Howell’s long service as a writer on foreign affairs and other 
subjects of public interest, there appeared so much as was 
up to our own day to see the light of the ‘Itinerary’ of 
another literary and academical traveller— Fynes Moryson, 
for many years a Fellow of Peterhouse, in the University of 
Cambridge. Fuller, who makes mention of Fynes Moryson 
as a worthy of Lincolnshire, to which county he belonged 
by descent, renders no more than justice to him in saying 
that ‘ of so great a Traveller, he had nothing of a Traveller 
‘in him, as to stretch his reports.’ But he commits a 
strange mistake in adding that this ‘exactly travelled’ 
writer died about 1614. Inasmuch as the first three parts 
of Fynes Moryson’s ‘Itinerary’ were published in 1617, it 
would, if Fuller’s statement were correct, have been a 
posthumous work; and as such it was incontinently set 
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down by Anthony Wood. Seemingly the mistake remained 
unrectified till as late a date as 1861, when, in a communi- 
cation addressed to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ the editors of the 
‘ Athen Cantabrigienses ’ pointed out that in the printer’s 
licence, inserted in the original and only edition of the 
‘ Itinerary,’ Fynes Moryson is stated to have the intention 
of soon ‘ perfecting’ one or two further parts not included 
in the volume. Messrs. C. H. and Thompson Cooper, while 
adding a very useful summary of the known events in Fynes 
Moryson’s life, mentioned that a manuscript was preserved 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which con- 
tained a fourth part of the ‘Itinerary,’ with the imprimatur 
of Thomas Wilson, dated June 14, 1626. But neither at 
Oxford nor at Cambridge does the announcement appear to 
have received much attention; and half a century more 
elapsed before it occurred to Mr. Charles Hughes, of Man- 
chester, to rescue this ‘ fourth part,’ or at least the more 
important sections of it, from an oblivion to which no 
portion of the work of Fynes Moryson’s life deserved to be 
consigned. The original of the whole work was written in 
Latin by the author, and the first part of it is extant in this 
form among the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum; but 
the English version, which was likewise his own, forms a 
notable contribution to the literature of Elizabethan prose. 
The portions of the book which have hitherto slumbered in 
dignified repose in the library of an Oxford College—the 
inheritor by some unexplained good fortune of these valuable 
literary remains of a former Cambridge Fellow—contain the 
very quintessence of his political and social researches, and 
of the mature reflexions suggested to him by a singularly 
diversified experience. In recalling, in the first instance, 
the general course of his life and of the travels which form 
its chief interest, we propose to make free use not only of 
Mr. Hughes’s valuable biographical and critical introduc- 
tion—Elizabethan in its sympathies, and Victorian in its 
vivacity—but also of the text of the portions of the 
‘Itinerary’ first printed in the volume before us.* Mr. 





* Vol. xxxix. of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ contains 
a terse account of the life of Fynes Moryson, and of that of his 
brother, Sir Richard Moryson, by the editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, written, 
of course, before Mr. Hughes's publication of the Oxford MS., which 
Mr. Lee was quick to encourage. In citing Mr. Hughes’s volume, we 
have in each instance referred to the page number; where a quotation 
is taken from the earlier parts of the ‘ Itinerary’ printed in the folio 
of 1617, the designation ‘ Fol.’ is added. 
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Hughes has christened this volume, a little fancifully but 
not altogether inappropriately, ‘ Shakespeare’s Europe ;’ as 
a matter of fact, Moryson’s travels, which began in 1591 
and (with the exception of two sojourns in Ireland) ended 
in 1598, coincided with that earlier period of Shakespeare’s 
activity in which, whether or not he ever paced the platform 
at Elsinore or ‘swam in a gondola’ at Venice, no impression 
of travel that man or book could convey is likely to have 
been lost upon him. Perhaps Moryson would have been 
better entitled to the compliment posthumously paid to his 
book by associating it with so great a name, had he shown 
in it a more developed literary sensibility ; yet, hadthe former 
shareholder in the Globe Theatre lived to peruse the work, 
he would have been gratified by the free recognition given 
in it to the indisputable superiority of English plays and 
players.* Although, however, Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary’ 





* “The Citty of London alone hath foure or fiue Companyes of 
players with their peculiar Theaters Capable of many thousands, 
wherein they all play euery day in the weeke but Sunday, with 
most strang concourse of people, besydes many strange toyes and 
fances exposed by signes to be seene in priuate houses, to which and 
to many musterings and other frequent spectacles, the people flocke in 
great nombers, being naturally more newe-fangled than the Athenians 
to heare newes and gaze upon euery toye, as there be, in my opinion, 
more Playes in London then in all the partes of the worlde I haue 
seene, so doe these players or Comedians excell all other in the Worlde. 
Whereof I haue seene some stragling broken Companyes that passed 
into Netherland and Germany, followed by the people from one towne 
to another, though they vnderstoode not their wordes, only to see 
theire action, yea marchants at Fayres bragged more to haue seene 
them, then of the good marketts they made’(p. 476). This hap- 
pened at Frankfort, a favourite resort of the English comedians in 
the seventeenth century, both before and after the war (p. 304). 
Fynes Moryson speaks of the German plays of the time (as well as of 
the players) with deserved contempt; and at Leyden he saw a play 
on the taking of Gertruydenberg so rudely done ‘as the poore Artizans 
of England would haue both penned and acted it much better. So as 
at the same tyme when some cast Players of England came into those 
partes, the people not vnderstanding what they sayd, only for their 
Action followed them with wonderfull Concourse, yea many young 
virgines fcll in loue with some of the players, and followed them 
from Citty to Citty, till the magistrates were forced to forbid them to 
play any more’ (p. 373). Although Fynes Moryson never alludes to 
anything in Shakespeare, he must be supposed to refer to Marlowe’s 
tragedy when, notwithstanding his appreciation of so many things 
appertaining to Germany and the Germans, he says of their language 
that it is ‘ such as would make our children affrayd to heare it, the very 
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supplies no contribution to the Shakespeare allusion-books, 
it is equally difficult to forget the dramatist in reading the 
traveller’s lifelike account of Italian society, or in learning 
that Ulric, the younger brother of Christian IV. of Denmark, 
was about 1592 a student at Wittenberg, and that ‘ a grey- 
‘bearded old Senator’ at the Danish Court was named 
George Rosenkrantz.* 

Fynes Moryson was born in 1566, as the younger son of 
a well-to-do Government official—Thomas Moryson, Clerk 
of the Pipe, and member for Great Grimsby in several of 
Elizabeth’s parliaments. The family, which was of Northum- 
brian origin, but settled in Lincolnshire, was very well con- 
nected, and Fynes or Fiennes appears to have derived his 
baptismal name from the celebrated Earl of Lincoln, who 
held an important public position under four of our Tudor 
sovereigns, and was Lord High Admiral under the last three. 
That, as a younger son, he was entitled to no landed 
inheritance, was a grievance which he could never bring 
himself to forget.t Both he and his younger brother Henry, 
between whom and himself a devoted attachment obtained, 
were sent to Cambridge, where Fynes was a student of 
Peterhouse ; and of this college he was on March 13, 1587 
(N.S.), by royal mandate elected a Fellow. This academical 
preferment came to him young, shortly after, having entered 
on his eighteenth year, he had taken the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. He remained in residence during the usual three 
years before proceeding to the degree of Master; and he has 
a curious story to tell how some time before the date of the 
‘commencement,’ for which his mother had promised to 
visit him at Cambridge, he and his brother Henry, lying 
asleep side by side,{ dreamt the same dream of their 
mother’s passing by with a sad countenance, and saying 
that she should not keep her promise; and how, though 
neither of them took much heed of the dream, the very next 
carrier brought them the tidings of her death. Two years 
later, being then at Prague, Fynes Moryson was similarly 
warned of the death of his father, at the very hour, as he 
ascertained on satisfactory evidence, when the event actually 





familyer speeches and pronuntiations sounding better in the mouth of 
Tamberlin, then of a Ciuill man’ (p. 322). 
* Pp. 175, 176. Prince Ulric died as Bishop of Schleswig. 
t+ He returns to it in the present volume, where, speaking of the 
Poles, he observes that ‘ our strange law of giuing all the land to the 
eldest sonne is not practized among them ’ (p. 87). 
~ There is no other evidence that Henry was also at Peterhouse. 
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occurred. These are not the only passages in the ‘ Itine- 
‘rary’ implying that its author, though a man of strong 
common sense in most things, was not insensible to apparent 
signs of supernatural agencies. As a child of his times he 
was, of course, a believer in witchcraft.* 

Though an ardent admirer of our national universities and 
their collegiate system, Fynes Moryson was not blind to 
their incidental defects.f Thus he thought that, in the case 
of English graduates, ‘the injoying of Fellowships (being 
‘a Competent mantenance, and a pleasant easye life) per- 
‘ petually or during theire owne pleasures in our Universities 
‘ causeth much losse of tyme, idle and carelessly spent.’ f 
He had, however, so far as he was himself concerned, made 
up his mind from the first not to be an idle Fellow, and had, 
as he tells us, some years before obtained from his parents 
permission to travel abroad—the special line of activity on 
which his ambition was set. A year after his election as a 
Fellow of Peterhouse he had been admitted by his society to 
‘a vacant place of privilege for the study of the Civil Law’ 
(which still met with some measure of favour at Cambridge) ; 
and in 1589, in accordance with the College Statute allowing 
two of the Fellows to travel, he obtained a licence to pass 
beyond seas, which was renewed on several subsequent occa- 
sions. The first renewal, in 1590, extended over five years, 
and was made at the request of Archbishop Whitgift, who 
had been in various ways connected with Lincolnshire, and 
among the earliest of whose many Cambridge preferments 
had been a fellowship at Peterhouse. Fynes Moryson’s 
original licence to travel was, he states, granted to him 
partly ‘for the ornament’ of his intended profession, partly 
because of his ‘ innated desire to gain experience by travel- 
‘ ling into foreign parts.’ We may shrewdly suspect the latter 
motive to have been the dominant one in his own mind; § 

* See p. 17. 

{ For his admiration of the English Universities, to which he 
thought only that of Paris came near, see especially pp. 471 and 478. 
For his remarks on the incompetence of private tutors at our Uni- 
versities as compared with those in the German, see p. 312. 

~ P. 309. 

§ Dr. Caius, it may be noted, in the Statutes which he drew up 
for his College, allowed only the holders of medical fellowships to 
carry on their studies abroad (many of them no doubt went to Padua, 
cf. p. 434); ‘for theology and the civil law may be studied just as 
well here as there.’ Mullinger, ‘The University of Cambridge,’ 
vol, ii. p. 165. 
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and his College certainly met his wishes in no grudging 
spirit. The allowance made to him during absence was, he 
informs us, the handsome annual sum of twenty pounds. 

We may suppose him to have devoted the interval between 
going out of residence and setting forth on his first 
Continental journey to the acquisition of modern languages 
as well as of the elements of the civil law. He was evidently 
much interested in linguistic studies, and in the newly 
printed portion of the ‘Itinerary’ has some excellent 
remarks which might be commended to the attention of 
those English headmasters who are, or profess to be, puzzled 
as to the proper method of teaching modern languages to 
their pupils. He is for learning one or two, and for learning 
these thoroughly, as a classical language is learnt, at the 
outset.* He has some other shrewd observations on linguis- 
tics, such as that, to which he recurs, on the difficulty of 
speaking with purity and perfection two or more languages 
‘derived from one roote,’ such as French and Spanish, 
both derivatives of Latin.f But in etymology he is, of 
course, far to seek, and it would be nothing short of cruel 
to give instances of the flounderings in which, like many 
more learned men of his age, he on this head indulges. 

Before starting on his travels Moryson was, in 1590 or 
early in 1591, incorporated M.A. at Oxford, no doubt with 
the object of making assurance doubly sure in case of 
difficulties abroad. It appears from the Peterhouse records 
that a special allowance was made to him so long as his 
name was on the buttery-books of an Oxford college; but 
there is no explicit statement of his ever having joined 
either Corpus Christi or any other college in the sister 
University, nor, of course, was it necessary for the purpose 
of incorporation that he should do so. 

Fynes left England for his first journey abroad on May 
Day, 1591, and was absent from this country for rather 
more than four years. Within this period he saw many 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, the United Provinces, 
Denmark, Poland, Italy, and France, without penetrating 
into Northern Scandinavia or Russia, while the Pyrenean 
peninsula necessarily remained closed to him. His first 
sojourn was, as became an academical traveller, at Witten- 
berg; his first winter was spent at Leipzig; he then 
devoted some time to Prague (whose colleges he found 
deserted), and some to Heidelberg (still almost at the 





* Pp. 320 seqq. + P. 436. 
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height of its academic prosperity), and wintered at Leyden. 
Throughout his travels he never missed an opportunity of 
familiarising himself with the features of Continental 
university life, and contrasting them with the remembrances 
of his Peterhouse days. He describes decadent Louvain 
and flourishing Douay, and speaks of Basel, Bologna, and 
Paris. But itis to the German universities that he devoted 
most time and attention; and his picture of their life forms 
an interesting supplement of the details with which it has 
been illustrated by Zarncke in reference to a rather earlier 
period. He notes that in the German universities there are 
‘no Taxers (or Clarkes of the Markett) for the price of 
‘vittles (as our vniversityes haue),’ and no Proctors ‘to 
‘keepe the night-watches,* and is much exercised by the 
contempt shown for the degree of Master of Arts, which is 
left to schoolmasters ‘ or men of like quality.’ + On the other 
hand, he has much to tell of their customs both official and 
semi-official, from the taking of degrees which since good 
Melanchthon’s days are denied to no man at Wittenberg, 
though the ill-qualified are admonished to make up for lost 
time afterwards, { to the ‘salting’ of freshmen.§ The 
jests which are customary on this occasion, and of which 
the like may be read in ‘ Friar Bacon’ as well as in 
‘Doctor Faustus,’ have a cosmopolitan flavour, but would 
not gain by repetition. Some relief was necessary after 
such professorial lectures as had become habitual at 
Wittenberg, whose best days had evidently passed not only 
with regard to the numbers of its students ||:— 

‘These Professors reade continually through the yeare, without 
any vacations, as wee haue in our vniversities, for they reade in the 
very Dogdayes. In theire Lectures they doe not insist vpon a worde 
for ostentation of learning and elequence, but in a convenient tyme 
soundly and grauely absolue the booke they vndertake to expounde. 
... The Students of Germany haue little learning from priuate 
reading, but take the most part thereof vpon trust or hearesay from 
the lectures of these graue Professors who dictate theire Lectures with 
a slowe and tretable voyce, which they write out word by word, their 
Many penns sounding like a great shower of rayne, and if the Pro- 
fessor vtter any thing so hastily that the students cannot write it, they 
knocke vpon the Deskes till he repeate it agayne more tretably.’ { 


During the winter of 1592-3 Moryson disposed of the 





* Pp. 316. Tt P, 310. ¢ P. 811. § P. 317. 


|| These had, according to Moryson, dwindled within living memory 
from 4,000 to 800. 


q P. 308. 
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slender inheritance which had come to him as a younger 
son on his father’s death, and then continued his travels. 
He saw most of the north of Italy, especially Venice and 
Padua (where he wintered), and Tuscany, besides something 
of the south, but at Rome his stay was limited to four 
days, though into these he put as much sight-seeing as the 
most conscientious of modern creation tourists. Easter 
was at hand, and the priests attended at the lodgings of 
the travellers to take down their names, merely with the 
object of ascertaining whether any of them were not receiving 
the Sacrament at the approaching holy season, ‘ which when 
‘ we heard, we needed no spurres to make haste from Rome 
‘ into the State of Florence.’* (George Sandys, who visited 
Rome some twenty years afterwards, likewise stayed there 
only four days, ‘as longe as he durst.’) Moryson was one 
of the sturdiest of Protestants, as appears both from his Irish 
chapters and from other parts of his work; he upholds 
‘our gracious Soueraignes wise invencion of the Oath of 
‘ Aleagiance,’ as having ‘pinched the Papists’ by depriving 
them of the pretence of suffering as religious martyrs ; + and 
nothing could be more scornful than his description of a 
religious ceremonial at Rome, during the whole course of 
which he insists that he never saw the Pope kneel. 


‘The Roman Catholikes,’ he adds, ‘will say that the Pope prayed 
at the tyme of the Sea fight against the Turkes at Lepanto many 
howers by the Clocke with his windowe open (whereof I beleeve 
that if he prayed the window was open) and that he prayes and 
kneeles when he isa priuate Auditor and when himselfe sayth not 
masse.’ ¢ 


Equally prejudiced is his ridicule of the Roman practice of 
exorcism, which, as he must have known, was stoutly 
maintained by orthodox Lutheranism, in a period of its 
history of which he supplies an interesting account.§ But 
though he had to leave Rome in haste, Moryson, who was 
one of the most determined of lion-hunters, carried out his 
purpose of interviewing Cardinal Bellarmine. He had 
previously waited on Cardinal Allen, who had formerly 
shown himself most unfriendly to Englishmen coming to 
Rome, but had ‘changed his mind, since the English had 
‘ ouerthrowne the Spanish Nauy in the yeere 1588.’ || On his 





* Fol. part i. p. 141. t P. 285. t P. 440. 

§ P. 454. Cf. the account of the Calvinistic changes under the 
Elector Christian I. of Saxony and the Lutheran reaction, pp. 262 seqq. 

| Fol. part i. p. 121. 
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way home to England, after wintering at Padua, he paused 
at Geneva, where he paid his respects to the third great 
man of his ‘Itinerary,’ ‘the reuerent Father Theodore 
‘ Beza,’ who warned him against the use, even in a moment 
of self-oblivion, of holy water.* The last personage of 
consequence whom Moryson saw on this journey was King 
Henry IV. himself, to obtain a sight of whom he made a 
very fatiguing détour to Fontainebleau. + Aitogether, there 
can have been few contemporaries of Moryson who had the 
satisfaction of beholding so many crowned heads as _ he,f{ 
while at the numerous universities visited by him he must 
have in succession looked upon a whole ‘ Minerva’ of 
professors. 

In December, 1595, rather more than half a year after 
his return home from his first journey abroad, Fynes Mory- 
son started on his second expedition, this time in the com- 
pany of his favourite brother Henry. As their travels were 
intended to take them as far as Syria and the Holy Land, 
and as their expenses would accordingly be considerable and 
their risks many, they had recourse before their departure 
from England to the strange recuperative expedient to 
which, as Mr. Hughes reminds us, Shakespeare makes 
allusion in ‘The Tempest,’ and which is set forth by Ben 
Jonson, with characteristic elaborateness, in ‘Every Man 
‘out of His Humour.’ The younger Moryson ‘ put out’ a 
sum of about 400/., and the elder the smaller sum of 1001., 
the borrowers of which undertook to return to the lenders 
the sums of 1,200/. and 300/. respectively in the event of 
their safe return from Constantinople and Jerusalem; should 
either of them perish in the journey, the sum lent by him 
would be forfeited. Fynes, by way of a further investment, 
which he thought a disadvantageous adventure, ‘put out’ 
another 100/. among five friends for 1501. Unhappily, 
Henry Moryson’s money was forfeited, while Fynes did not 
recover quite the whole of the gains due to him. This 
practice, which furnishes a curious illustration of the betting 
propensities of Englishmen, had, by the time of the publica- 





* Fol. part i. p. 181. T Ibid. p. 195. 

t Besides the Emperor (Rudolf II.), the Pope (Clement VIII.), and 
the Sultan (Mohammed III.), he saw King Henry IV. of France, 
King Sigismund III. of Poland, King Christian IV. of Denmark, the 
Elector Palatine Frederick IV., and Duke Ferdinand I. of Tuscany, 
and attended the funeral of the Elector of Saxony, Christian I.; nor 
do we pretend that this list is exhaustive. 
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tion of the ‘Itinerary,’ come to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance." 

The Morysons, who set about their journey to the ‘ Near 
‘ East’ in some other respects with less forethought than 
was evinced by George Sandys, took the precaution of leav- 
ing their rapiers behind them at Venice, ‘hearing what 
* Asses patience they must have except they would perish 
‘ in the iourney’; and ‘travelled through all Turkey with 
‘ their hands in their hose.’ From the experience of the 
dangers which he actually incurred in the Holy Land, 
Moryson contracted a curious personal habit which recalls 
that for which Chaucer was ‘ chaffed’ in his day.{ 


‘It cannot be expressed,’ he writes in the same connexion, ‘ what 
great iniuryes the Turkes will doe vnto Christians vppon the lightest 
causes. When we came neere vnto Hierusalem, a horseman of the 
Army crossing our way, rann a full course at one of our Company 
with his Launce in rest, who only escaped killing, by the slipping of 
the Launce into the pannell of the Asse wherevppon he rode, and 
with like force he was ready to assaile each man of vs, and that only 
(as our interpreter told vs) because wee did him no reuerence as he 
passed, so that we were glad to tumble off from our Asses, and bend 
our bodyes to him, which done, he rode away with a sterne proud 
looke. For a Turke will not abide any Christian to looke him full in 
the face without striking him, so as I then vsing to walke with my 
eyes cast on the ground, as going about some busines, tooke that ill 
custome which I could neuer leaue, though I haue often bene re- 
proued by freindes for the same. Neither may a Christian carry 
Armes, yea Woe to him that drawes a knife against a Turke. . . . At 
Hierusalem wee were forced to beare a thousand iniuries, hardly 
keeping the very boyes from leaping vppon our shoulders from the 
Shopps and higher parts of the way while their Parents looked on, and 
commended them for so doing, besides many wrongs done vs in the 
way by Mores and Arabians.’ ... (Pp. 62, 63). 


Thus morigeration served their turn during the first part 
of their Asiatic journey ; but in the second, when having 
sailed from Joppa to Tripoli in Syria they were proceeding 





* Fol. part i. pp. 198, 199; and cf. Gonzalo’s speech in ‘ The 
Tempest,’ act iii. sc. 3, and Puntarvolo’s in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ act ii. sc. 1, as well as the humorous scene of the signing 
of a speculative bond of this description in act iv. sc. 4 of the same 

lay. 
" P, 68. 
$ ‘ What man art thou? quod he; 
Thou lookest, as thou woldest finde an hare, 
For ever upon the ground I see thee stare.’ 
Prologue to ‘Sire Thopas.’ 
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by caravan to Aleppo and Antioch, Henry Moryson suc- 
cumbed to an attack of dysentery, and his brother had to 
undergo the most tragic experience of his life, and one of 
which, as we may readily believe him, he never overcame 
the effects upon himself. His description of his beloved 
brother’s sufferings and death, and of the despair which 
befel him as he sat by the dying man surrounded by ‘ the 
‘ rascall multitude of Turkes and Moores,’ is very pathetic, 
all the wore so that he shrinks from using many words ‘in 
‘a case from the remembrance whereof my mind abhorreth.’ 
He buried his brother within a high enclosure of stones, to 
guard his remains from the ‘cursed iawes’ of the jackals, 
and pursued his journey alone.* After a laborious visit to 
Crete, he sailed by the Mgean and the Black Sea to Con- 
stantinople. Here he remained long enough to attain to an 
insight into Turkish institutions and the foundations as well 
as the incidental features of the military empire which 
renders his account of them, in the first of the supplementary 
chapters printed by Mr. Hughes, a valuable contribution to 
our historical information on the subject.f The admirable 
lucidity of the picture may no doubt in part be attributed 
to the first-hand knowledge derived by him from the English 
‘ leiger ’ ambassador to the Porte, Edward Barton, a most 
intelligent and efficient public servant, who died at his post 
in 1597. Moryson tells us that Barton, ‘the Lutheran 
‘ Elshi,’ as he was called at the Turkish Court, enjoyed 
great favour there, and ‘ notwithstanding he was poore, 
‘had power in his tyme both to treate and depose Princes’ 
under the Sultan’s supremacy. He brought about a pacifica- 
tion between Sultan Mohammed and Poland, and but for his 
untimely death would, in Moryson’s opinion, have succeeded 
in further making peace between the Sultan and the 
Emperor. But he was subject to many accusations on the 
part of the English merchants, by whom (and not by the 
Queen) his salary was paid; and, unfortunately for himself, 
‘ though he understood the Ottoman Court, he did not under- 
stand the English, and managed to give offence to its 
capricious mistress.’ { 

From Constantinople Fynes Moryson returned home by 
Venice, reaching London about midsummer 1597. His last 
adventure was, on having laid himself down on a bed at the 
‘Cock’ in Aldersgate Street on the morning of his arrival, 
to be mistaken by the constable and watchman for a Jesuit, 





* Fol. pp. 248, 249. t Pp. 1-71. } Pp. 27-31. 
VOL. CXCVII. NO. CCCCIV. cc 
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* according to their ignorance; for the crafty Priests would 
* neuer have worne such clothes as I then did.’* But, though 
back in ‘ Shakespeare’s England,’ he escaped being ‘ exami- 
‘ nationed ’ there. 

Fynes Moryson’s travels beyond the shores of these 
islands thus came to an end in the middle of the year 1597, 
just before a well-marked epoch of European history closed 
with the death of Philip II. of Spain, and at home the 
negotiations began that had for their purpose the settlement 
of the succession to Queen Elizabeth. For some reason un- 
known—except that in those days the training of a traveller 
was held to go a long way as a qualification for employ- 
ment as a diplomatist—Moryson was employed in these 
negotiations ; for there can be little doubt that Mr. Hughes’s 
conjecture is warranted, and that Moryson’s sojourn at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, which extended over several months 
from April 1598, was not due to the extraordinary cheap- 
ness of ‘Salmons and all kindes of shell-fish’ in that 
interesting borough.t Inasmuch as before returning South 
he waited upon King James VI. at Falkland, we shall not 
go far wrong in assuming that he was the bearer of commu- 
nications—which for safety’s sake were verbal only—to that 
prince from his well-wishers in England; and a connexion 
between Moryson and the Essex faction may,as Mr. Hughes 
thinks, be indicated by the circumstance that his younger 
brother Richard held a captain’s commission in one of the 
regiments which Essex took over with him to Ireland in 
1599, and was knighted by the ‘ Lieutenant and Governor- 
‘ General’ at Dublin. On the other hand, it must not be 
overlooked that the Cecils, who stood at the head of the 
opposite faction, were connected with Lincolnshire and (by 
marriage) with Moryson’s family, and that his subsequent 
patron Mountjoy, both before and after his departure for 
Treland, is said to have ‘adored’ Robert Cecil ‘as a saint, 
‘ and counted him his only Mecenas.’{ On his return from 
the North Moryson ‘ passed an idle yeere’ at the houses of 
his two married sisters in Lincolnshire, and here found a 
‘pleasing’ opportunity of ‘ gathering into some order out of 
‘ confused and torne writings, the particular obseruations of 
‘his former Trauels, to be after more delibrately digested 
at leasure.’§ It is a narrative of these travels, which with 








* Fol. part i. p. 271. t Ibid. p. 272. 
t See Sir Robert Naunton, ‘ Fragmenta Regalia’ (‘ Mountjoy ’). 
§ Fol. part ii. p. 4. 
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some perfunctory observations on travels in Egypt, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and a chapter on English and foreign moneys 
(a subject irresistibly fascinating to him), fills Part I. of the 
work published by Moryson in 1617 under the title of his 
‘Itinerary.’ This narrative at the same time indicates the 
materials which were to serve as the basis of the survey of 
the political and social state of Continental Europe contained 
in the later portions of the work. 

With Part II. of the ‘Itinerary,’ which was reprinted 
in 1735 at Dublin under a title which corresponds to its 
general contents and character,* we cannot concern our- 
selves here, though it is full of an interest of its own. 
Moryson’s public life began and ended with his services 
under Mountjoy from 1600 to 1606. On being assured of an 
appointment under the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he, 
in August 1600, resigned his fellowship at Peterhouse, 
being allowed two years’ income by the Society from the 
date of his resignation, ‘to knit up their loving course 
‘towards him.’ It is much to be regretted that no portrait 
of him should have been preserved, to take its place among 
those of the worthies of his most ancient college. Moryson 
was unmistakeably drawn into the public service in Ireland 
by his Protestant sympathies and his desire to co-operate 
in introducing there a more thorough system of government 
and policy than had hitherto been pursued, notably by 
Essex himself. At the same time Mountjoy, as whose 
secretary he acted, was sufficiently established in the 
Queen’s favour to be an excellent patron to follow. Mount- 
joy, however, had his own difficulties to contend against, 
especially after the outbreak of Essex’s plot in February, 
1601; and he thought it wiser, in view of Moryson’s 
indirect connexion with the ill-fated earl, to exclude him 
from his more intimate councils. It is probable that we 
owe to this caution on the part of Mountjoy, which his 
secretary regards as in the circumstances fully warranted, 
the result that he found time for those duties as a historio- 
grapher which he had originally understood would form the 
chief part of his employment. Part II. of the ‘ Itinerary’ 
is such only in name; it is, in fact, a full history of Mount- 
joy’s Irish government, prefaced by a meagre summary of 
previous Irish history and including, as a purple patch upon 





* ‘A History of Ireland, from the year 1599 to 1603, with a short 
Narrative of the State of the Kingdom from the year 1169; to which 
is added a Description of Ireland.’ Two vols. 8vo. 
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a pragmatic and statistical texture, an elaborate character 
of Mountjoy, after the manner of Plutarch, with a touch, 
perhaps, of Suetonius. Yet Moryson, besides being wounded 
in the field, was not altogether outside the transactions 
which he narrates, and played a part of some consequence 
on the important occasion of Tyrone’s submission, by con- 
triving to keep back the news of Queen Elizabeth’s death.* 
He accompanied the Lord-Lieutenant with his prisoner to 
England, and remained in the service of the Earl of Devon- 
shire (Mountjoy’s title from 1604) to his death in 1606. As 
recompense of his public services Moryson had, in 1604, 
been awarded by the Crown a pension of 6s. a day, on the 
surrender of other pensions to the same amount. It may 
be added that several years later, in 1613, he paid a second 
visit to Ireland, at the request of his brother, Sir Richard 
Moryson, the Vice-President of Munster. He found the 
country much changed, the North possessed by new colonies 
of English, but especially of Scots, and the ‘ meere Irish 
‘ in the North and ouer all Ireland still in absolute subiection, 
‘ being powerfull in no part of the Kingdome excepting onely 
‘ Connaght.’t The ‘next combustion’ to be apprehended 
he thought to be from ‘the degenerate English Irish,’ a 
scathing account of whom forms one of the most striking 
passages in the remarks on Ireland included in Mr. Hughes’s 
volume.t 

Moryson was now at last free to settle down to the fulfil- 
ment of his personal ambition. This was to complete the 
arrangement of the notes of his travels in the form of a 
continuous ‘ Itinerary,’ and to include in it ‘ Discourses’ or 
comprehensive surveys of the several European countries 
(twelve in all) over which he had successively travelled. 
Formal completeness and symmetrical co-ordination and 
subdivision were among the literary ideals of his age; and in 
order to attain the first of these he began by abstracting the 
histories of the dominions through which he had passed in 
order to prefix them to his ‘ Discourses.’ These historical 
abstracts, however, he afterwards suppressed, as likely ‘ to 
‘make his gate bigger than his citie,’§ and thereby 
afforded much relief to his present editor, in whose opinion 
he is ‘a painstaking but meritorious historian, and in com- 
‘ piling from books loses his Elizabethan freedom and force 
‘ of style.’ In the ‘ Discourses’ there are, however, suffi- 
* Fol. part ii. p. 177. + Ibid p. 299. + Pp. 206-208. 

§ Fol. ‘To the Reader.’ 
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cient indications, not only of familiarity with some of the 
best existing authorities both general and special (from 
Botero to Quicciardini), but also of an independent his- 
torical judgement, occasionally warped by prejudice, but 
hardly ever clouded by dulness. Of course he is here and 
there hampered by mere tradition—as, for instance, in the 
matter of national genealogies—but his actual slips are, so 
far as we have noticed, extremely rare. When in 1617 
Moryson actually put forth his ‘ Itinerary,’ with a dedication 
to the celebrated Earl of Pembroke—to whom, among many 
other books, was dedicated the ‘ First Folio of the Works 
‘of Shakespeare ’—Part III., containing the ‘ Discourses,’ 
remained incomplete, and was announced to be so both in 
the King’s licence and in the table of contents. The 
author excuses himself for the slowness of his workmanship 
on the ground that, in the first place, he wrote his book at 
leisure and not asa piece of taskwork; and, furthermore, 
that he wrote it first in Latin and then very carefully trans- 
lated it into English, and that, in order to save expense, he 
wrote most of the text with his own hand, and nearly the 
whole of the remainder ‘ with the slowe pen of his servant.’ 
As, however, it stands in the Folio, Part ILI. consists of 
nearly three hundred pages. From a general introduction 
on travel, and a series of aphorisms on the salient character- 
istics of the several nations of Europe and the chief 
differences between them, followed by a further series of 
practical hints, the author passes to what may be called the 
systeinatic portion of this division of his work. Here he 
sets himself to furnish information concerning the twelve 
countries included in his ‘Itinerary’ (viz. Germany, 
Bohemia, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Poland, 
Italy, Turkey, France, England, Scotland, and Ireland), from 
the two points of view of geographical description, with a 
special regard to ‘trafficke’ and ‘diet,’ and of ‘apparell,’ 
treating both topics with a completeness and variety which 
would supply material for many a chapter in histories of © 
civilisation, and ‘local colour’ for many an historical novel 
yet unwritten. The third head to which he proceeds is that 
of ‘The Commonwealth,’ under which he includes, besides 
dynastic genealogies and an account of the Courts, a survey 
of the financial, military, judicial, and penal system of each 
country, together with an enquiry into the diversity of 
classes obtaining in it. Of this division he completed in the 
portion of his work included in the Folio so much as con- 
cerned Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, furnish- 
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ing in the first of these a very lifelike picture of contem- 
porary German society—of which he perceived some of the ugly 
as wellas some of the commendable aspects, among the former 
the ‘Junkerthum’ of his day and the servile subjection of 
women—in the second an instructive treatment of a difficult 
theme, the earlier constitutional history of Switzerland. 
With a brief account of ‘the Netherlanders’ Common- 
‘ wealth’ the volume came to a stop. 

There remained for publication at a later date than 1617 
not only the large majority of the ‘Commonwealth’ dis- 
courses, but also a second and third series which were to 
deal with each of the twelve countries visited by Moryson 
under the two further aspects of religion and of ‘ Nature 
‘and Manners, Strength of Body and Witt, Manuall Arts, 
* Sciences, Vniuersityes, Languages,’ ceremonies, and sports. 
In the ‘ Fourth Part’ of his ‘Itinerary ’—really the second 
division of the Third Part—our indefatigable publicist 
actually achieved this completion of his encyclopedic survey, 
which essayed to accomplish in the case of twelve different 
countries and peoples what in our own generation Mr. Bryce 
has done in that of the United States, and Mr. Bodley is 
doing in that of France. Of course Moryson achieved his 
task after a fashion only; but, so far as we can judge from 
the sections of his work now printed by Mr. Hughes, it may 
be said that his promise was not left unredeemed. The 
imprimatur given to the MS., of which a large portion is 
now at last in print, by Moryson’s Cambridge contemporary, 
Sir Thomas Wilson, Keeper of the Records, bears date 1626; 
but Mr. Hughes concludes that the MS., which is partly in 
Moryson’s own handwriting, partly in that of two other 
scribes, with passages (such as Italian quotations) interlined 
by the author, was completed by 1619 or 1620 at the latest. 
It concludes somewhat abruptly: ‘ And so I gladly ende this 
‘discourse and worke’; and the ‘Commonwealth’ of 
England is wanting. Whether Moryson ever composed it 
remains unknown; so that it is unnecessary to speculate 
on his reasons for abandoning the crowning part of his com- 
plex literary undertaking. He died on February 12, 1623; 
and Mr. Hughes’s zeal enables us to infer from the traveller’s 
last will, which is otherwise uninteresting, that he died in 
comfortable circumstances, but, so far as worldly goods were 
concerned, appropriately enough, ‘ in light marching order.’ 

In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to illustrate 
Fynes Moryson’s experiences mainly from the sections of his 
work now first brought to light; and we must, therefore, be 
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brief in our concluding remarks concerning them. We 
have already commended the insight with which in his 
survey of the polity with which Englishmen of his day were 
best acquainted—that of the Ottoman Turks—he goes to 
the root of the matter in deducing all its institutions from 
its military origin and purpose. There is not a little in 
this chapter that possesses genuine historical value, as 
amplifying and constituting our knowledge on the subject, 
in part on excellent authority. Nor could he have sum- 
marised more effectively than in its concluding words, for 
which we must make room as an example of Moryson at his 
best, the causes of decay which he found already at work 
in a power at which even after Lepanto Christian Europe 
had not ceased to tremble. 


‘ Howsocuer this power of the Turkish Empire may seeme dreadfull 
to all Christendome, yet the Emperors of late being giuen to pleasure 
and nothing Warlike, the whole force being not possibly to be vnited 
for feare of Christians, and other subiects rebelling, the greatest part 
of the Army consisting of baser kindes, of horsmen and footemen, the 
best horsemen generally being corrupted with rurall sloth and dilicate 
liuing in Cittyes, the best footemen the Janizaries having lost the 
old seuerity of manners, and therewith the old valor of their Pre- 
decessors, many of them being now marryed, and all prone to insolent 
mutinyes, the soldiers generally wanting defensive Armes, and for 
offence having few musketts or shott . . . the particuler soldiers of 
Asia being more effeminate then the rest, the iustice of State being 
growne to the height of extortion, and oppression, the zeale of their 
religion being generally in all degrees abated, and the great Com- 
maunders having of late made strong rebellions against the Emperors. 
For these reasons, and because as Tyranny (especially so great as 
this) hath neuer been durable, and lastly because the Empire is so 
great, as by his owne weight it seemes to threaten ruine, Christians 
may well hope, that the power of this great enemy is declining, if not 
sodeinely falling, which God in his mercy graunt.’ * 


Moryson, although a traveller who rarely writes without 
his book, not only has the courage of his opinions, but is 
capable of flights of political speculation which show him 
possessed of a certain species of imaginative power. His 
remark that Philip of Spain ‘might with lesse charge 
‘and efusion of blood, have conquered all Greece, and 
‘Palestine itselfe,’ than were the cost of his wars with 
Christians ¢ recalls the great ‘ Egyptian design’ of Leibniz, 
which was to have diverted the ambition of Louis XIV. 
from becoming the scourge of Europe. 





* Pp. 70-1. t P86. 
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When from the Turks he passes to the nation whom of all 
their adversaries they, as he states, fear the most, because 
‘ of its strength in horse,’ and commends the Poles for their 
* constancy in councils,’ we have to remember how, at the 
time of Moryson’s visit, the orderly succession of the 
Jagellons had only recently come to an end. Of greater 
interest is the account of Italy, whose social and more 
especially economical condition (see the passages on 
‘ Tributes’) is treated both instructively, and here and 
there with picturesque force, while some noteworthy re- 
marks are made on the policy of Venice after ‘the League 
‘ of Cameracum’ and on that of Genoa, hanging on Spain 
‘asadore upon the Hinges.’ But the sections on Italy 
and on France, ‘ drawn drye’ by the House of Valois before 
it was left ‘all in ruine’ to the House of Bourbon, alike 
prove that Moryson’s sympathies were not with the Latin 
races. We may smile at a scepticism which goes so far as 
to impugn the time-honoured traditions of the valour of the 
ancient Romans, and suggests that they, like the Italians 
of the sixteenth century, carried on their wars largely by 
employing foreigners. But we cannot at the same time 
refuse to see that Moryson’s distrust of the Italian character 
springs from a deeper source than even abhorrence of 
sensational crime and flagrant immorality. In an impressive 
passage concerning the Italians of his own day he declares 
that 
* they are so diffident in all their spirituall hopes, as they feare nothing 
so much as death, according to their proverb, Ogni Tormento piu 
presto che la Morte, that is, all torment rather then death. Then 
how can these men haue true valor.’ * 

But he acknowledges the irresistible charm of Italian 
manners in the same spirit of justice in which when treating 
of the Germans, towards whom he is not less manifestly 
drawn by community of moral and intellectual charac- 
teristics, he makes no attempt whatever to conceal their 
corresponding defects. But why should we speak of defects 
when a perusal of Moryson’s account, or the review of any 
other accessible contemporary evidence, suggests that 

‘in this search, the wisest may mistake 
If second qualities for first they take.’ 
The master passion of sixteenth-century Germany was no 
other than that of drink. By this vice every rank of society 
was tainted; there was hardly a Court whose life was not 


* P. 402. 
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half dedicated to it; in the universities examinations could 
not be held without homage being paid to it; and, worst of 
all, there was not a pulpit where a voice was raised against 
it. We may be amused to find Moryson, who is at the pains 
to argue grossly that the inability of the Germans to bear 
thirst is due to custom and not to nature, attributing the 
fact that they ‘seldome or neuer pronounce any thinge by 
‘heart,’ to their memories being weakened by continual 
drinking. But it is indisputable that this pernicious habit 
affected the national intellect as well as the national morals, 
and would have done so irredeemably but for the fortunate 
rigour which absolutely prohibited women from indulging 
in so manly a vice. Moryson notes how it was beginning to 
creep from Germany into Switzerland; of the Dutch he 
quaintly says that ‘ howsoeuer theire excesse in drincking be 
‘no lesse, yet it is not so frequent and continuall as among 
‘the Saxons,’ or Low Germans, whom he, probably with 
justice, regards as on this head the greatest offenders. 

It might be amusing to note how many features in 
Moryson’s pictures of Italian and German social life, which 
are the most elaborate to be found in this volume, are still 
more or less observable in it at the present day; but we have 
left ourselves no space for such details. His remarks on 
the educational activity of the Germans, which probably 
above all other things attracted to them the goodwill of our 
academical traveller, have a quite modern sound; but even 
in such matters he preserves his independent judgement. 
Thus he informs us that ‘there is one thinge he cannot 
‘commend in the Germans, that for desyre of vayneglory, 
‘being yet without Beardes and of small Knowledge, they 
‘make themselves known more then praysed, by vntimely 
‘ Printing of bookes, and very toyes, published in theire 
‘names.’* Whether he dispenses praise or blame he shows 
himself throughout to be neither an inaccurate nor a super- 
ficial observer, and he secures our respect by his ready and 
cordial recognition of the qualities that most ennoble a 
nation, as when he speaks of the spirit of tolerance that 
prevailed among the Bohemians, little thinking as he wrote 
that a ruthless religious reaction was about to pass over the 
doomed land. But it must not be forgotten, either in this or 
in other passages of the volume before us, that the writer is 
describing not the Europe which witnessed the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ War, but that of the last decade of the 
sixteenth century—a difference of nearly a generation. 


* P. 299. 
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Moryson’s English has the vigour without the ornateness 
of Elizabethan prose, but while he always writes like a 
gentleman, he shows no anxiety, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, to remind the ‘gentlemen readers of both 
* Universities’ that he too has been bred a scholar. The 
chief adornment of his rather pedestrian style is a pregnant 
recourse to proverbs or proverbial phraseology,* and his 
vocabulary, though he treats ‘de omnibus rebus et qui- 
* busdam aliis,’ hardly anywhere calls for the assistance of a 
glossary.t Thus the last portion of his ‘ Itinerary,’ though 
not printed till nearly three hundred years after his death, 
may, in an age as ‘ Crittick’ as his own, still find readers 
enough to make good his assertion that the English ‘ much 
‘esteeme their owne Countrymen being travelers, wisely 
‘iudging that the experience of Ulisses could not but add 
‘ much to his naturall vertues.’§ 





* Here are a few: At Constantinople he reflects: ‘Happy are the 
leane, for the fatt are still drawne to the shambles’ (p. 39); and in 
view of the fact that among the Turks the strict observance of laws is 
deservedly called tyranny, ‘ What is iust must be done iustly ’ (p. 60). 
Ferdinando de’ Medici was wont in his passions ‘ to desyre the first 
gathering of the Rose, but neuer after to care for the Tree’ (p. 96). 
It is true of all men, but especially of the Genoese, that ‘the hart is 
where the treasure is’ (p. 113). The temporary security of the small 
Italian States reminds the writer that ‘a crazed shipp may be safe 
in a calme Sea’ (p. 118). Tax-gathering in the Papal States suggests 
that ‘hungry flyes sucke more greedily than those that are full’ 
(p. 121); and the exactions of the Crown in France that ‘he that 
clenseth the bodye too much shall at last fetche bloud’ (p. 173). The 
censurable system of changing the Deputies in Ireland frequently leads 
to excessive activity on their part, as ‘the Deuill rages more because 
his time is shorte’ (p. 189). German inn servants take care of horses 
from human kindness and without supervision, though ‘the Master’s 
eye maketh the horse fatt’ (p. 293). And to end with an ancient 
saying, the Italians think no revenge worth taking short of death, for 
‘the dead bite not’ (p. 403). 

ft P.1. 

~ One or two curiosa may perhaps be noted. He states ‘ plumpe’ 
to be a synonym of ‘blunt’ or ‘rude’ (p. 370); and ‘ kranck,’ which 
in German means ‘sick or ‘ill,’ to signify in English ‘healthful’ or 
‘lively’ (p. 323). For ‘vails’ he uses the fuller form ‘availes’ 
(p. 19); and repeatedly employs the English word ‘stove’ as equiva- 
lent in meaning to the German ‘ Stube.” He makes use of the word 
‘ fletcher ’ (a maker of bows) (p. 9), but has to paraphrase ‘ skating’ as 
‘ sliding on pattens’ (p. 384). His spelling of foreign names is usually 
quite recognisable; but ‘ Melvin’ (Elbing) (p. 383) may at first sight 
puzzle some readers as it puzzled ourselves; ‘Guesna’ (p. 89) is mis- 
written for ‘Gnesna’ (Gnesen). § P. 465. 
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Art. VI.—Works of Epcar Por. London. Through a 
Glass Darkly, &c., by SHeripan Le Fanv. London. 
Stories, by FirzJames O’Brien. Boston. (1) T'wice-told 
Tales, (2) Mosses from an Old Manse, by NatTHaNnIen 
Hawrtuorne. Le Horla, &., by Guy DE Maupassant. 
Paris. (1) Spirite, (2) Nouvelles, by THkopHILE GavTIER. 
Paris. Sypiridion, by GrorcE Sanp. Paris. Countess Eve, 
by J. H. SHortHouse. London. A Beleaguered City, by 
Mrs. OurpHaNtT. London. Flames, &c., by R. Hicuens. 
London. La Peur, par Mosso, tr. par F. Himenr. Paris, 
1886. Psychologie de la Croyance, by CAMILLE Bos. Paris, 
1901. Infe of Edgar Allan Poe, by GzorcE WoopBERRY. 
Boston, 1885. &c. 


[se element of the supernatural in the fiction of the 

nineteenth century has sprung from such varied roots, 
and been developed after such various methods, and with 
such different aims, purposes, and sentiments that any 
classification under a single heading must be obviously 
more or less arbitrary. Yet as we have the fiction of 
philanthropy and religion, the police novel and the novel of 
adventure, the novel of character and the romance novel, 
each comprising in its own group works of widely separated 
tendencies, so there has grown up a fiction of the super- 
natural—or, more accurately, a supernaturalism in fiction—- 
which allows in some measure of specialisation as a study 
in literary history. 

The briefest and most cursory review of the fiction of the 
nineteenth century supplies a list of notable writers, writers 
of divergent sympathies and belonging to every level of 
intellectual capacity, who, in the course of their career, 
have turned aside from other paths of invention to hinge a 
narrative upon events abnormal, preterhuman, or phantas- 
mal; who have chosen as their theme the possible agencies 
of occult forces, the possibilities of communication between 
the world visible and substantial and the world invisible 
and spiritual. And as a phenomenon of literature the 
inclination towards the supernatural seems in no manner of 
means to be on the decline. In more remote ages the 
belief in what may broadly be termed magic was, one might 
conjecture, too vivid to admit freely of such tamperings 
with the occult. The grim picture presented by M. Michelet 
in his records of the sorcery of past days* may well con- 





* ‘La Sorciére,’ Michelet. 
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vince us that in the centuries of faith men would have been 
backward to handle in fiction what was in truth a living 
terror of daily life and experience. Belief in witchcraft, 
in unseen, intangible yet always formidable influences of 
evil, and in spectral apparitions, held too firm, inward and 
terrorising a hold on the popular mind to allow of trifling. 
Perhaps, moreover, the supernatural, in its whole breadth 
and inclusiveness, was too deeply imbedded in thought at 
large to invite objective treatment. For the most part, we 
are taught, belief must put on self-consciousness before it 
submits itself to that form of inspection which leads to 
expression as the subject-matter of fiction, and belief, with 
the cult of the supernatural, when it rose to the surface, 
when it reached that stage of self-analysis and self- 
examination which projects it towards expression, suffered 
a too precipitate and total eclipse to register the interme- 
diate results of exteriorisation. The axe of pure reason fell 
with a sudden shock; no mental loiterings were suffered 
amongst the educated classes. Culture and intellectual 
emancipation were the order and the fashion of the 
eighteenth century ; both abjured the superstitions of the 
generations who had lived and died according to nature 
rather than according to book—whether that book were 
the grammar of philosophy or the encyclopedia of science. 
The author would have been bold indeed who made his 
appeal to the fears, the practices, the assumptions of past 
credulities. Fiction was in the hands of the Marivauxs, 
the Smolletts, Sternes, Fieldings, and all their rational 
confraternity. Eschewing romance, assimilating to itself 
the prose realities of life and action, the early novel was as 
free from the least tincture of supernaturalism as were the 
first realistic novelle of the Italian Renaissance with its 
fund of sceptical paganism and its overplus of naturalistic 
philosophy. 

But sudden as had been the extinction of educated 
curiosity in occult practices and occult thought, its revival, 
like the revival of interest in the myths of extinct creeds, 
was within the predestined swing of the pendulum. The nine- 
teenth century, with its craving for mental sensationalism 
to supply its deficit of religious emotion, with its half- 
denials and half-beliefs, with its increase of nervous 
tension and the morbid reaction of minds constantly at 
work under high pressure, was not likely to leave the 
blank, occasioned by the withdrawal of the supernatural 
from men’s practical creed, unfilled. In the preceding 
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century the votaries of Swedenborgianism—Swedenborg’s 
revelation dated from 1745—had spread far and wide their 
founder’s doctrine of spiritualistic manifestations. The 
supplied Balzac ninety years later with the plot of his 
‘ Séraphita.’ Even in the Voltairean epoch Mesmer and 
Cagliostro and all their brotherhood of dupes and impostors 
had haunted the Courts of Louis XVI. and Frederick the 
Great. And Swedenborg, Mesmer, Cagliostro had not 
vanished without leaving behind them the germs of new, 
or resuscitated, superstitions. On all sides, as the decades 
of the centuries passed, emanating it is difficult to say 
from where, a tide of new supernaturalism, less denomi- 
national than Swedenborg’s, less defined than that of the 
pseudo-scientist, more insidious and more subtle than the 
crude supernaturalism of the romantic school, crept out 
from unsuspected byways and lurked in the shadowy 
thoroughfares of unacknowledged thought. And before the 
legitimate scientist could bottle the demon and seal it with 
the pentagram of rationalism and experimental research, 
phenomena which bore the name of mesmerism—dealings 
with the unknown, the phenomena of spiritualism—dealings 
with the unknowable, were become the subject of popular 
discussion, and the doctors of their cult recruited as disciples 
all the human driftwood cast up by the wave of materialism. 
Fiction reflected, as it was bound to reflect, the move- 
ment. Life makes its own books, the author is but its 
amanuensis. He may shake the kaleidoscope into fresh 
combinations, but he tints no atom of the many-coloured 
glass splinters which form the shifting pattern. And as the 
supernaturalism of the mesmerist and the spiritualist gained 
ground, as, now there, now here, in obscure groups, men’s 
lives and women’s lives were swayed by new apostleships of 
the potencies of unexplored powers, the novelist was pro- 
vided with a theme of growing popular importance. Within 
its narrowed boundaries the Romance School initiated 
after its own fashion the literary tendency towards abnor- 
malism of incident and episode. In the later decades of 
the eighteenth century, Mrs. Radcliffe, M. G. Lewis, and 
‘ Beckford, presently followed by Maturin, founded what has 
© been called the School of Terror, in the form of romantic 
‘ novels, in which fear was treated as the dominant passion.’* 
‘ Frankenstein’ was composed by Mary Shelley during her 





* ‘Modern English Literature,’ E. Gosse, 1898. 
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first sojourn abroad with Shelley,* and although in 1817 
she writes that ‘Gifford did not allow this courtly bookseller 
‘[Mr. Murray] to purchase it,’ it was accepted in the 
following year, and the attention accorded to it was evinced 
by reviews in ‘Blackwood,’ the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
the ‘Edinburgh,’ and the ‘Quarterly,’ in which it was 
unfavourably criticised as the work of a ‘man of talent.’ 
Maturin’s once famous story ‘Melmoth the Wanderer,’ 
with its demonology, made its appearance in 1820, and 
shared the popularity of others of its kind. [t was not, 
however, in the school of melodramatic romance, nor in that 
section of it to which ‘ Frankenstein’ belongs, that super- 
naturalism was destined to take its modern imprint, and 
only in the next decade did the use of the supernatural receive 
its true impetus towards a new goal. In 1830 Balzac pro- 
duced the ‘ Peau de Chagrin.’ Here, if the magic talisman 
itself savours of the romance of the romantics, the more or 
less symbolic stage-property finds its place in a psycho- 
logical fiction of the greatest of then living novelists; and a 
few years later to the same series ‘ Etudes Philosophiques ’ 
was added that strangest of strange conceptions, Balzac’s 
Swedenborgian novel ‘ Séraphita,’ with its dual hero-heroine 
(Séraphita-Séraphitus) to play the réle of the central actor. 
George Sand, the modern woman of her day and genera- 
tion, wrote her spectral chronicle of ‘Spiridion.’ Théophile 
Gautier produced ‘ Spirite,’ where the supernaturalism is 
placed in the everyday environment of Paris streets; and 
the elect short-story writer of the time amongst his fellow- 
countrymen—Prosper Mérimée—in one of his best-known 
novelettes resuscitated the medieval legend of the abiding 
power of the lost gods over the sons of men in the somewhat 
coarse realism of his ‘ Vénus d’Ille.’ But it was in America 
that supernaturalism was most completely shorn of its 
romantic adjuncts and disguises, for if Nathaniel Hawthorne 
still retains if not the framework yet a large measure of 
the fantasies of romance, his contemporary, Edgar Allan 
Poe, was :.ccepted in England (as at an earlier date he was 
recognised in France) for the originator of realistic super- 
naturalism. With him the school which counts Sheridan 
Le Fanu and FitzJames O’Brien amongst its masters, and 
to which Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Strange Story’ also properly 
belongs, the school of the ‘Tale of Terror,’ sprang full- 





* Mr. Gosse seems to have mistaken the date of its publication, as 
he refers to ‘ Frankenstein’ as the work of Shelley’s widow. 
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grown into existence and created traditions which remain 
vital and active to this day. 

Within or without this school modern novelists of the 
supernatural arose and multiplied. George MacDonald, 
with his bent towards the moral mysticism of unorthodox 
Christianity, Mr. Shorthouse, with kindred proclivities 
bereft of their heterodoxy and bound in the strait limits 
of ecclesiastical beliefs, have both, as one would anticipate, 
trespassed beyond the barriers of actuality, but, as one 
might also anticipate, in both writers there is an unacknow- 
ledged reversion to the atmosphere of romance, and their 
modernité is superficial rather than radical. Mrs. Oliphant, 
to cite another type, temporarily deserted the domestic 
hearth of her customary heroes and heroines to invent the 
tale of ‘A Beleaguered City.” Mr. Marion Crawford like- 
wise uncharacteristically touched upon the ground of the 
unknown in ‘ Mr. Isaacs.’ Mr. Henry James, both in his 
earlier and later writings, when he is not engaged in photo- 
graphing the prose of realities, is the frankest of super- 
naturalists. Amongst Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s short 
stories are two essays at the supernatural, with the longer 
and more detailed narrative of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ 
Later still, Lucas Malet’s full-fledged novel ‘The Gateless 
‘ Barrier’ is an excursion into the same region, and the 
singularly impressive study—for despite its melodramatic 
sensationalism it merits the name—of Mr. Hichens’s ‘ London 
‘ fantasy “‘ Flames ”’ may exemplify the various uses of the 
supernatural in its most recent developements. Without 
adding further to the catalogue, which can be almost 
indefinitely prolonged by names whose only claim to recog- 
nition lies in the perplexing fact of their popularity, it is in 
truth more than sufficiently evident that the supernatural 
in fiction has, for the present at least, established itself 
amongst us, and that, moreover, no one school of writers 
has been suffered to monopolise its use. 

The new supernaturalism, so called in distinction from the 
supernaturalism of romance—the ladies white, grey or 
brown of ‘The Monastery,’ ‘The Betrothed,’ and ‘My Aunt 
‘ Margaret’s Mirror,’ with the white or black magic of 
pseudo-chivalrous romances, has, broadly speaking, drifted 
into three rather indefinitely circumscribed species, each 
determined by the aim and object with which the author 
has introduced it as a main thread or an incidental circum- 
stance into his narrative. 

As an ingredient in the ‘Tale of Terror’ it appears in its 
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crudest, most ordinary, and continuous form, and, one would 
be inclined to say for the most part, on its lowest level as a 
motive in art. In its more markedly modern developements 
it has become an element in the psychological novel, where 
the workings of character and the realistic study of human 
life are allowed to reflect the influences of agents invisible 
to the workaday world, and the authors, not content with 
penétrating below the surface of life, have essayed to pass 
beyond it. While between the supernaturalism of terror 
and the supernaturalism of realistic psychology lie manifold 
works—the attempts of writers who, with various degrees 
of success, have incorporated supernaturalism of event or 
influence, in novels of idealism, emotion, of fantasy, and of 
religious, moral, and spiritual sentiment, aspiring to embody 
in their fictions what may be designated as the spirit of lay 
mysticism. But while for convenience such a threefold 
classification may be admitted as a basis for the study of 
treatment and method, it must always be remembered that 
in many instances affinities of thought efface all such theo- 
retical divisions, that the supernaturalism of terror obtrudes 
itself into the supernaturalism of the psychologist, that the 
psychologist’s analysis is to be found in the ‘ Tale of Terror,’ 
that both are often intermingled throughout the inventions 
of the idealist, the sentimentalist, the emotionalist, and the 
religionist. 

In the stories, long or short, of which the main object is 
to evoke the sensation of imaginative terror, the super- 
natural has inevitably been largely drawn upon to contribute 
to the desired effect. The pleasures of fear count amongst 
the most popular attractions of the bookstall, and the 
spectral fears of the nursery are resuscitated freely for the 
amusement of maturity. The fact is a curious one. But 
there are certain apparently aimless tastes which, so far as 
our present experience of human nature goes, seem almost 
ingrained in the race. The taste for danger, for and in itself, 
apart from the notoriety or fame achieved in its encounter, 
the taste of the true-born gambler whose interest in the 

chances of loss or gain is based, not on the stake, but on the 
risk, present to those without the adventurer’s spirit, or the 
dice-thrower’s temperament, the spectacle of an insoluble 
enigma. Both are classified vaguely as phases of an atti- 
tude of mind specified as love of excitement, a love with 
which men of more phlegmatic dispositions are rarely in 
sympathy. Equally widely spread, though passive instead 
of active in operation, as the passion for peril or the 
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gambler’s madness, is the delight, no less aimless and 
purposeless, in the aroused sense of terror which fiction of a 
certain order is designed to stimulate and intensify. ‘ Fear 
‘is a disease, cure it,’ says the physician. Fear is an 
intellectual indulgence, provoke it, says the novelist. 

The appeal to terror has been made after many manners. 
There have been writers—M. Villiers de l’Isle Adam in 
his ‘ Contes Cruelles’ may serve as an example—who have 
sought to elicit the sensation by the representation of 
scenes of savage barbarities, of criminal violence, and 
bodily torture; others who, to quote Mr. Gosse’s criticism 
of Barbey d’Aurevilly, reach the same goal by aid ‘of a 
‘ monstrous fact or have recourse to some audacious feat of 
‘anti-morality’; when the recoil of the instinctive and 
intuitive conscience takes the place of the recoil of the 
sympathetic nerves. But where the object is imaginative 
terror pure and simple, undiluted with any effort to indulge 
those perverted physical or moral tastes which seek their 
gratification in the shambles of literature, the supernatural 
has been the ultimate resource of most terrorist authors. 
Guy de Maupassant, whose judgement in such matters 
carries its own credentials as the judgement of a proficient 
in the craft, has gone so far as to assert, in a story fitly 
named ‘La Peur,’ * that without the element of the super- 
human true fear cannot exist for the man of average 
courage. ‘La vraie peur,’ he says, discriminating between 
fear and fear, ‘c’est quelque chose comme une réminiscence 
‘des terreurs fantastiques d’autrefois.’ The assumption is, 
perhaps, sufficiently near the truth in life to justify its 
application in works of fiction. Yet like all such generalisa- 
tions it allows of many exceptions. Taking the writings of 
the master who, in the School of Terror, has been counted 
first and greatest, Edgar Allan Poe, it is noteworthy that 
only a comparatively small number of his tales of the first 
rank (their inequality of merit is conspicuous) pass, strictly 
speaking, beyond the boundary line of the normal in nature. 
His stories—the burlesques omitted—as a matter of fact 
supply models in brief, from which writers of all sorts and 
conditions have drawn, not illegitimately, their several 
inspirations. The police novel epitomised is to be found 
in the ‘Murders of La Rue Morgue’ and ‘ Marie Roget.’ 
‘ Arthur Gordon Pym,’ Poe’s longest narrative and one of 
the most revolting in incident, with ‘The Gold Bug,’ antici- 





* Contes de la Bécasse. 
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pate many later novels of adventure in tone and treatment. 
The ‘ Descent into the Maelstrom’ and the section of kindred 
tales where the design (Poe here laid express claim to 
originality of invention) was to make a fiction plausible by 
the use of scientific facts and principles, struck another vein, 
a vein in which Mr. Wells has since sought distinction. In 
the appalling semi-psychological stories of ‘The Black Cat,’ 
‘ The Tell-tale Heart,’ and ‘The Pendulum’ (the last has a 
far more powerful counterpart in L’Isle Adam’s ‘ La Torture 
‘par l’Espérance’) the appeal chiefly is to instincts of 
physical repulsion. Their aim is the gratification of the 
pleasure in witnessing scenes of horror belonging amongst 
the educated either to natures too blunted and insensitive, 
or to temperaments too coarse-grained, to respond to more 
immaterial and subtle emotional stimulants. But, however 
repellent the detail, the ladder of ascent from the grosser 
aspect of his plots to the psychological is always discernible, 
and he sees most incidents under a dual aspect. So 
accurate, indeed, is his observation that science itself quotes 
him as an authority— 

‘Edgard Poé . . . peut étre regardé comme un des observateurs des 
effets de la peur. Nul ne !’a plus minutieusement décrite, nul n’a su 
mieux analyser et faire sentir avec plus de déchirement la douleur 
des émotions qui stupéfient, les palpitations qui brisent le cceur, qui 
ébranlent l’ime, l’oppression qui suffoque dans I’agonie.’ * 


Yet while in the greater number of these groups of stories 
the element of strict supernaturalism lacks, there is no 
abrupt line of demarcation discernible when Poe passes in 
things material from the normal to the abnormal, in things 
spiritual from the human to the preterhuman. Without 
direct reference to the printed text it is difficult to recall 
where and in which instances he has crossed the limits of 
the possible. His mind would seem to be so perpetually 
leaning over the verge of actualism that only a turn of the 
head determines whether his eyes fall on the phantoms that 
people the abyss, or upon the passers-by who tread the solid 
levels of the earth. For the atmosphere, the medium through 
which we gaze, is always the same. One taint of moral 
ugliness and squalid crime, one mournful apathetic pre- 
occupation of spirit with the diseases, the disillusions, the 
graveyards, literal and figurative, of humanity, one con- 
tinuous emphasis, an obsession of the mind by the body, is 
imprinted on every page which bears his signature. Every 





* ‘La Peur,’ Mosso, 
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picture he draws is the hieroglyphic of a distorted brain, 
a half-wrecked genius, a wholly wrecked life. The strange 
nightmare of death, dwelt upon until it satiates his soul 
like an indulged sense, left its stamp, an indelible stamp, 
upon his autobiographical imagination. His vision of life 
is epitomised in his description of the human drama. 
‘That motley drama! Oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot, 
With its Phantom chased for evermore 
By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot; 
And much of madness and more of sin 
And horror, the soul of the plot. 


‘ Out, out are the lights—out all ! 

And over each quivering form, 

The curtain a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm. 

And the angels all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 

That the Play is the Tragedy ‘“ Man,” 
And its hero, the Conqueror Worm.’ 


Such was Poe’s permanent literary mood. His mind 
dressed itself in many costumes, but to each he imparted the 
same folds, and each he wore according to his own, and no 
other man’s, fashioning. Few have given a more deeply 
dyed print to their individuality. In some eight or ten 
lyrics he set himself apart from, if not above, every poet of 
his time and language. To him the world, with its beauty 
as with its foulness, with its moving rivers as with its 
stagnant pools, was nothing but a wilderness peopled with 
images of death; and by the extraordinary quality of his 
rhythmical effects he accentuated the morbid languor, the 
fungus-coloured monotony of his opium-tinted vision. His 
verse was a translation of impression into sound. His prose 
is devoid, for the most part, of any definite appeal to the 
ear, but his verbal skill, without the aid of metrical adjust- 
ment of words, creates an analogous atmosphere; and the 
mental imagery of surroundings, sentiment and sensation 
infects it with kindred qualities. Permeated with these 
qualities his transitions from the actual to the preter- 
natural pass unnoticed. When he turns from ‘The Black 
‘Cat’ to ‘The Case of M. Waldemar,’ from ‘ The Tell-tale 
‘ Heart’ to ‘ Ligeia,’ from the suggested identification of 
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the material fabric of the House of Usher with the race who 
inhabit it to the embodiment of the Plague in ‘ The Mask of 
‘the Red Death,’ to the ‘ Double’ in ‘ William Wilson,’ to 
the spectre horse in ‘ Metzengerstein,’ no change of style 
reminds us that he is modulating from plane to plane of the 
possible and the impossible. No better appreciation of Poe 
is to be found than that of M. Baudelaire, the translator, 
editor, and analyst of his writings *— 

‘Ce tempérament unique,’ he says,‘.. . lui a permis de peindre 
et d’expliquer, d’une maniére impeccable, saisissante, terrible, l’excep- 
tion dans V’ordre moral . . . chez lui toute entrée en matiére est 
attirante sans violence, comme un tourbillon. Sa solennité surprend 
et tient lesprit en éveil. On sent tout d’abord qu’il s’agit de quelque 
chose de grave, et lentement, peu a peu, se déroule une histoire dont 
tout l’intérét repose sur une imperceptible déviation de ]’intellect, sur 
une hypothése audacieuse, sur un dosage imprudent de la nature dans 
l’amalgame des facultés.’ 


And resuming in one memorable phrase the supreme charac- 
teristic of the man, he adds ‘ Poé est l’écrivain des nerfs— 
‘et méme de quelque chose de plus—et le meilleur que je 
‘connaisse.’ ‘ L’écrivain des nerfs’—with an extra nerve; 
for method: to extend the precincts of the actual, to ‘ de- 
‘ grade’ the tones of the abnormal till the lines of demarca- 
tion are crossed unawares, and to materialise the preterhuman 
so that no spiritual attributes betray its alien presence in the 
gross world of matter where Poe’s realism sombrely revels ; 
for aim: terror. ‘The Case of M. Waldemar’ illustrates the 
lowest rung of the intellectual ladder to which the aim in 
the hands of genius can descend, and from which at best it 
is only removed by difference of degree—a terror stimulated 
by every detail inciting to bodily repulsion and the instinc- 
tive recoil of mental sanity from horrors morbid in concep- 
tion and revolting in presentment. With this ‘ extra nerve,’ 
this method, this aim, Poe remains master of his art, as, 
with perhaps one exception, no other author has been. 

But the question arises of itself, does the ‘ Tale of Terror’ 
demand the employment of such means to the attainment 
of such effects? Poe has lived, written, and most tragically 
died. The almost perfect art of his best poems, the 
brilliancy of his constructive talents, the extraordinary 
powers of realisation in his landscape sketches—the realism 
of nightmares, the singular combination of morbid wildness, 
verging on insanity, in his ideas, with his peculiarly lucid 





* ‘Edgar Poé, sa Vie et ses CZuvres,’ Baudelaire, Paris, 1885. 
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faculty for abbreviated expression, for concentration and 
condensation of style, have won him—more especially 
amongst men who are themselves adepts—a high, if not the 
highest, rank amongst genre writers. 
‘ Tel qu’en Lui-méme enfin ]’éternité le change, 

Le Poéte suscite avec un glaive nu 

Son siécle épouvanté de n’avoir pas connu 

Que la mort triomphait dans cette voie étrange.’ * 


But does his genius point to the only path of success in 
the special school over which it may be held to preside? 
Are the most penetrative effects unattainable without the 
subordination of spiritual to material horrors? The ques- 
tion resolves itself into a study of the comparative excellence 
of other stories of the same class of composition. Sheridan 
Le Fanu’s is the name which will at once present itself 
to most English readers as Poe’s fellow in that particular 
domain of literature. And undoubtedly the author of 
‘Uncle Silas’ possessed in a high degree the power of 
playing upon the nerves of his readers with sinister sug- 
gestions of shadowy perils emanating from evil human 
influences or ghostly monstrosities—revenants, vampires, 
were-wolves. But without depreciating his talent, which 
for the most part is free from the sordid moral squalor of 
Poe’s outlook, and which never descends to his extreme 
ugliness of morbid detail, it must be conceded Le Fanu 
rarely creates that susceptible receptive attitude of mental 
emotionalism it is the triumph of Poe’s greater genius con- 
tinually to evoke. The same want makes itself felt in the 
companion tales of a writer less known in England than in 
his adopted country—America—FitzJames O’Brien. Junior 
to Poe by some twenty years [Poe was born in 1809, O’Brien 
about 1828], living, as Poe lived, the life of a spendthrift’s 
penury, James Russell Lowell discerned in this new soldier 
of literary fortune a rival talent ‘equal to Poe in many 
‘things, superior in a few.’ The equality Lowell may have 
found in the brilliant ingenuity of O’Brien’s inventions, the 
originality of his ideas, and the conciseness of his execution ; 
the superiority in the fact that there is not one of his stories 
in which the interest is centralised on any incident of bodily 
horror. In the most famous, ‘The Diamond Lens,’ where 
the fanatic of the microscope is doomed to fall a victim to 
his passion for the marvellously beautiful nymph-animalcule 
enclosed in the slowly evaporating waterdrop on the slide, 


* ‘Le Tombeau d’Edgard Poé,’ Stéphane Mallarmé. 
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and disclosed to his view by means of the ill-gotten lens, 
the whole poignancy of the situation consists in the im- 
possibility of establishing the faintest personal link between 
the microscopist and the living, moving, radiant vision he 
beholds in its infinitesimal perfection and inaccessible re- 
moteness. In the ‘ Wondersmith,’ where O’Brien touches 
on a viler and brutalised strata of fancy, the element of 
Hoffmannesque fantasy still dominates the savage squalor of 
the human passions. The animation of the evil-faced doll- 
mannikins by their infection with the ‘ bottleful of souls,’ 
and the scene of their midnight raid on the feathered and 
caged occupants of the bird-fancier’s shop, has as true a 
touch of inspiration as the inimitable battle-of-the-mice 
scene in Hoffmann’s ‘ Nutcracker’; it has the same irresist- 
ible reality of presentment, the same violent and vindictive 
suggestiveness; and though it borders on the confines of 
the conte cruelle, its fantastic extravagances in part redeem 
its barbarity. ‘The Lost Room’ approximates far closer to 
Poe’s manner of thought and execution. The dreariness, 
the intangible oppression, the unfamiliarity of the familiar 
attained by the over-accentuation of the known until it has 
become the unknown, bave the true ring of the ‘Tale of 
‘ Terror’ at its best. Yet it is significant that in no other 
instance does O’Brien convey the evasive impression of 
shadowy dread essential to the perfection of the art. 

It is in French fiction that Poe found his more formidable 
compeer, and perhaps amongst French novelists alone 
effects as sombre, as disquieting, as conclusive, have been 
obtained without recourse to the sensationalism of physical 
repulsion Poe summoned to his aid. In the most famous 
of Guy De Maupassant’s stories of the supernatural—‘ Le 
‘ Horla’—the suggestion of terror could scarcely be surpassed 
and the bounds of the extreme are touched; beyond, the tension 
could only snap. Yet there is no material unsightliness of 
incident or descriptive detail. There is terror of the intelli- 
gence, of the imagination, of the emotions, terror supreme 
and dominant; there is terror, too, of bodily danger, for the 
‘ Horla’—evil, invisible, malevolent—has hands to strangle 
and destroy; but for the reader the sense of horror is 
throughout devoid of its coarser and cruder elements, and 
the level of art, so gained, is on another plane. It is the 
terror of the endless possibilities of night as compared 
with the terror of foul darkness in some shut cellar of a city 
street. Few have painted, with a profounder appreciation 
of the mysteries beyond, the limitation of the senses. 
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‘Je m’éveille plein de gaité, avec des envies de chanter dans la 
gorge. Pourquoi? Je descends le long de l’eau; et soudain, aprés 
une courte promenade, je rentre désolé, comme si quelque malheur 
m’attendait chez moi. Pourquoi? Est-ce un frisson de froid qui, 
frolant ma peau, a ébranlé mes nerfs et assombri mon Ame? Est-ce 
la forme des nuages, ou la couleur du jour, la couleur des choses, si 
variable, qui, passant par mes yeux, a troublé ma pensée! Sait-on? 
Tout ce qui vous entoure, tout ce que nous voyons sans le regarder, 
tout ce que nous frélons sans le connaitre, tout ce que nous touchons 
sans le palper, tout ce que nous rencontrons sans le distinguer, a sur 
nous, sur nos organes et, par eux, sur nos idées, sur notre ccur lui- 
méme, des effets rapides, suprenants et inexplicables. Comme il est 
profond, ce mystére de l’Invisible! Nous ne pouvons le sonder avec 
nos sens misérables, avec nos yeux qui ne savent apercevoir ni le trop 
petit, ni le trop grand, ni le trop prés, ni le trop loin . . . avec nos 
oreilles qui nous trompent, car elles nous transmettent les vibrations 
de l'air en notes sonores . . . avec notre odorat, plus faible que celui 
d’un chien . . . avec notre gofit qui peut 4 peine discerner l’age d’un 
vin.’ * 

On such a temper of mind Maupassant’s imagination built 
those of his stories (they are few and unfortunately dis- 
persed amongst stories of another texture) of the super- 
natural, of which one other, ‘Sur l’?Eau’—the water of a 
river, ‘la plus sinistre des cimetiéres, celui ot l’on n’a point 
‘ de tombeau ’— illustrates with equal power the extra-normal 
sense impressions as they overtake and suspend the sanity of 
the perceptive faculty. 

And as Maupassant reigns in the circle of mental 
terror, so Gautier is as Saul amongst his brethren in his 
masterpiece of emotional terror, ‘ La Morte Amoureuse.’f Le 
Fanu rendered the vampire tradition in its customary form. 
‘ Carmilla,’ { skilful as it is in treatment, is little more than a 
re-edited, modernized version of an old and hideous fantasy, 
But Gautier transfigured the monstrous features of a grim 
medieval grotesque into the tragic beauty of a Medusa head. 
He has so riveted the attention upon the emotional agony 
of his terrible love story that if a measure of loathsomeness 
remains provocative of physical recoil, it is eclipsed by the 
many-coloured shadows of that supervening passion, and in 
that eclipse the grosser aspects, inseparable from any pre- 
sentment of the vampire theme, are obscured. The two 
stories should be read side by side. Le Fanu has done the 
work of a thoroughly competent story teller, Gautier that of 
a great imaginative artist. 





* La Maison Tellier. Tt ‘ Nouvelles,’ T. Gautier. 
¢ ‘In a Glass Darkly,’ Sheridan Le Fanu. 
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It is in this latter capacity that Poe’s contemporary, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, approached the supernatural, and, 
in America, with Hawthorne, supernaturalism passed into a 
new phase. No two writers ever employed more opposite 
methods. In the intensely prosaic reality Poe endeavoured 
to bestow upon the intangible, in the materialization of the 
spectral, in the logical consistencies of inventions whose 
base is some bold assumption of the impossible, he effaces 
the distinction between the facts and the nightmares super- 
added to the facts, until for the reader nightmare and 
actuality are merged in one. Moreover, he overthrows 
the understanding by surprise, and with a shock of terror 
takes credulity by violence. Hawthorne’s method is in all 
things the reverse. Terror is seldom a feature of his deal- 
ings with things unknown. Shock and surprise are heed- 
fully avoided. He effaces distinctions after another fashion 
between things of sense and substance, and things extra 
to sense and substance. His most successful attempts are, 
as it were, atmospherically conceived. He bestows an un- 
reality upon the familiar, he grafts a strangeness upon the 
commonplace, gives an evasiveness to certainties. He tones 
down, one might say, the level of life to a dream-impression, 
and then lets the dream glide into it before the onlooker 
is aware of its presence. Where substance is painted as 
shadow, shadow may well bear the likeness of substance. 
In ‘ Howe’s Masquerade,’ the most perfect perhaps of all 
his tales, Hawthorne has literally exemplified this process. 
The crisis of the story bears so close an analogy to the 
crisis of Poe’s ‘William Wilson’ that Poe's generous ad- 
miration gave way for a moment to suspicion; but his 
obviously unjust charge of plagiarism, brought against the 
rival story-teller, serves only to emphasise the wide dis- 
parities of treatment. In the one we are confronted by a 
psychological study; in the other we are under the spell 
of romance. In both the theme is the well-worn idea of a 
man confronted by his own wraith or ‘double.’ Hawthorne 
has invested the whole scene with a dignity which is always 
delicately light-handed, while the lightness never for an 
instant detracts from the dignity. But beyond so ordinary 
a characteristic of all his writings he has here significantly 
given us the key to his method. He has put the living 
actors into fancy dress before he introduces those other 
masqueraders upon the stage whose pantomime is voiceless, 
and whose feet are soundless on the stair. And whether his 
concern is with ‘The White Old Maid,’ ‘The Birthmark,’ 
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‘Rappucini’s Daughter,’ ‘ Young Goodman Brown,’ or ‘ The 
‘Hill of the Seven Hollows,’ one is still always conscious 
of that fancy-dress element, that faintly fantastic clothing 
of earth and sky and tree and man which was the 
spontaneous impulse of Hawthorne’s art. Poe demands 
more—he would extort, not solicit, faith. He confuses our 
intelligence—the automatic reason of the imagination—as 
with the gloomy darkness of a shadowed street, where 
the flare of naphtha or the heavy yellow gaslight leave in 
blackness the recesses of sombre archways. Hawthorne 
throws mist over that imaginative rationality. His world is 
moonlit; his inventions—as he himself tells us—require to 
be read in the same illuminated twilight in which they were 
written. ‘Opened in sunshine, they are apt to look exceed- 
‘ingly like a volume of blank pages.’ He does not ask his 
readers to take him at more than his own valuation. He 
appeals to their sentiment, to their moral being, to their 
sympathies ; he takes them into his confidence: the author 
is rarely out of sight in his tale. Whatever the figures, 
factors, or incidents, we are to see them as Hawthorne saw, 
we are to think through his thoughts, see through his sen- 
sitive vision. It is impossible to feel oneself face to face 
with any single object described. They are, as he hints, 
stories of dream-substance; and is there anything more 
rigidly personal, more incommunicably individual, than a 
dream? He is the Hans Andersen, as Poe is the Hoffmann, 
of the supernatural. He aspires to no realism; his charm 
lies in his unrivailed grace of unconeealed artificiality. 

Both Poe and Hawthorne were men possessed of ultra- 
perceptive capacities. Hawthorne’s sensitiveness amounted 
to an extra sense. Poe had, one is convinced, the extra 
nerve ascribed to him. To their genius was likewise 
accorded—an advantage or demerit as men view it—the 
particular excellence which is induced by working in a 
limited area, not indeed of subject but of thought. With 
Hawthorne the sphere in which he sought his effects was 
narrow; and the effects were of unvaried, or but slightly 
varied, kinds. Supernatural or unsupernatural, the colours 
assorted on Hawthorne’s palette are the same, and are 
equally well adapted for the portrayal of a spectre or a man ; 
and, as with Poe, only by an effort of memory can the reader 
recall where and in which of his works the normal slides into 
the abnormal. Possibly—though both Maupassant and 
Gautier might be instanced as proving the contrary—it is to 
their restrictions, voluntary or involuntary, that both owe 
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their pre-eminence in their own school of fiction. Other 
men of equal talent as story-tellers—for it is a question not 
of the greatness, but of the quality, of genius—have made ex- 
periment in the genre, but rarely with success. Mr. Steven- 
son made his adventure with ‘ Markheim’ and ‘ Thrawn 
‘Janet.’ But, though he worked with skill and vigour of 
pen, we are distinctly aware that the author of ‘Treasure 
‘Island,’ of ‘ Will o’ the Mill,’ of ‘ Prince Otto,’ has shifted 
his anchor for the moment, and is applying a new tool to 
a new craft; while in his longer effort of ‘Dr. Jekyll’ 
Mr. Stevenson as a moralist carries more weight than 
Mr. Stevenson as a supernaturalist. As Balzac, by force of 
his psychological veracity, extorts faith in his ‘ Peau de 
‘ Chagrin’ with a high hand, so Mr. Stevenson by force 
of moral terrorism compels belief in the abnormal con- 
ditions of Dr. Jekyll’s dual existence. But a suspicion will 
linger in the mind of every reflective reader that, were the 
moralism eliminated from the story, the superhumanism 
would carry little conviction with it. It is a case in which 
the pill has been shrewdly used to conceal the gilding. 

The attempt to combine the human-life science of the 
moral or emotional psychologist with a main thread of super- 
naturalism was one of the earliest, as it has remained one 
of the most recent, efforts of the novelist. With Maupassant 
the ‘short story’ of the supernatural may be held to have 
said, if by no means its last word, at least a word which will 
not be surpassed as a work of consummate art. But the 
modern novel of the supernatural, as distinguished from the 
short story, chronicles a somewhat different record, and its 
literary genealogy is far less evident. It has, generally 
speaking, other and wider aims; it effects success or failure 
under other and more diverse conditions. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any one endeavour gave a special impetus to 
literary fashion. Possibly the novel form is not favourable 
to the use of the supernatural as subject-matter. Le Fanu 
reserved his short stories for its treatment. Hawthorne’s 
longer works, ‘ The House of the Seven Gables,’ ‘ The Scarlet 
* Letter,’ ‘ Transformation,’ are almost without a hint of the 
abnormal. Poe adhered firmly to the doctrine that a perfect 
work of art must be of a length to be read at one reading. 
His principles inhibited the novel altogether, if artistic per- 
fection were the goal sought. ‘Having conceived with de- 
‘ liberate care a certain unique or single effect to be wrought 
‘ out, he [the author] then combines such events as may best 
‘ aid him in establishing this preconceived effect. If his very 
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‘ initial sentence tend not to the outbringing of this effect, 
‘then he has failed in his very first step. In the whole 
‘ composition there should not be a word written of which 
‘ the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the pre-established 
‘design.’ Unity of effect, moreover, was not, according to 
his dictum, only a matter of conception and performance on 
the part of the author, but was equally dependent on the 
unbroken continuity of the reader’s attention; hence it 
follows that all stories must be within the compass of a ‘ single 
‘hour more or less of study.’ Undoubtedly terror-effects, 
as Poe designed them, could be attained by no other medium. 
Though the supreme moment is approached by graduated 
stages, it is always so contrived as to come swiftly and take 
the reader’s credulity by storm. Suspense cannot be pro- 
longed without diminution of the acute mental anxiety 
which should preface the catastrophe, and the catastrophe 
once over it is evident that no dying echoes should be per- 
mitted to blunt the sensation of horror, no lingering over 
the scene should be allowed to accustom the eye to the sight, 
of which the terror consists—how often—merely in the un- 
familiarity. 

Thus terror, unless used incidentally—as the tapping 
hand at-the window in the opening chapters of ‘ Wuthering 
‘ Heights ’—has usually been outside the novelist’s province. 
It has been an episode, but rarely a theme. George Sand, 
who may be considered one of the originators of the super- 
natural in moral fiction, discarded almost every semblance 
of terror in ‘Spiridion.’ Her method differed further from 
that of other authors in so far that she makes no attempt 
to introduce the supernatural as if it were contraband 
cargo. ‘Spiridion’ is a story of living souls to whom the 
world of dead souls has opened a window. She makes no 
slightest effort to deprecate scepticism or solicit belief. 
She expects her readers to volunteer a sympathetic and 
passive acceptance to possibilities that transcend experi- 
ence. Her ghost masks himself in no futile disguises. 
He has his own reason for earthly re-existence, and his 
reason for re-existence is the justification for its abnor- 
malism ; he is a ghost, so to say, with a purpose—a theo- 
logical, or rather anti-theological, purpose ; he is an apostle 
risen from the dead to propagate the doctrines of an 
illuminated and philosophical creed. The faint glamour of 
romance, which in the earlier stages of the narrative clings 
round the figures of Spiridion and his monk-disciples, 
evaporates as disquisition follows disquisition, and the web 
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of a fanciful and beautiful legend gives way at length under 
the weight of controversial dogma and metaphysical specu- 
lation. Its chief interest, however, is unimpaired by its 
undeniable tedium; it lies in its position in the tables of 
literary ancestry. For even more than ‘ Séraphita’ it is 
the type of the religious and moral novels of supernaturalism 
which were to succeed it—novels, that is, where the moral 
or religious element predominates over the emotional, 
psychological, or personal elements, in constituting the 
material of the fiction. 

‘Spiridion,’ it may be, inaugurated a school, of which 
the later products may fairly be illustrated by examples 
drawn from the works of two notable modern novelists-— 
Mr. Shorthouse and Mrs. Oliphant. 

In ‘A Beleaguered City’ Mrs. Oliphant’s story is a parable 
of modern life illustrating the scriptural axiom that the 
man of little faith ‘will not be persuaded though one rose 
‘ from the dead.’ Here the dead of a certain city do arise, 
inspired with missionary zeal, and return, an invisible host 
compassed by darkness, to the abodes of the living. Their 
presence, felt if unseen, drives the legitimate occupants 
from their homes, and the streets are abandoned to the 
silent intruders. The evicted citizens camp around the 
outer walls until, tardily convinced that conversion by 
miracle does not necessarily imply the reorganisation of 
the spiritual and moral man, that it will not, in fact, lead 
to any ‘true appreciation of the import of life,’ the dead 
at length evacuate the city and the siege—if siege it can 
be called, where there is neither attack nor defence—is at 
en end. There is a breach in the darkness, and, after 
certain preliminaries of peace are negotiated, the living 
re-enter their homes and life resumes its common course. 
In this narrative there is no complication of thought and no 
obscurity of fact. Mrs. Oliphant has neither the help nor 
the hindrances of the true-born mystic. She portrays a 
marvel; she does not descry a mystery. And -to a certain 
extent she achieves an effect. The opening chapters, the 
intimation of the inclosing darkness, the encompassment of 
night has, if not the extraordinary disquietude of Maupas- 
sant’s ‘La Nuit’ (which, to those who recall it, makes 
other kindred efforts insignificant), still a fair measure of 
impressiveness. The evidence of the ensuing occurrences 
given by the matter-of-fact average man, in whose delinea- 
tion Mrs. Oliphant here, as elsewhere, is at home, leaves 
little to be desired. But, and this is the point at issue, 
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when she supplements his testimony with that of the 
visionary, the spiritual idealist who alone remains in that 
city tenanted by the dead; when, that is to say, she trics to 
bring her readers into close quarters with the invaders, the 
collapse is entire, and one is tempted to say that except 
where genius, like love, laughs at locksmiths, literary talent 
cannot set us face to face with the Unseen. 

And as Mrs. Oliphant, so also Mr. Shorthouse fell into 
a like snare. As a novel, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, ‘Countess Eve’ can scarcely be considered a success. 
Mr. Shorthouse seeks, after the manner of Hawthorne, 
some species of fancy dress for his romance. He, with 
Mrs. Oliphant, finds it in a theatrical décor of French 
Catholicism. French terms and phrases seem to supply 
to the pens of both authors a more convenient medium 
of sentiment than their more prosaic-sounding English 
equivalents. But, particularly with Mr. Shorthouse, the 
landscape, religious as well as material, which is the mise en 
scene of the story, produces that indefinable effect of merely 
stage portraiture. Moreover, the grasp of character is too 
slight ; the actors—the countess, the abbess, the player, the 
violinist—are, as one might say, too ornamental, to incite us 
to belief; they are unreal as regards life, without the com- 
pensation of imaginative vitality. On the other hand, as 
the conception of a plot in which the supernatural was to 
serve as a main factor, there were possibilities of an interest 
subtler than any Mrs. Oliphant conceived of. The idea of 
the story, if we understand it aright—which the vubscurity 
and confusion of the narrative make dubious—is full of 
latent suggestiveness, full of promised, but unrealised, deve- 
lopements of thought and action. 

To take the idea detached from the action, it would seem 
to be deduced from a supposition that thought may, under 
certain conditions, become so intensely vital that, severed 
from the thinker, it may enter upon an independent exist- 
ence of its own; that in that phase of existence it may 
obtrude itself upon the consciousness of another person, 
enter within the spheres of other lives, and may even be- 
come, from an influence a presence, apparent to the senses 
of certain elect individuals. Applied by Mr. Shorthouse, 
the theory dramatises itself. Countess Eve’s husband has 
sinned a pre-marriage sin. His sin has materialised its 
spiritual essence, and, thus embodied, the sin becomes in its 
turn a Tempter. In the form of the spectral Abbé it whispers 
new desires into the young wife’s ears, and instigates the 
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play-actor to seek the gratification of his and her fugitive 
passion in the consummation of evil. Such is the theme. 
The thought and the form of thought are in themselves 
singularly complete. But the workmanship is defective. 
The figure of the ghost-abbé, visible to three of the actors 
in the little drama, hangs rather like a broken thread in 
mid-air; it comes on the stage an unaccounted-for person- 
ality, and only by an effort of attention does the reader 
discover the legitimate connexion of the phantom with the 
husband’s prematrimonial intrigue. Moreover, whenever we 
are brought face to face with the apparition, whenever, 
as in ‘A Beleaguered City,’ suggestion is abandoned for 
direct presentment, there is the same anti-climax of im- 
pression, and the conviction is re-enforced that the author’s 
art is inadequate for the author’s aim. 

Yet though such writers of undeniable excellence have 
both, according to our estimation, failed, it is more than 
possible that other methods of treatment exist by which the 
difficulties they found insuperable may be overcome—methods 
by which the supernatural may be introduced and pass 
unchallenged the sympathetic or imaginative incredulity of 
intellectual sceptics. Modern psychology, at least, hints at 
some first principles for the guidance of authors. It has 
taught us that the origin of all belief—and it is belief in his 
fiction as possible, that the novelist must compel—lies in 
sensation. ‘Plus ou moins masquée, la sensation est la 
‘ condition, sine qua non, de la croyance, et il nous est 
‘ impossible de croire a ce dont nous ne pouvons immédiate- 
‘ment ou médiatement avoir une perception sensible.’ * 
Science has gone further, it has attempted—it is for the 
scientist to say with what success—to determine the degrees 
of conviction induced by the evidence of the several senses 
of hearing, seeing, and touching. For, setting aside the 
more indistinct perceptions of taste and smell, we are told 
that (though opinions differ as to the order of merit) the 
testimony of the ear stands lowest, that of the eye next, that 
of touch—ata greatly increased ratio—foremost in the scale. 
It would seem to follow, without entering into scientific 
details, that according to the author’s power of depicting 
sensation, according to his power of awakening the echo of 
sensations depicted, of forcing his readers sympathetically 
to see, to hear, to touch, so will be his power of engender- 
ing a preliminary belief. But this talent is not enough ; to 





* ‘Psychologie de la Croyance,’ Camille Bos. 
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it must be added that of delineating emotion with equal 
vigour. Belief is a complex process. Once engendered, if it 
is not to die still-born, if it is not to remain ‘un non-étre, 
‘un mot vide,’ the vitalising presence of an emotion is 
requisite. The terrorist was aware instinctively of this. 
Fear, the emotion which above all others unhinges the will 
and disorganises the resources of reason, is in his stories 
the vivifying principle. Who trembles believes. Where 
fear has ceased to be the accompaniment of the supernatural, 
belief must seek, as it were, its nutriment in some other 
emotional envelopement. 

It is doubtless improbable that any novelist has yet 
worked consciously upon the principles of psychological 
analysis, and when the scientist adds to sensation and emo- 
tion further conditions essential to belief, of memory, will, 
habit and expectancy, the lay mind is left with an uneasy 
suspicion that it is being conducted round a circle expressed 
in the formula that if man must see to believe, he must no 
less believe in order to see. Yet some initial and elemen- 
tary axioms remain for the guidance, if not of the writer, of 
the critic. It is more than possible that it is the deficiency 
of emotional power that leaves us wholly unimpressed by the 
supernaturalism of the moralist and the religionist in the 
novels cited of George Sand, of Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr. Short- 
house; more than possible that it is the vividness with which 
Gautier has drawn the reciprocal passion of Guy de Malivert 
and the dead girl, that gives the hazardous supernaturalism 
of ‘ Spirite’ its singular hold upon the reader’s mind. 

Gautier’s theme is more or less identical with that of a 
book which, being of recent date, will be better remem- 
bered—Lucas Malet’s ‘Gateless Barrier.’ Each novel deals 
with the love of a living man for a dead woman whose 
affections, surviving death intact, still seek in a phantasmal 
embodiment of her former semblance the happiness of a 
union life had withheld. Beyond the bare outline of the 
subject-matter, method and treatment are radically reversed. 
Where the English novel at one stroke sets us face to face 
with a pink-gowned ghost-figure in the traditional haunted 
chamber of fiction, the French artist preludes Spirite’s 
apparition with gradual manifestations—manifestations 
always allowing the possibility of a natural interpretation, 
until doubts are resolved by the reflection in the mirror of 
that one face in all the world which brings with it to 
Malivert its revelation of predestined passion. But it is 
not alone in the delicate deliberateness of Gautier’s handi- 
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craft that the two works afford a curious contrast. In 
‘Spirite’ the intercourse between the two lovers has for 
its key-note the spiritualisation of the man’s whole nature, 
his estrangement from material desire by the infection of 
the fair soul whose fugitive human semblance eludes not 
the touch but the grasp of sense. Theclimax of the story is 
reached when Spirite repents that she has overtaxed Mali- 
vert’s strength of soul, leading him to love her, not as a 
spirit with the desire of the eternal marriage of pure souls, 
but as a woman, very fair to behold, with the desire of 
earthly union. Extraordinarily pathetic is the scene when, 
renouncing the last poor vanity of mortal affection, she 
resumes the remote ethereality of her spiritual semblance. 
‘La femme a voulu étre aimée—et j’ai failli te perdre a 
‘ jamais,’ she cries, in terror of the penalty which awaits 
the unworthiness of material passion. And the beauty 
which was the delight of his eyes, the feminine tenderness 
of those faint caresses, the gaieties of a too mundane happi- 
ness are withdrawn from her lover, and no surface veil of 
the girlhood which is dead is again suffered to humanise 
the austerer radiance of the soul which is alive. 

In the ‘ Gateless Barrier’ the outlook is reversed. There 
the whole endeavour of the lover is not to divest himself of 
materiality, but to re-endow the spectral existence of the 
gentle soul he loves, with matter, with the needs, the 
desires, the passions of the dust and the clay of human 
nature. He would ‘establish her in this earthly life she 
‘ was re-entering, and chain her spirit to this recovered 
‘human body by some corporeal act.’ The catastrophe is 
centred in the supper-scene, where, inverting the position of 
our primeval parents, the man tempts the phantom to eat 
of the fruit of the earth outspread before her, and to become 
not as the gods, but as other women are. 

In both novels the love-interest predominates over all 
other interests. Whether—to return to psychological prin- 
ciples—it provides a sufficiently strong emotional current 
to open a passage for the supernatural facts represented, 
whether the emotion has impetus enough to carry the 
abnormalism of the narrative beyond the bar where imagina- 
tion rejects the impossible in art no less than in life, is an 
open question. The only criterion of success is the in- 
finitely varying susceptibility of the individual reader, and 
judgement founded on such necessarily conflicting testimony 
must merely represent a personal opinion. For the public 
at large possibly no emotion in relation to the supernatural 
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can quite vie with the emotion of terror as used by the 
earlier novelists; no other emotion can give so vivid an 
hallucination of reality to the unreal. ‘Si ’homme- in- 
‘trépide peut quelque fois se tromper, celui qui a peur se 
‘trompe toujours;’ and, in fiction, this deception by fear 
reigns so far paramount over the deception by love. 

The most powerful novel of the most modern school of 
the psychological supernaturalist, and one which reflects 
most closely the temper of the day, seems to corroborate this 
conjectural theory of the principles underlying the successful 
presentment of the preterhuman. In ‘ Flames,’ Mr. Hichens 
has interwoven a double thread of emotion with his super- 
naturalist plot. He has reinforced the concentrated senti- 
ment of terror belonging to the main episodes of the story, 
with the sentiment of a girl’s—a girl of the London streets— 
absolutely selfless and self-sacrificing passion for the man 
whose honour, whose whole moral being, is falling a prey to 
the malign influence clothed in the semblance of his dead 
friend. In the skilful interchange of one master emotion 
with another, in the alternation of love with terror, or in some 
scenes by the fusion of both, he has prolonged the tension of 


’ nerve and the tension of sympathy beyond the possible dura- 


tion of either as an isolated sentiment; and in so doing, above 
other authors, he has created for many readers that condi- 
tion of mental receptivity which admits of a passive acqui- 
escence in what is abnormal. And, further, it may be noted 
that his terror is mainly an incorporeal terror: itis the terror 
of ‘ Le Horla,’ of ‘ Sur |’Eau ’—a horror realistically human, 
but intellectual rather than physical; while, in what we may 
call the secondary emotional element, the passion of the girl, 
though equally and recognisably human, is of the nature of 
those loves the soul has made holy with the whiteness of 
its everlasting fires. But once more the predestined failure 
of the supernaturalist overtakes Mr. Hichens, as it has 
overtaken his fellows in the craft. In his direct present- 
ment of the re-incarnated Tempter his actuality of touch 
forsakes him. When the mask is withdrawn, when sug- 
gestion is supplanted by description, when the evil counter- 
feit is unveiled before our eyes in his acts and thoughts, his 
aspect is more that of a pictured devil in a Danse Macabre 
than an evil reality of distorted manhood. 

So terrorist, moralist, religionist, emotionalist, and 
psychologist have, each after his kind, taken up the parable 
and evolved out of the raw material of the abnormal and 
preterhuman a feature—never more prominent than now— 
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of literary art. The radius embraces too wide a circle to 
allow criticism to follow its branches to their ultimate 
bifurcations, and each man can supplement for himself the 
list of authors cited. But, theorising yet further upon the 
conditions favourable or adverse to the production of the 
best work of their particular school, it would seem that 
the attitude of mind of the author should admit of no 
neutrality of belief in the supernatural. Secure credulity 
or secure scepticism would appear—either the one or the 
other—to promise a greater measure of success, a sharper 
touch, a clearer outline than the waverer between faith and 
unfaith can ever attain. The believer will work on the 
basis of his faith, the disbeliever will work on the basis of 
his imagination. Both will work with certainty of hand, 
certainty of reality in the conception will invigorate the 
believer, certainty of imaginative invention will stimulate 
the sceptic, while both forms of certainty will be denied to 
the agnostic, whose conception of what cannot be is crossed 
and recrossed at every turn by his conception of what, after 
all, may be. The attitude of mind of believer and unbeliever, 
thus bracketed together in antithesis to the attitude of mind 
in which the agnostic stands alone, is in truth but a further 
practical application of the teaching of philosophy to literary 
art, ‘ incroyance est encore une forme, souvent une forme 
‘ supérieure de la croyance.’ Believer and unbeliever, even 
in the authorship of fiction, stand confessed as the two ends 
of the same pole, and dogmatic negation will produce work 
of one blood and race with dogmatic affirmation. 
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Arr. VII.—1. The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Buckingham. By Grorce Lipscoms, Esq., M.D. In 4 vols. 
London: J. & W. Robins. 1831-1847. 


2. Magna Britannia. By Rev. D. Lysons and S. Lysons, 
Esq. New Ed. London: 1806. 


3. The History and Antiquities of the Town, Hundred, and 
Deanery of Buckingham. By Browne WIx11s, Esq., LL.D. 
London: Printed for the Author. 1755. 


4. Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire. Edited by the Rev. 
P. H. Drreurrentp, M.A., F.S.A. London: Bemrose & 
Sons. 1901. 


NEY investigations are constantly affording fresh material 

to the local historian, and are consequently causing a 
critical eye to be cast upon histories of the English counties 
which have hitherto been regarded as of standing and of 
authority. The four volumes of Lipscomb’s History of Buck- 
inghamshire have for many years held a high place among 
county histories, but it is impossible at the present day to 
turn over the pages of this work without perceiving not only 
its many imperfections, but its absence of historical propor- 
tion. Lipscomb is by no means always accurate in his 
dates, and his pages are filled with an immense number of 
transcripts from the monuments of unimportant persons. 
His architectural information is not only scanty but vague, 
and he seldom endeavours to trace the architectural history 
of a church. Of the literary and historical interests of the 
county he has no broad conception, and any one who perused 
his pages would find it difficult to form a general idea either 
of the social, historical, or scenic characteristics of Buck- 
inghamshire. Nevertheless his work which was completed in 
1847 preserved a vast amount of information, and remains of 
great value in spite of its defects. It is one of the melancholy 
curiosities of literature that while these four goodly volumes 
are now worth a considerable sum the industrious and patient 
but unfortunate author was ruined by the production of them, 
and died a bankrupt as the result of his antiquarian zeal. 
The first volume of the Lysons’ ‘ Magna Britannia,’ which 
includes in its pages the county of Buckingham, has little 
value from an architectural or social point of view, and the 
scheme of the work was too large to permit of minuteness 
of detail. Since the date of the publication of Lipscomb 
and Lysons numerous works, touching on some part of the 
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county, have been published, but there yet remains an oppor- 
tunity for a county history which will answer the modern 
test, which demands accuracy, original research, and an ap- 
preciation of modern knowledge in many branches of learn- 
ing. Of monographs on various places in Buckinghamshire 
there have been several, concerned chiefly with Olney and 
Cowper, or Jordans and William Penn. Of the latest of 
these, the ‘ Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire,’ there is not 
much to be said; it is a collection of miscellaneous essays, 
which, however interesting, adds little to our knowledge of 
the county, being inferior in importance to the papers pub- 
lished, now for quite a number of years, by the Buckingham- 
shire Archeological Society, which have thrown not a little 
light upon the antiquities of the county, and have, if we 
may say so, continued to improve, becoming more definite in 
aim and more precise in the treatment of local subjects. 
Such works as the publications of this Society become every 
day more valuable, since it is on the careful examination of 
localities that the general historian must depend for his 
foundations. 

Buckinghamshire is remarkable rather by reason of the 
absence of certain characteristics than by their presence, but 
it is almost unique in one respect, that the shire can be 
regarded for its own sake; it is not dominated by some 
important town or noteworthy building. Cheshire is an 
important county, but most people associate it in their 
minds with the ancient Roman city of Chester. Oxfordshire 
is a delightful county, but what would Oxfordshire be 
without Oxford and its University? And if we go further 
north we may perhaps say that to most people the name of 
Durham represents a great cathedral town in the North. 
But Buckinghamshire does not possess a single community 
which is really worthy of the name of a town in its modern 
signification; its towns—though we may except High 
Wycombe—are little more than large villages; Bucking- 
ham, its county town, has 3,152 inhabitants, whilst Ayles- 
bury, Winslow, and Newport-Pagnell are of the smallest 
description.* It does not possess a castle or cathedral, and 
its churches, interesting as many of them are in particular 
details, are so scattered over the rural districts, so inter- 





* At the Census of 1901 the population of the county of Bucking- 
ham was 197,046; of Buckingham, 3,152; of Aylesbury, 9,243; of 
High Wycombe, 15,546; against 185,284, 3,364, 8,922, 13,435, 
respectively at the Census of 1891. 
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mingled with the village life of the county that they are 
essentially parts of the shire. Eton, it is true, is in Bucks, 
but Eton belongs to England, and it is almost impossible 
to associate the place merely with Buckinghamshire as a 
county. 

The social condition of Buckinghamshire is in keeping 
with its architecture, and, if we may say so, town life. Its 
inhabitants are entirely engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Agriculture is the main occupation of its inhabitants-- from 
the cornfields of the Bedfordshire border and the meadows 
of Olney to the extensive pastures of the Vale of Aylesbury, 
and from the summits of the Chilterns to the banks of the 
Thames. It is true that that agriculture varies greatly 
in character, and that nothing can be more in contrast 
than the enormous pastures, the immemorial grazing-grounds 
which stretch about the brooks which wind between Wins- 
low and Aylesbury, and the flinty ploughs which are to 
be found on the southern slopes of the Chilterns, and upon 
which meagre crops of corn are raised among the still 
numerous woodlands. From the latter springs the most im- 
portant of its town industries. Two of these are peculiar to 
the county. One—that of chair-making—is in truth part of 
the pursuit of the woodland industry created by the extensive 
beech woods of South Buckinghamshire ; the rise of the other 
—the lace-making industry of Buckinghamshire, essentially 
a homely handicraft, harmonising well with the tranquil 
character and scenery of the county—has been attributed to 
two different causes, the first that it was established by a 
number of Flemish lace-makers who emigrated to England from 
the Low Countries to escape from Spanish tyranny. They 
settled in the north-east of the county, chiefly about Newport- 
Pagnell and the surrounding villages, and in an adjoining 
part of Bedfordshire, and the industry gradually extended 
to Hanslope on the west and Olney on the east. But it is 
hardly likely that foreign lace-makers would have settled in 
this particular part of England had they not known that 
there existed in it an industry similar to that which they 
carried on in their own land ; it was evidently this knowledge 
which caused French emigrants to come to Buckingham- 
shire and Bedfordshire in 1794. For the other cause we 
are referred to the residence of Katherine of Aragon at 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, from 1531 to 1533, pending her 
appeal to the Pope. She was a proficient in the art of 
needle-work, and there is good reason to suppose that she 
solaced herself not only by practising the art but by 
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spreading it among the surrounding peasantry; and until 
the latter half of the nineteenth century ‘Cattarn’s’ Day, 
November 25, was kept as the annual holiday of the lace- 
makers.” As time went on a knowledge of the art of 
lace-making extended throughout the county of Bucking- 
ham, and De Foe, who used to travel over every part of 
England, says of Aylesbury: ‘Many of the poor here are 
‘ employed in making lace for edgings not much inferior to 
‘ those of Flanders, but it is some pleasure to us to observe 
* that the English are not the only nation in the world which 
‘admires foreign manufactures above its own, since the 
‘ French, who gave fashions to most nations, buy “ d’Angle- 
* “ terre ” or English laces ; ’ and of Newport-Pagnell he says, 
‘The town carries on a great trade in bone lace, and the 
‘same manufacture employs all neighbouring villages;’ 
while Don Manuel Gonzales, in 1730, speaks of its Jace as 
little inferior to that of Flanders. It was practised alike by 
men and women, and in 1801 out of the 1,275 inhabitants 
of Hanslope 800 were lace-makers, and in several of the 
larger villages schools existed for its teaching. So long ago 
as 1626 Sir Henry Borlase founded and erected the free 
school of Great Marlow for twenty-four boys and for twenty- 
four girls to knit, spin, and make bone lace ; and though this 
industry has decreased, to this day the homely lace-maker 
may be seen sitting at the cottage door pursuing her quiet 
industry. 

Buckinghamshire lace is, and has been always, pillow 
lace, but there are two kinds, differing in pattern but not in 
their manner of manufacture—bone or bobbin and pillow 
point. But this use of the word point is inaccurate, since 
point lace is, strictly speaking, lace made with a needle on a 
parchment pattern; each kind is, however, by no means 
difficult of imitation, and the demand for it is so fluctuating 
as to prevent it at the present time from being a large or 
continuously flourishing business. Fashions have so changed 
that a king, as was the case with William IIL, is never 
likely to order several hundred pounds’ worth of lace, and 
the demand for it must depend partly upon prevailing fancies 
and partly upon the energy of those who are anxious to 
maintain the village industries of England. But now, as 
two or three centuries ago, the manner of working is the 
same, and in many parts of Buckinghamshire it is still usual 
to see a woman having on her lap the large round pillow to 





* Palliser, ‘ History of English Lace,’ 4th ed. 1902, p. 383. 
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which the paper, whereon the pattern of the work is drawn, 
is fastened by a number of pins round which the thread is 
worked by quickly moving bone bobbins. It is an industry 
which appeals little either to youth or intelligence, and has 
never been better described than by Cowper, with his singular 
power of depicting the local life around him. 
* Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 

She, for ber humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit.’ 


North of the Chilterns there are still to be found quarries 
which have been used from very ancient times, such as that 
of the well-known Portland stone at Hartwell, where a clay 
between the stone and the Kimmeridge clay was obtained 
by the Romans for pottery, and is now used for bricks. But 
these are mere sporadic occupations and give no character 
to the county, which, in spite of its length and of its differ- 
ences of soil and scenery, is thus singularly homogeneous. 

Of the successive periods of the history of Buckingham- 
shire there are various evidences. Of the age of the 
Britons there remain only the so-called camps, mere grassy 
mounds near which are indications of rude ditches. Of 
these the best known is the striking earthwork which is 
popularly called Cymbeline’s Mound or Kimble Castle, close 
to Ellesborough, tradition having rashly connected it with 
the rule of King Cunobelinos. It is possible enough that 
this chief, whose headquarters were at Camulodunon (Col- 
chester), but who also possessed Verlamion (St. Albans), 
should have had a fortified post on the spurs of the Chilterns, 
which project northwards into the vale of Aylesbury and 
dominate the fertile fields at their feet. But to identify this 
fort with a particular chieftain is to venture from surmise to 
unfounded assertion of a fact. 

Indeed any critical consideration of the history of Buck- 
inghamshire constantly reveals glaring instances of guesses 
being formulated as facts. Of this the so-called Whiteleaf 
Cross is the best example. 

This curious object was long popularly considered a relic 
of the Anglo-Saxons and as a monument of a battle between 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes. It is, however, now pretty 
clear, not a little from the entire absence of any mention 
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among early authors, that it is more probably an indication 
of the crossing of the Icknield Way at this spot by the road 
which here descends the escarpment of the Chilterns and 
connects Hampden, Missenden, and Wycombe—in fact, the 
whole district south of the Chilterns—with Thame and 
Oxford. It has also been surmised that it had some 
connexion with the defence of the Chilterns during the 
Civil Wars, a natural barrier, as it was, between Middlesex, 
London, and the Midlands against the Royalist army. But 
this explanation has less to recommend it than that it was 
a mark for travellers of a place of considerable import- 
ance, for we have to remember that it was only here and 
there that in by-gone ages it was possible to pass through 
the wild and dangerous woodlands of the Chilterns, though 
it may very well be objected to this explanation that the 
cross cannot be seen from the north or east, and is not 
therefore a conspicuous object from all sides. It is pos- 
sible, however, that these surmises of antiquarians are all 
erroneous, and that this cross and the small cross at Bledlow 
may be only private landmarks which the nature of the soil 
rendered easy to make and to see. 

Of the Romano-British Age there are no remains that can 
be regarded as important, either from an historical or from 
an archeological point of view. The Roman ‘ villas’ at 
High Wycombe and Latimers, the sites of which after being 
cleared are now again grass-grown, coins and vases discovered 
here and there indicate the effect of Roman civilization 
on the county, but they are without any peculiar value or 
suggestiveness. 

Of the Saxon age little is visible to the eye. Itis shownin 
the nomenclature of many towns and villages, telling of the 
existence of numerous communities—Buckingham, Ayles- 
bury, Chalfont, Denham—taking these places as examples in 
a line from the north to the south of the county, every one 
Anglo-Saxon in its origin, that we have the best indications 
of the age in question. 

The devotion of the Normans and their immediate suc- 
cessors to the Church of Rome is visible throughout the 
richest portions of Buckinghamshire, from the valley of the 
Ouse to the valley of the Thames. The fragments of Med- 
menham, Notley, and Burnham Abbeys, the churches of 
Stewkley and Wing, are striking indications both of the 
religious zeal and of the flourishing state of the Norman 
landowners during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; but 
of the numerous religious houses before the dissolution of the 
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monasteries with which the county was studded—Biddlesden, 
Lavenden, Ravenstone, Missenden, and Quarendon—hardly 
a trace remains. 

Of the amazing change which was caused in the social 
and proprietarial condition of England by the Conquest 
Buckinghamshire affords many examples—as in the north, 
where Geoffrey, Bishop of Constance, and William’s half- 
brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, became the possessors of 
some of the most fertile land which before had belonged 
to Saxon landowners. It may, indeed, be said with some 
certainty that the study of county history helps best to the 
realising of the results of the Conquest, for in no other way 
are its effects so completely grasped. 

Of the later period of English history the chief charac- 
teristic of the county may be considered to be its devotion 
to what in these days would be called Nonconformity. 
That in the fifteenth century the people of Buckingham- 
shire should be deeply influenced by the teaching of Wycliffe 
and of his assistants is not surprising. This county was at 
no great distance from the two centres from which Wycliffe 
and his preachers started on their journeys—Lutterworth, 
his own living, and Oxford, his own University. Ludgers- 
hall, in Buckinghamshire, between Oxford and Aylesbury, 
was a living which he obtained and exchanged for Filling- 
ham in 1368; but during the time that he held this prefer- 
ment he seems to have been a non-residential rector, the not 
distant Oxford being his place of abode. Still the mere 
tenure of Ludgershall would be sufficient to give to Wycliffe 
a peculiar interest in Buckinghamshire, and to strengthen 
his influence among its landowners and its peasantry, even 
after he had settled down in Leicestershire. And among 
the dismal stories which attach to the town of Amersham 
are those of the executions of numerous Lollards. 

When we come down to the age of the Stuarts the same 
tendency is seen in the adherence of the majority of the 
Buckinghamshire squires, among whom Hampden is im- 
mortal, and of those in social circumstances beneath them, 
to the cause of the Parliament. Aylesbury during the Civil 
War was more than once the headquarters of Essex’s army, 
opposed alike in position and religious feelings to Oxford, 
where the King’s army was lying. Half a century later 
Buckinghamshire produced enthusiastic adherents to the 
cause of George Fox, and from Aylesbury to Chalfont there 
was not a village in which were not to be found steadfast 
supporters of Quakerism willing to suffer all sorts of pains 
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and penalties for their cause. Of a later age, of the politics 
and letters of the eighteenth century, memories are recalled 
not only by the melancholy magnificence of Stowe, but by 
Beaconsfield, Bulstrode, Dropmore, and Stoke Pogis. But 
the associations which belong to these and other places in 
modern times do not alter the main characteristics of Buck- 
inghamshire in the past. 

Unquestionably the most striking natural feature of 
Buckinghamshire is formed by the hills which, known as 
the Chilterns, have had a marked influence both on the 
scenery and the character of the county—part of the range 
which, commencing in Yorkshire, extends down England to 
Dorsetshire, and is known as the Wolds in the north and 
the Downs in the south. It enters Buckinghamshire on the 
east by the Hertfordshire border and continues, as far as 
Buckinghamshire is concerned, to the Thames, and reaches 
in several parts a height of over 800 feet. The effect of this 
range agriculturally has been to make most of northern and 
central Buckinghamshire a grazing and pastoral county 
from an early age, the famous Creslow pastures having 
furnished the royal tables with beef in the time of Elizabeth. 
On the other hand it has caused South Buckinghamshire to 
have a poor and chalky soil, resulting in lighter crops of 
grass and in pastures only in the valleys or in the waterless 
bottoms which are characteristic of the Chiltern group. It 
has affected the county architecturally as well as agricul- 
turally in a manner that will be presently pointed out, and 
in early days it created a marked contrast between the wide 
and easily governed tract of the north and the impervious 
beech woods to the south, full of outlaws from the adjoining 
counties. Even the sportsman notes the difference caused 
by the range. The Vale of Aylesbury has long been 
renowned for the facilities which it affords for hunting; it is 
almost useless to the shooter, whereas on the south of the 
Chilterns the condition is reversed, and partridge and 
pheasant shooting is excellent. For the lover of the 
picturesque the secluded valleys and bottoms, the flint-built 
farms and thatched cottages in quiet nooks around the small 
grey church are very attractive, though the northern por- 
tion of the county with its wide views, its pleasant undula- 
tions, and its church-crowned hills has many charms. But, 
pleasant as it is, it resembles other parts of England, and it 
is unquestionable that it is the district of the Chilterns 
which is the distinguishing part of Buckinghamshire. 
Nowhere in England so well as on the southern sloping 
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summits of the Chilterns can the beech be studied ; the tall 
green stately trunks rise from a perpetual carpet of fallen 
leaves, leaves at one season red, at another brown, from 
which here and there the white flints emerge. In these 
silent spaces the beauty and the antiquity of this range is 
realised. Through the narrow woodland aisles—for the beech 
is the most architectural of trees, and with its well-defined, 
smooth, and pillar-like trunks much resembles a Gothic 
pier—there comes a glimpse of the light plough-land in 
the ‘bottom’ below, and, if the western sun attracts the 
eye, through the long intervening aisles are visible indis- 
tinct groups of cottages, villages in the wide outspreading 
vale which extends towards Oxford and the borders of 
Northamptonshire. Sometimes in winter or spring the way- 
farer will find his path barred by the long spare trees laid 
low on the dry leaves; around their heads are the clean thin 
branches, now separated by the axe of the woodman, but 
still encircling the trunk. The beech is the most delightful 
of trees, for it is at once changeful and beautiful. Only 
in the Chilterns can it be seen in its completeness; in 
spring one may look down on acres of a peculiarly light 
delicate green, which when June has come take a shining 
soberness of colour. With the last weeks of September 
patches of yellow and red begin to break the continuity 
of colour, and, as in the spring so in the autumn, the hues 
deepen till a rich brown overspreads the hollows and the 
hill-sides, until, under the influence of the early frost, the 
leaves fall to make arich carpet from which rise the shining 
green trunks. 

Another phase of beech life is found at Burnham, 
where the huge short pollarded stems have thrown out 
thick short branches, almost as fantastic in shape as the 
olive. But the Burnham Beeches, famous as they are, are 
in a sense artificial. The wide-spreading solitary beech of 
the park or the garden, of which magnificent specimens are 
to be seen in the valleys of the Chilterns and on the edge of 
many woods, cannot give the impression of quiet grandeur 
which belongs to an extensive beech wood. 

These beech forests, whose density can still easily be 
realised by one who will look down from Penn or Combe 
Hill over the level and far-spreading masses of woodland, 
affected the social character of the county. They became the 
hiding-place of bands of lawless men—a rural Alsatia which 
was a danger to the surrounding district. It was this law- 
lessress which caused the appointment of a functionary 
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known as the Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds—of Stoke, 
Desborough, and Burnham—that is, of the district lying 
between the Chilterns, the Thames Valley, and the borders 
of Hertfordshire. The office would probably by this time 
have been forgotten had it not served by reason of a Parlia- 
mentary fiction to enable the retirement of members of the 
House of Commons. It is regarded as an office of profit 
under the Crown the acceptance of which makes a person 
ineligible any longer to sit in the House without a new elec- 
tion. This curious use so far as regards the particular office 
seems to have been first practised in 1740, and since that 
date the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds has become 
part of the recognised Parliamentary practice. 

The natural character of the county, as has been said, 
has largely affected the architecture of Buckinghamshire, 
for we find a marked difference in it to the north and to the 
south of the Chiltern range, the churches which are to be 
found in the more fertile part, and therefore in the Middle 
Ages the richest, the most populous, and the most secure, 
being the more noteworthy. From Olney to Monks Ris- 
borough—that is, from the meadows of the Ouse to the 
southern edge of the Vale of Aylesbury—there are a succes- 
sion of ancient churches, mixed in style, it is true, but 
generally of some distinction and nearly always marked by 
some feature of importance, though, with the exception of 
the Norman church at Stewkley, the Decorated churches at 
Olney and Milton Keynes, and the Perpendicular churches 
at Maids Morton and Hillesdon, not one can be pointed to 
as an example of a single style. They number more than 
two hundred, and are clustered within a few miles of one 
another. Of details of Early English work the best examples 
are the chancel of Chetwode, the towers of Haddenham, 
Aylesbury, and Monks Risborough. In the chancel and 
windows at Emberton, the spire at Olney, and the east 
window and other parts at Great Horwood we find interest- 
ing instances of Decorated architecture, while at Maids 
Morton there is a good Perpendicular tower, and at North 
Marston a rich chancel in the same style. These are but 
some of the most noteworthy examples of details belonging 
to different periods, but they emphasise the fact that though 
Buckinghamshire possesses no famous ecclesiastical building 
it yet possesses a number of Gothic churches, hardly one of 
which is without some feature of interest and value. 

On the northern spurs of the Chilterns raised above the 
low ground there extends from Ellesborough to Monks Ris- 
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borough a line of churches of great antiquity, not large in 
size, but uniform in general architectural treatment, the 
main features of which are of the late Decorated style or of 
the Transitional period before the more rigid features of 
Perpendicular architecture had become established. They 
form an interesting study, being a link between the high- 
standing churches of the north and those which on the 
Chilterns are usually placed in some secluded bottom. 
Nothing indicates more clearly the difference between the 
habits of the people in medieval times north and south of 
the Chilterns than the position of the villages and churches. 
The Vale of Aylesbury was a tract often flooded in winter, 
where villagers in summer days could in the low-lying 
meadows pasture the cattle, whilst south of the Chilterns 
the object of the people was to dwell in the valleys which 
alone afforded space for agriculture or the feeding of cattle. 

The moment, however, that on the summits of the 
Chilterns we turn our faces towards the wooded valleys 
which spread out fan-like from this base we find in the 
meadows lying below the beech-covered slopes villages with 
churches without distinction, and generally built externally 
of flint on the site of old churches of bad construction, 
which, except in fragmentary details, have long disappeared. 
Relics of these more ancient buildings are constantly met 
with, but they are always isolated examples—details of 
a building, exemplification of the constant change in 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

Though an admirable detail here or there cannot give 
character to a building such a feature is always interesting 
and often beautiful. Thus in the Early English doorway of 
the small church at Cholesbury there is seen a detail which 
in its simple and refined work is quite an architectural gem, 
and shows how greatly modern ecclesiastical architecture is 
behind that of the medieval Gothic, both in conception and 
execution. Indeed, it is in the village church that one must 
look for the surest sign of the architectural feeling of an 
age, and an examination of the village churches of Bucking- 
hamshire shows how great is the gulf between the average 
ecclesiastical architecture of the past and the present. A 
study too of the architecture of village churches will serve 
as a warning against the placing of too much reliance on 
arbitrary distinctions of architectural periods, since in them 
we are constantly brought into contact with examples of 
work which belong to a style anterior to that in which the 
building was constructed. It is thus dangerous to label some 
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important part of a structure, pillars or towers, as belonging 
definitely to a particular style, and so to give an erroneous 
idea of the date of its erection. And here a word must be 
said for the admirable and conservative manner in which in 
Buckinghamshire the old churches have been restored to 
their earlier condition and freed from the encumbrances of 
the last two centuries. 

In some instances, more especially in the case of fonts, the 
contrast between the relic of a past age and its present 
surroundings is very noticeable. At Monks Risborough and 
Great Kimble, sometimes in churches which have been so 
much restored that they are almost modern in feature, we 
find Norman fonts of striking design and boldness of execu- 
tion, not inferior to the fine font of the same style at 
Aylesbury. In fact the old fonts constitute, perhaps, the 
most memorable characteristic both of the Norman and 
earlier Gothic style in Buckinghamshire. For with the 
exception of Stewkley, on the east side of the Vale of 
Aylesbury, which is little inferior as an example of Norman 
architecture to the famous church at Iffley, near Oxford, 
and Olney in the valley of the Ouse, which is a completely 
Decorated church, we have, as we have said, in Buckingham- 
shire generally to be content with remnants of architecture 
illustrative, no doubt, of the continual change in eccle- 
siastical buildings, and with churches which gain not a little 
of their interest from their agreeable surroundings. 

And where churches are not of the first architectural 
importance additional archeological value attaches to their 
brasses and monuments. Among the latter are in Bucking- 
hamshire to be seen many interesting examples of the monu- 
mental art of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
best known and finest of which are among the tombs of the 
Russells at Chenies. Once again it may be permitted to re- 
produce Mr. Froude’s excellent description of the most 
admirable of these memorials. 


‘The material is alabaster, the pink veins in the stone being 
abundant enough to give a purple tint to the whole construction. The 
workmanship is extremely elaborate, and belongs to a time when the 
temper of men was still manly and stern, and when the medieval 
reverence for death was still unspoiled by insincerity and affectation. 
The hands are folded in the old manner. The figures are not repre- 
sented as sleeping, but as in a trance, with the eyes wide open. The 
faces are evidently careful likenesses; the Earl has lost an eye in 
action—the lid droops over the socket, as in life. His head rests on 
his corslet; his sword is at his side. He wears a light coronet and his 
beard falls low on his breast. The features do not denote a man 
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of genius, but a loyal and worthy servant of the State, cautious, 
prudent, and thoughtful. The lady’s face is more remarkable, and it 
would seem from the pains which have been taken with it that the 
artist must have personally known and admired her, while the Earl he 
may have known only by his portrait. The forehead of the Lady 
Anne is strong and broad, the nose large, the lips full but severely and 
expressively closed. She looks upward as she lies, with awe, but with 
a bold heart, stern asa Roman matron. The head is on a cushion, 
but the Earl’s baldric would have formed as suitable a pillow for a 
figure so commanding and so powerful.’ 


But in the medieval effigies at Hughenden and Clifton 
Reynes, in the beautiful Brudenell monument which has 
been removed from the old to the new church at Stoke 
Mandeville, in the Lee monument at Aylesbury, and the 
realistic eighteenth-century monument to the Cheynes at 
Drayton Beauchamp are yet again instances of work which 
admirably illustrates the art of the age of those whom they 
commemorate, and is the more striking because they are 
found in small churches where they are not lost among a 
number of memorials extending over several centuries. Who 
in the quiet village church of Ravenstone would expect to 
see the elaborate and splendid monument to Lord Chancellor 
Finch (1682), the form and features of that able and tactful 
lawyer portrayed in marble beneath a canopy, a monument 
whose only blemish is the fanciful conceit of the drawn-back 
curtains encircling the black marble pillars? Nowhere, in- 
deed, is it more agreeable and profitable to study ecclesiastical 
architecture or art than in the village churches of England, 
and we could wish that more of the clergy would keep their 
churches open, so that the passing student might have less 
trouble than he frequently experiences in obtaining access 
to what are, after all, permanent historic memorials. 

Equally remarkable are the monumental brasses which 
are to be found all over Buckinghamshire, especially in the 
southern part—many unaffected by time, and contrasting 
vividly with their modern setting, extending over the entire 
period from the middle of the thirteenth to the end of the 
sixteenth century, in which this durable form of memorial 
prevailed, and which commenced and ended with a singular 
abruptness in Buckinghamshire, as throughout the rest of 
England. We may be surprised to find an art of a somewhat 
elaborate kind so abundant in a poor secluded district, such 
as was the space of woodland and valley which extended 
from the Chilterns to the Colne. But we must remember 
that it was at no great distance from London, which was the 
headquarters of a number of artists in brasses, whose work 
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is to be found in the country from the metropolis to the 
Vale of Aylesbury, and that possibly some may have been 
obtained from the Continent. The Buckinghamshire brasses 
are usually small, and commemorate men of no great social 
importance, but who seized the opportunity to leave to 
posterity the likenesses of their relatives, honest Englishmen 
who in their own day in a sequestered vale of life kept the 
noiseless tenor of their way, but who, thanks to an art which 
should never have been allowed to perish, have by a somewhat 
singular irony of fate left to distant generations their 
effigies, when those of men who playeda much more striking 
part have long disappeared. Thus though John Hampden 
is without a memorial there are still to be seen in the 
chancel of Hampden Church two well-preserved sets of 
brasses—one to John and Elizabeth Hampden, of whom the 
first died in 1496, though the brass itself is of later date— 
and a second to another John Hampden and his first and 
his second wives and three little children. This Sir John 
died in 1553. But though the monumental brasses recall 
the names of men and women who would otherwise have 
long ceased to be remembered except in musty parish 
registers and old title-deeds they also remind us that often- 
times in the past one generation cared very little for the 
memory of that which had gone before. The palimpsest 
brass is at once a memorial to the person who is chronologi- 
cally most lately portrayed upon it, and is on the other hand 
evidence of the small degree of piety for the past in the 
persons by whom it was ordered. For whether a palimpsest 
brass be one which has had a figure drawn on the reverse 
or blank side (as at Denham Church), so that when placed on 
the tomb the original effigy is hidden, perhaps, for ever, or 
whether it be one which, worse still, has had the original 
design completely or partially destroyed (as in the brass to 
Sir Richard Hanson, 1545, at Chalfont St. Peter) by that 
of the more recent artist, it is in either case a curious 
instance of something approaching to impiety and want of 
filial feeling. It is, no doubt, an example of the artist’s 
ingenuity, and probably also of the scarcity of the necessary 
metal, but it is perhaps most interesting as showing the 
absence of reverence for the monuments of the past in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. The brasses in a county 
form a microcosm of the brasses of the entire country, and an 
observation of the Buckinghamshire brasses shows the cause 
of the decline of the art of the brass-worker in this as in 
other countries. Towards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury a desire grew for a more realistic treatment of monu- 
ments. We see it, if it were necessary to give an instance, in 
the colouring on the fine tomb of Anne, Countess of Warwick, 
in the chapel at Chenies, and in the recumbent figure of the 
girl reclining on her elbow, as in repose, in the Brudenell 
monument at Stoke Mandeville. This tendency scarcely 
requires to be pointed out, for it is observable all over 
England, and gradually produced the often hideous exaggera- 
tions of Jacobean monumental sculpture, of which flagrant 
examples may be seen in Amersham Church. Now and then 
it is to be found in a brass, as in that at Wendover to 
William Bradshawe (1537), in which there is an evident at- 
tempt at portraiture, the man’s face being slightly to the left, 
and in which the artist has endeavoured to depict the features 
after life, and as in the chubby boy of the John Drake brass, at 
Amersham, or the curious pictorial representations at Mars- 
worth and Tingewick. A very striking example of the pic- 
torial treatment of brasses is to be noted in the monument 
(1595) in Datchet Church to Richard Hanbery, citizen and 
goldsmith of London, and also to his wife. The plate is 
oblong ; the man, in a gown, kneels at an altar, opposite to 
him his wife in a large ruff; two books lie open between 
them. This is a picture in brass and emphasises the limita- 
tion of the metal-worker’s range. But the tendency was fatal 
to the limited art of the brass-worker, which was sufficient 
when men were satisfied with mere outlined figures without 
distinctive personal or facial characteristics. What has been 
called the spirit of the Renaissance, which is nothing more 
than the spirit of modernity as distinguished from that of 
medizvalism, was in fact in the county of Buckingham, as in 
other parts of England, the cause of the cessation of brasses 
as a form of monumental art. 

Two names among historic characters are closely associ- 
ated with Buckinghamshire, and stand out from among 
those of other public men who must be regarded as 
belonging to the county. These are Hampden and Burke. 
Hampden was one of a line of Buckinghamshire squires. 
In every wise he was a Buckinghamshire man; though born 
in London his boyhood was passed largely at his home, among 
the Chilterns; he was educated first at Thame Grammar 
School, just outside the borders of the county, and then 
he was a student of Magdalen College, Oxford. But ever 
journey that he took to and from Thame and Oxford he 
passed through the meadows of the Vale of Aylesbury, with 
which he was as well acquainted as with the woodlands 
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of the Chilterns. After he married, in 1619, Hampden 
settled down at Great Hampden, representing the neigh- 
bouring little town of Wendover in the first three Parlia- 
ments of Charles I., in the Short Parliament (April 1640), 
and in the Long Parliament he was one of the members for 
the county. At Great Kimble on a January morning in 
1635 he made his protest against ship money, and in respect 
of the 20s. tax on his estate in the parish of Stoke Mande- 
ville there ensued the famous litigation which raised the 
question of the validity of that impost. When the Civil 
War broke out Hampden raised and took command of a 
regiment of Buckinghamshire militia, and though he was 
wounded at Chalgrove Field, in Oxfordshire, and died at 
Thame, he was buried in the church at Great Hampden. No 
monument commemorates John Hampden, but one may still 
read in dim characters the inscription on the plain tablet 
which he wrote in memory of his wife; while in the seclu- 
sion of the upland fields and the thick beech woods which 
surround his home we are still constantly reminded of the 
patriot squire, and at their home among the Chiltern Hills 
his descendants lived long after those who took part in the 
Rebellion were in their graves. 

With Buckinghamshire Burke had no ancestral con- 
nexion, and he became possessed of the estate of Gre- 
gories, close to Beaconsfield, by mere chance, but through 
it he is now inseparably associated with the county. For 
more than a quarter of a century (1769-1797) he obtained 
from the rural quiet, the country occupations, into which 
he entered with singular zest, unbounded satisfaction and 
enjoyment, by the side of which, we may be sure, any 
pecuniary embarrassments arising from his landed property 
seemed trivial. From the pecuniary point of view there 
can be no doubt that the purchase of Gregories by Burke 
was a mistake. It involved him not only in financial diffi- 
culties at the commencement of his ownership, it was also 
a constant burden. The history of the transaction is now 
clear, and there is in it nothing that was discreditable to 
Burke. The cost of the estate was 22,000I., and of this sum 
14,000/. was left on mortgage and was not paid off at his 
death. The remainder was paid in cash, 2,000l. being 
Burke’s own money and 6,000. an advance from the Marquis 
of Rockingham, a loan which he cancelled on his death bed. 

It is evident too that the cost of keeping up Burke’s 
Buckinghamshire property was largely defrayed by loans 
from the same nobleman, for when Lord Rockingham died 
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there was no less a sum due to him from his friend than 
80,0001., the notes of hand for which were by Lord 
Rockingham’s directions destroyed. Without the aid, there- 
fore, of the statesman who was the leader of the group 
which was known as the Rockingham Whigs it now seems 
certain that Burke would never have been able to purchase 
or to live at the place with which his name is so insepar- 
ably connected. But ifthe purchase of Gregories was from 
the point of view of monetary prudence wrong it had 
unusual recompenses, and Burke’s temperament was one 
which enabled him to forget troublesome details which 
would have harassed a smaller mind in the pleasure which 
he gathered every time he walked through his garden or 
across his fields, and every time that the coach deposited 
at his door some politician or man of letters. From the 
time of its purchase till Burke’s death Gregories was the 
memorable resort of statesmen, politicians, and men of 
letters. At Gregories Johnson and the Thrales stayed at 
the end of September 1774, when returning from their Welsh 
tour, a visit which was only concluded, says Mrs. Piozzi, 
‘when the general election broke up the delightful society 
‘in which we had spent some time at Beaconsfield.’ 
Though Hampden and Burke are pre-eminent among 
those who are connected with Buckinghamshire there are 
other statesmen who belonged essentially to the county 
—the third Duke of Portland, his neighbour Lord Gren- 
ville, and Lord Beaconsfield. The Duke of Portland is 
not a man either by talent or character specially interest- 
ing to posterity, though he had more ability than some 
of his contemporaries admitted. It was rather to good 
temper and judicious common sense added to high rank that 
he owed his position as head of the Coalition Ministry of 
1783, and though in his life there was a constant connexion 
between Bulstrode and Westminster and the Duke passed 
much of his time on his Buckinghamshire estate, we associate 
the place rather with the last years of his more famous prede- 
cessor than with his long political life. On the other hand 
Lord Grenville, who purchased Dropmore in 1792, is not 
only a considerable historical figure but he impressed his 
individuality on the place. Grenville, who had been a 
member for Bucks from 1784 till he was created a peer in 
1790, became Foreign Secretary in Pitt’s first administration 
in 1791, and from the following year throughout a life of 
much political activity he never for a moment relinquished 
his Dropmore sympathies. When he purchased the pro- 
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perty it was a piece of waste land; it is to-day one of the 
places in England best clothed with coniferous trees and 
flowering shrubs. The wilderness has been transformed 
solely through Lord Grenville’s years of care. His restless 
and ambitious brother, the Marquess of Buckingham, would 
break off in the middle of a political letter telling him how 
he was forwarding him many thousands of young trees; and 
towards the end of his life Grenville would write interested 
letters to Lord Grey on his plantations. Pitt and most 
politicians of importance in Grenville’s time were on occa- 
sions visitors at Dropmore, which must continue to recall 
the memory of a statesman whose propinquity to his great 
cousin has somewhat dwarfed him in history, but who was 
typical of the most cultivated and polished of the aristocracy 
of his age. 

The elder Disraeli is often claimed as a Buckingham- 
shire celebrity, but he was an old man when, in 1829, 
after a life of literary labour and social intercourse at 
Bloomsbury, he went to live in the charming seclusion of 
the Manor House at Bradenham, which was his home till 
his death in 1848, and it is as the beginning of Benjamin 
Disraeli’s connexion with Buckinghamshire that Bradenham 
with its picturesque surroundings is most interesting. Poli- 
tically, and one may say personally, Disraeli was throughout 
his life intimately associated with the county. It was the 
place of the earliest struggles in his career. In 1882 he stood 
twice unsuccessfully for the borough of High Wycombe, but 
in 1837 he succeeded in entering Parliament as one of the 
members for Maidstone. At last, when his Parliamentary 
position was assured, he again turned his eyes to his home 
county, and in 1847, two years before he succeeded Lord 
George Bentinck as the leader of the country party, was 
elected one of the members for Buckinghamshire. The con- 
stituency, altogether agricultural, Tory, and old-fashioned, 
Disraeli—the last man in the world, one would have sup- 
posed, to be acceptable to this electorate—represented for 
eight-and-twenty years, till his accession to the peerage in 
1875, and during that time many of his most striking speeches 
were addressed to Buckinghamshire audiences at Aylesbury 
or Slough. It was in the quiet church of Hughenden that, 
by his own desire, Disraeli was buried, and not in West- 
minster Abbey, where, however much opinions may differ 
of a statesman whose teaching certainly appears at present 
to be a stronger influence on his countrymen than that of any 
of his contemporaries, he was entitled to a monument and a 
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tomb. In 1839 he married the widow of his late colleague, 
Mrs. Windham Lewis, and by means of her fortune, it has 
been said, he was able to purchase Hughenden.* Disraeli had 
none of what are called the country gentleman’s tastes ; he 
cared nothing for sport, nor for the practical details of rural 
life. But he had that fine sense which finds an enjoyment, 
partly sensuous and partly intellectual, in the aspect of the 
country, in its colour and its stillness, in its variety and its 
spaciousness, in its old buildings and its historic associations. 
All these characteristics were to be found within a few 
miles of Disraeli’s home; from Burke to Hampden, from 
Hampden to Wycliffe, and from Wycliffe to the British 
chiefs, the county evidenced the formation of the English 
people, while in the secluded valleys and among the immense 
beech woods, and on the steep escarpments of the Chilterns 
which boldly face the expanse of the Vale of Aylesbury one 
met with an endless and delightful series of landscapes. 
Thus from 1839 until the date of his death, a period of 
more than half a century, Buckinghamshire occupied the 
same kind of place in Disraeli’s life as it did in that of 
Burke, and Hughenden was to him the same restful country 
home that Gregories was to the statesman to whom he is so 
remarkable a contrast. 

Unquestionably for many, especially to citizens of the 
United States, a singular and unique interest attaches to 
that part of southern Buckinghamshire which may be called 
Penn’s country, and which has for its centre the secluded 
burial ground of the Society of Friends at Jordans and the 
village of Penn. At Jordans, under the shade of the fragrant 
limes, Penn is buried, and his first and second wife and six 
of his children lie there. He courted Gulielma Springett 
at the Grange, two miles away, on the slope above Chalfont 
St. Peter, and, after the Penningtons were deprived of their 
property, at their home at Amersham. In 1672 he was 
married to her at Charleywood, on the borders of Hertford- 





* The statements of Disraeli’s biographers as to the purchase of 
Hughenden are different. The above statement is based on the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Mr. Froude, however, says 
Hughenden was purchased from the proceeds of Disraeli’s father’s 
estate after his death. Sheahan (‘History of Buckinghamshire’) says 
Hughenden was purchased in 1846 by Isaac Disraeli. The statement 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ that it was purchased from 
the executors of the Young family seems to be incorrect, for the last 
owner of the property appears to have been Mr. J. Norris, who died 
in 1845. 
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shire and Buckinghamshire, and the first months of their 
married life were passed at the adjoining little town of Rick- 
mansworth. Three miles distant from Jordans is the village 
of Penn, once the home of what has been assumed to be the 
elder branch of the family of Penn. Though comparatively 
little of the vigorous existence of William Penn was passed 
in these parts, yet one always thinks of this particular 
corner of England as Penn’s country. The reason for this 
is obvious. When Penn first came to the Chalfonts they 
were the centre of a remarkable Quaker feeling with which 
he is inseparably connected, and of which, with its mingled 
elements of an unbending individualism and of good sense, 
he is most characteristic. To this fact must be added a 
kind of romance which attaches to his marriage with 
Gulielma Springett; she was so reserved and yet so 
winning in mind and body, so kindly and well-mannered, 
she lived so peacefully in the Misbourne valley till, in 
Ellwood’s resigned language, ‘he came for whom she was 
reserved ’—the young Quaker, manful and overflowing with 
vitality and strength, fearing no one and capable above most 
men of bending the affairs of this life to his will, who carried 
her forth like a sweet flower from an old-fashioned garden. 
There is, too, a certain sadness in his final home-coming, 
after a strenuous and a combative life, to the secluded grave- 
yard, to rest with the wife whom he had won in his early 
manhood. That Penn would desire to be buried near the 
village of Penn cannot be doubted. No direct evidence 
connects him with the family who took their name from it, 
but he considered that he was sprung from it. On the 
monument which was placed to the memory of his father, 
the admiral, in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol, 
and which quaintly and touchingly tells how he ‘with a 
‘gentle and even gale and in much peace arrived and 
‘ anchored in his last and best port,’ it is written that he 
was the son of Giles Penn of the Penns of Penn Lodge, in 
the county of Wilts,* and ‘those Penns of Penn in the 
‘County of Bucks.’ This inscription would certainly be 
written by, or at the direction of, his son; the style 
resembles that of Penn himself. 





* The church and parsonage house of Minety were in Wiltshire, the 
rest of the parish in Gloucestershire, but the whole parish is now by 
Act of Parliament incorporated with Wiltshire. Penn Lodge seems 
to have been in Wiltshire, but the Penns apparently owned property 
and also resided in Gloucestershire. See Aubrey’s ‘ Wiltshire’ and 
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An old church of flint and brick, with a square tower and 
a small graveyard edged with a row of trees, a few cottages, 
one with a faded sign-board, hanging above an ancient 
porch, on which is painted a large yellow crown, two elms 
on a strip of greensward, one ruined and lifeless, a relic of 
the ages, are clustered on the summit of a long hill uprising 
from among beech woods broken by fields of yellowing corn 
and sun-dried pasture. Beyond the village, as one passes 
along the road to Loudwater and Wycombe, one perceives— 
almost with surprise—a few pleasant old-fashioned houses, 
ivy-clad or covered with roses. This row of sober eighteenth- 
century dwellings attached to this little hamlet is quite 
unexpected. You have fallen into a past age and half 
expect to find a gentleman in long brown coat and 
embroidered waistcoat open the white wicket. Indeed it 
would not be altogether surprising to hear the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs, and to see Mr. William Penn on his way to 
Wycombe to defend his faith by a public disputation with 
Ives the Baptist. The last of these buildings, the manor 
house, though not the original structure, recalls days when 
the Penns of Penn were the owners of a comfortable if not 
extensive estate. Perceptible among the trees at the foot 
of the northern slope are the tiled roofs of the farmstead 
of Putnam Place, the whole, church, village, manor house, 
and farm, picturesquely and forcibly illustrative of an 
English rural community in times gone by. 

This is Penn on a summer day, almost unaltered by the 
movements of time or of the world from which it seems so 
remote. From the churchyard, northward and eastward, 
the hill-side slopes down to meet extending woodlands, re- 
minding one almost of the forests of Canada or Maine, part 
of those thick woods which, in the time of the Conqueror, 
extended from the borders of Oxfordshire to the Thames. 





Rudder’s ‘ Gloucestershire. William Penn was directly descended 
from William Penn of Minety. 


William Penn of Minety, yeoman (d, 1591). 
William Penn = Margaret Rastall. 
Jaw clerk. 
Giles Penn = Joan Gilbert. 
William Penn = Margaret Jasper. 
admiral. 
William Penn, 


See the ‘Family of William Penn, by Howard M. Jenkins, 
Philadelphia, 1899. 
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But, descending a little by the London road, from a turn in 
it there is a glimpse of the white tower of Beaconsfield 
Church, somewhat beyond the site, indistinguishable among 
the frequent trees, of Burke’s historic home. Southwards 
w gradual slope, still darkened by the summer foliage, 
descends to the valley of the Thames, whose reaches by 
Quarry Woods and Marlow are lost in the shimmering sun- 
shine. The church, with its lack of architectural qualities, 
gives, by its very poverty, a character to the village. It 
recalls the aspect of three or four centuries ago, of a poor 
hamlet among the Chiltern Hills, the home of woodcutters, 
whilst down in the rich Thames valley could be seen the 
smoke of flourishing communities at Windsor and Eton. 
To-day Penn is interesting, quiet, and secluded, yet within 
a day’s drive of London, impressive with its wide overlook 
of the surrounding country. Some places not wanting in 
historical association create disappointment the moment 
they are seen. Penn strikes the historic sense at once; one 
would picture it as the original home of the Penns, though 
as to this we must be guided rather by probabilities than by 
direct evidence. There were Penns of Penn as long ago as 
the thirteenth century, for in 1273 William de London was 
presented to the rectory of Penn by Hugh de Penn. Not, 
however, until after the middle of the fifteenth century were 
the actual manorial rights transferred to the Penns by the 
Berkeleys. This famous family never appreciated their 
little Buckinghamshire property, and sold it in 1485 to 
Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, but it was regained by 
Maurice, Lord of Berkeley, who succeeded his brother in 
1492, and is reputed to have recovered over fifty-six alienated 
manors. The connexion, however, of the Berkeleys with 
the manor of Penn is important, since it supplies the link 
between the Gloucestershire and the Buckinghamshire 
Penns. For it is reasonable enough to surmise that some 
one of the Penns of Penn, animated in an earlier and more 
limited age by the same adventurous spirit that carried his 
famous descendant beyond the Atlantic, should journey to 
the West Country to join his feudal superior, who had his 
castle by the Severn Sea, bearing with him the coat of arms 
of the Buckinghamshire family. But it is sufficient to 
indicate the connexion, to raise reasonable probabilities, 
remembering that the personal name clearly takes its origin 
from the place—a village on a headland of the Chiltern 
Hills—and that there is actual evidence of the existence of 
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an ancient Buckinghamshire family, whilst in the west all 
traces of the Penns cease with the yeoman of Minety.* 

The first of the Penns to be laid in Penn church were 
John Penn, who died in 1597, and Ursula, his wife. Time 
has somewhat injured their monument, yet still at your 
feet is a pleasant-featured man, of middle age, with pointed 
beard and ruff, and in plate armour, the figure now broken 
off at the waist. Opposite to him was the full-length figure 
of his wife, but the brass has gone from below the breast. 
The face is that of a cheerful woman, still young. Beneath 
the place to which their feet extended is one of those quaint 
but not uncommon groups—four children following their 
father and mother—whose virtues and ages are set out 
in still existing letters. This somewhat elaborate but 
pleasing memorial—for in these medieval brasses there is a 
simplicity and a permanence which are the essential merits 
of a monument—is completed by four Latin lines— 

‘ Horum terreno clauduntur membra sepulchro, 
Sed capiunt animas sydera sola pias; 
Quos Amor univit, mortis separare potestas 
Non valuit, junctos cernimus hoc tumulo,’ 


The latest of the monuments of the Penns is that to 
Roger, lord of the manor, the last of the Penns of Penn, 
who died unmarried in 1732. Thus his sister the wife of 
Sir Nathaniel Curzon became his heir, and so the estate 
passed to another family, the two branches of which are 
to-day represented by Earl Howe and Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston—the Viceroy of India. 

There is yet one other monument which should not be 
passed over, that to the infant grandchild of William Penn 
the son of Thomas Penn, who was buried here in 1753. 
This simple stone is a link between Penn and Jordans, 
between the Buckinghamshire and the Gloucestershire 
Penns, between two families who in thought and in life 
were so opposed. William Penn was born in 1644, and 
thus he and his children were contemporaneous with these 
Penns of Penn of whom the monuments still exist, but 
there is no indication of the least intercourse between the 
two families. It is not, perhaps, surprising, since apart from 
absence of actual relationship the one family was that of a 





* Aubrey states (pp. 7 and 8) ‘that the Penns had been stewards or 
relators to the Lord Abbot of Malmesbury,’ and ‘ the Penns have been 
here a long time, but I think but yeomen.’ He gives no authority for 
the first statement. 
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squire living quietly and unknown, unconcerned apparently 
with the religious and political movements of the age, 
‘ satis beatus unicis Sabinis,’ whilst the head of the other was 
the centre of the widest and most varied activities. No 
contrast could be more marked than that between these 
English gentlemen, dwelling in their manor house in the 
little village among the Buckinghamshire woodlands, and 
the four generations of Penns, the admiral, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, and his immediate descendants, with their 
restless, vigorous, and cosmopolitan existence. And yet one 
can in a summer’s afternoon easily wander through the leafy 
lanes with high hedgerows, rich in roses and the trailing 
wild clematis, or by footpaths through the fields and beech 
woods, from the secluded burial ground of the Friends at 
Jordans to the village of Penn, from the last resting-place 
of men who are world-famous to that of a race of English 
gentry typical of many of their class who lived in England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, men between 
the great nobles and the yeomen, taking no part in public 
affairs and seldom absent from their quiet homes. 


‘ Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.’ 


At Penn too a pathetic, little known incident in the 
closing years of Burke and of the eighteenth century has its 
setting. Burke, who sympathised deeply with the French 
émigrés, assisted them by every means in his power; his 
house was always open to them and many of the most 
illustrious exiles were his guests. Louis XVIII. himself 
and others of the Royal Family came to Beaconsfield—not 
three miles from Penn—to thank Burke for what he had 
done for them. It is, however, in his efforts to help a pitiful 
remnant from a foreign land that Burke and Penn are 
associated. In the spring of 1796 a school was by his 
exertions opened at Penn for the sons or near relatives of 
French gentlemen who had been killed in the war, in a 
house which until a short time before had belonged to 
General Haviland, whose monument may still be seen in 
the church. It is strange to think of the pleasant rural 
solitude, in which we have no difficulty in picturing the 
Penns riding through the flinty lanes to Amersham or 
Wycombe, invaded by these children of another race, 
speaking broken English, running to welcome Burke, who, 
with the same sane and wide-minded benevolence which 
actuated him when he befriended Crabbe, had rescued them 
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from poverty and distress. They and their teachers looked 
on him affectionately as their second father; he was a 
friend and a generous parent, impoverishing his own table 
to bring delicacies to his protégés. The roomy house held 
sixty blue-coated boys; an inscription on their caps told of 
their politics. ‘Vive le roi!’ was impressed on a red, if a father 
had fallen in battle, on a black ground if the relative was 
more distant. It was no easy task to find the funds for the 
maintenance of this charity, for Burke’s own means were 
straitened, and he complained to Mrs. Crewe of the difficulties 
he encountered. 


‘What,’ wrote this vivacious person, ‘ with all these dukes, mar- 

quises, Cabinet ministers, secretaries of state, and secretaries of war, 
cast-off lord-lieutenants of Ireland and their secretaries, cannot this 
miserable little affair of fifty pounds a month be done between them; 
with the aid, too, of all the lady marchionesses and lady knights of the 
shire?’ * 
In this charming and beautiful woman, whom Charles 
Fox said he preferred to every other, Burke always found a 
faithful ally ; at last, when his patience had nearly come to 
an end, a few lines from Pitt placed the expense of the 
charity on the Treasury. This was but a year before Burke’s 
death; he made, however, every provision he could for the 
French orphans, adding a codicil to his will, in which he 
commended them to the care of Pitt and other political 
friends. What was the end of it—this flourishing school, 
the pupils of which in the carelessness of childhood, forget- 
ful of the tragedy of which they were the victims, and little 
mindful of the future—marched so proudly and joyously in 
military array through the back hedgerows and on the 
woodland paths around the pretty hill-top of Penn, we know 
not. Burke’s personal interest gone, there was little to 
support public interest in this institution; the work under- 
taken by the kindly statesman would droop, and the home- 
less waifs whom he had helped and tended would be thrown 
again upon the world. 

All signs of the house have now disappeared, but still at 
the end of the village, half a mile from the church, children 
will point out the French School Meadow, which in the 
minds of a few of the people of the place a vague tradition 
connects with some bye-gone and long forgotten seminary. 
Yet this episode in the life of Burke, at once singular and 
touching, adds to the interest of Penn, for this English 





* Correspondence, iv. 334. 
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hamlet on its remote hill-top is associated alike with Penn Cow 
and with Burke, with the beginnings of the United States and 
and with the end of the régime in France. Tha 
As a conclusion to this review of the county of Bucking- tum 
ham, in which an endeavour has been made to present, for Of 1 
the most part, the essential features, whether natural or loca 
historical, of the county, a page or two must be given to the deli 
connexion between it and some men of letters. Compilers app 
of guide books are, we think, frequently mistaken in bringing loca 
into their description of this place or that some isolated fact wou 
in the life of a celebrated man which has momentarily inflt 
united his name with a particular locality. Close association man 
either in point of time or in literary results is the true The 
union between an author and a county, or it may be a whi 
village. Regarding Buckinghamshire and men of letters cove 
from this point of view, we find it to be identified with an the 
illustrious group of poets, differing widely, but each repre- unit 


sentative of his age and his art. The first and greatest of witl 
these is Milton, who lived at Horton at the beginning and in t 
at Chalfont St. Giles at the end of his life. To Horton he spur 
came when he left Cambridge in 1632, and here he dwelt and 


for the next five years—a period during which ‘ Lycidas,’ indi 
‘Tl Penseroso,’ ‘ L’Allegro,’ and ‘Comus’ were written. T 
The house where Milton lived no longer exists, and one pers 
regards the general locality rather than the place itself. influ 
But after we have seen Horton, with its low-lying flowery wit 
meadows, its streams and runnels, we perceive how parts of and 
‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘ Lycidas’ were suggested to Milton. Here his » 
are still of I 

‘The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, som. 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, less 


The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.’ 


cons 
dese 


Here, too, in summer-time we see 


‘ Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide.’ 


At Chalfont St. Giles, which he must often have visited 
in his youth, he wrote in 1665 ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Milton is succeeded at no great distance by the courtly 
Waller, whose home was close to Beaconsfield, and he again 
is followed by Gray, with whose personality Stoke Pogis 
and Burnham are inseparably united. In the north among 
the meadows and poplars of Olney we presently meet with 
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Cowper, whose genius was so suited to his surroundings ; 
and lastly at Marlow, amidst the charming scenery of the 
Thames, we gain a glimpse of a quiet space in Shelley’s 
tumultuous career—the days of his summer task of 1817. 
Of these poets Gray and Cowper are undoubtedly the most 
local, not in a narrow or popular sense, but because their 
delicate and sensitive natures were deeply and inevitably 
appealed to by their surroundings, by the character of the 
locality, and by the people among whom they lived. Gray 
would never have written his ‘ Elegy’ if he had not been 
influenced by the associations of Stoke Church—by its ivy- 
mantled tower, its ancient elms, and its pensive beauty. 
The reflexions of many musing walks along the hill-sides 
which overlook the valley of the Thames and over the heath- 
covered commons of Stoke and Farnham are collected in 
the ‘Ode on the Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ which 
unites Eton and the woodland lanes of Buckinghamshire 
with Gray, and of which we are reminded at any open spot 
in the line of hills which are formed by the last outlying 
spurs of the Chilterns, from which Eton, with its Chapel 
and its elm-shaded playing-fields, can be discerned, however 
indistinctly. 

There was not a natural feature around Olney, not a 
person whom he met day after day, who did not insensibly 
influence the mind of Cowper, and in his poetry he pictures 
with astonishing fidelity the scenery and the life of Olney 
and of Weston Underwood; yet the considerable volume of 
his verse, the applicability of his descriptions to many parts 
of England—for the scenery of the valley of the Ouse is 
somewhat that of all meadow-valleys—has made him appear 
less local than Gray. But especially in ‘The Task’ we 
constantly encounter lines which in vivid and accurate 
descriptions are incomparable. 


‘ The cattle mourn in corners where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder; not, like hung’ring man, 
Fretful if unsupplied, but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustomed load, 
Deep-plunging, and again deep-plunging oft, 

His broad keen knife into the solid mass : 

Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away.’ 
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Milton, with his broad genius, would have written 
‘ Lycidas,’ whether he were in a country hamlet or a busy 
town. Waller lived a great deal at Beaconsfield during 
many years, but the charming poem which begins— 
* Go, lovely Rose, 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be’— 


might just as well have been imagined at St. Germains as 
among the Buckinghamshire uplands. Indeed, not a single 
line of Waller’s poetry shows the slightest sign of result- 
ing from the surroundings of his home, for he was quite 
without the modern insight into and perception of nature. 
Nor in Shelley’s ‘Revolt of Islam’ is there anything to 
remind us of the places where it was written—among the 
tranquil reaches of the Thames and the pleasant shades of 
the Quarry Woods—except from time to time some sugges- 
tion of summer life on the loved river, as when the sun- 
beams chase the shadows over the meadows and the poplars 
recall the secluded backwaters. Thus Gray and Cowper 
must be accounted, each in his separate manner, the two 
poets of Buckinghamshire, and with these it may well be 
content, 
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Ant. VIIL.—1. arly Flemish Artists. By Sim W. Martin 
Conway. London: Seeley & Co. 1887. 


2. Hans Memlinc. By W. H. James Weaue. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1901. 


8. Catalogue de Exposition des Primitifs Flamands, Bruges. 
1902. 


4, Catalogue Critique de VExposition de Bruges. Par Gzorces 
Huuin ve Loo. 1902. 


[se fifteenth-century school of painting in the Nether- 

lands, which until recently has been duly appreciated 
by a comparatively limited circle only, has of late years 
taken its proper place in public estimation among the great 
schools of the world. 

The exhibition held at Bruges during last summer has 
contributed greatly to this revival of interest in a school 
that in its day was held to rival those of Italy. The 
wonderful collection of pictures brought together from all 
parts of Europe to their birthplace has dispersed, but the 
impression produced by it has intensified, and during the 
last six months the art critics and experts of England, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy have poured 
forth their criticisms and theories in fullest measure. Much 
knowledge and information have been acquired, many old 
problems have been solved, and many new ones started. 

‘The hitherto somewhat nebulous early schools of Northern 
Europe have emerged from chaos and taken shape; critical 
investigation and patient research in archives (especially 
that of Mr. J. Weale) have resulted in the identification of 
painters till now vaguely described as ‘ Maitre de Flémalle,’ 
or ‘Maitre de Moulins,’ or ‘ Maitre des demi-figures de 
‘femme.’ Definite names have been given them; their 
personal history bas been traced, and pictures hitherto 
classified among the ‘unknown’ have been assigned to 
them. The strife of controversy and the battle of attribu- 
tions have served to draw attention to a school which 
bears strongly the impress of the character of the age and 
of the people which gave it birth, rendering the study of it 
full of interest from a historical as well as an artistic point 
of view. Within a space of time extending over little more 
than a century, art in the Netherlands emerged from the 
obscurity of the dark ages in full blossom, bore fruit a 
hundredfold, withered away, and sank into oblivion, to 
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emerge again a century later under other forms and under 
changed conditions. 

It has been said by Ruskin, speaking of history, that 
‘the things that actually happened are of small conse- 
‘ quence—the thoughts that are developed are of infinite 
* consequence.’ It is through literature in its manifold 
manifestations, and through art in its varied forms, that 
the thoughts of a people find their expression, and are 
handed down to us through the ages; and each age has its 
distinctive spirit, its own outlook on the world. 

Through the study of early art in the Netherlands we 
acquire an insight into the spirit and tone of the fifteenth 
century. By comparing it with Italian art of the same 
period we learn something of the difference between the 
two nations and the two races. Italian art we feel to 
belong to an impressionable people of lively imagination, 
easily stirred by varying impulses and influences from with- 
out and from within. Their conceptions are dramatic; 
their sense of beauty, especially in the human form, intense ; 
their execution facile. Flemish art moves in more restricted 
lines—it is the art of a quiet and home-loving people ; their 
conception, even of religious subjects, is domestic ; they look 
upon life simply yet earnestly, and give to their art sincere 
devotion and patient labour. Classical and allegorical subjects 
are almost unknown to them, historical scenes are rare, the 
nude is seldom seen or studied, their type of womanhood is 
not beautiful, their pictures are mostly on a small scale. 
But within their limitations the standard of excellence is 
very high, their sense of purity and harmony of colour is 
unerring, their skill in the treatment of accessories, brocaded 
draperies, armour, jewellery, &c. is consummate, the delicate 
beauty of their landscape has never been surpassed, their 
perfection of execution and of ‘technique’ is unrivalled, 
their interpretation of thought and character in portraiture, 
their reverence and devotional feeling in sacred subjects, have 
never been excelled. Their ideal was truth and sincerity 
rather than beauty. But in their pursuit of the truth of 

nature the beauty of nature followed in its wake. 

The school of the Netherlands possesses all the attributes 
of a national school reflecting the character of the people 
and of the country. Art, in whatever form it expresses 
itself, must, if it be a true and living art, develope from 
within rather than from without—it must, above all, strive 
forward, not look backward. An art that lives upon imita- 

tion of works of the past can possess neither the seeds of 
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vitality, nor the capacity of progress. What has once been 
done well, even the highest imitative skill can never do 
again. The great pioneers in art saw things, as it were, face 
to face ; their followers are apt to look, not through their own 
eyes, but through the eyes of their predecessors, the sim- 
plicity and grandeur of first impressions is lost; detail and 
execution may be perfected, but the soul has departed, and 
their work becomes frigid and lifeless. 

A modern French writer (P. Bourget) has thrown out the 
suggestion that in super-refined and complex civilisations, 
such as that of the present day, creative power waxes feeble, 
and is replaced by the spirit of investigation and criticism. 
A scientific age devotes its labours to observing and record- 
ing facts, a study which tends to repress imagination, and 
certainly the drift of modern teaching and training seems 
to move in this direction. But the creative and imaginative 
faculty in man cannot be stifled. The instinct to reproduce 
in some tangible form that which the eye beholds and the 
mind perceives, to give outward and visible expression to 
thought, is deeply rooted in human nature, and as the earth 
yields up her buried secrets to modern research we find 
traces of this instinct in the earliest dawn of civilisation 
in every race. 

In past epochs of the world’s history various ideals have 
successively arisen. Poets, painters, sculptors, architects, 
musicians have worked out national ideals, have left the 
impress of their work on the face of the earth, and have 
achieved immortality. 

The question arises to the mind, Are these ideals of the 
past exhausted and incapable of reproduction? Has art 
lived its life, and is it passing away, leaving the world bare 
and desolate? Or will the changing world, as it closes one 
period, and opens out another, give birth to fresh ideals as 
yet unthought of ? But whatever the unknown future may 
have in store, the already stated truth will hold good, that 
true and living art can never be an art of servile imitation. 
The old Flemings instinctively felt the truth of this; they 
visited Italy, and profited by intercourse with the great 
artists of the Renaissance, but they returned to the 
Northern land of their birth, remaining true to their 
national inspiration and their national character, looking 
on nature through Flemish eyes, and interpreting her accord- 
ing to Flemish ideals. 

It is difficult to trace the art of the Netherlands to its 
sources. Unlike Italian art, the progress of which we can 
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follow from Cimabue and Duccio to Giotto and the Cinque 
cento painters, Flemish art, in the person of the Van Eyck 
brothers, emerged suddenly into maturity without childhood; 
faint foreshadowings of which can, however, be discovered in 
the patient labour of Missal-painting monks. 

The architects of early medizval days were ecclesiastics 
who devoted themselves to building the churches belonging 
ito the monasteries, the adornment of which led to a 
developement of varied phases of art. Charlemagne, the 
medieval pioneer of modern civilisation, gave the first 
great impulse to art in the North. He surrounded himself 
with artists, sculptors, painters, and decorators, who at his 
behest journeyed from Constantinople, Italy, and England 
to adorn the palaces he had built for himself at Nimeguen 
and at Aix-la-Chapelle. A school of art was thus formed, 
and inspectors were appointed, whose duty it was to visit 
the churches of his domains, and superintend the strict 
carrying out of the Imperial order that their walls should 
be covered with sacred paintings. These mural decorations 
have perished, and only faint traces remain, insufficient to 
determine their style or to what degree of perfection they 
attained. In other art works, such as ivories, carved 
crystals and enamels, a strong Byzantine influence is evident. 
But it is to the illuminations and miniatures in manuscripts 
and missals that we must look for our knowledge of the art 
of this period. Among the earliest known illuminated 
books are two copies of the Gospels, still preserved in the 
Church of Maescyck, richly adorned with miniatures and 
ornaments, the work of two nuns, Harlinde and Belinde, 
probably sisters: women whose history, could it be brought 
into life from the parchments of ancient archives, would be 
replete with interest, for they were great ladies and rulers, 
having founded the Abbey of Aldeneyck, of which they 
were the first abbesses. From that time onwards we are 
enabled, by means of the illuminated manuscripts and 
sculptures that have been preserved, to trace the course 
of art through the centuries that intervene between Charle- 
magne and the palmy days of the Court of Burgundy. 

The great monastic foundations of the Netherlands and 
Northern France were practically miniature States, strong- 
holds alike of spiritual and of temporal power, ruled over by 
abbots who were princes in the land, and who continued 
to rule even after the rising power of the free towns had 
entered into rivalship with them. These men also kept alive 
the sacred fire of intellectual culture, of art, of literature, and 
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of all that beautifies and ennobles life. They preached the 
sanctity and enforced the discipline of labour, and through 
the so-called Dark Ages the great monasteries of the Low 
Countries were the centres from which radiated civilization 
and her handmaiden, art. Their abbots were princes in 
the land; they revived agriculture and gardening; large 
tracts of the alluvial plains of Belgium were drained and 
planted by their hands; they fought a gallant fight with 
nature, and by patient toil and skilful industry converted 
the watery wilderness into smiling and fertile fields, in- 
tersected by a network of canals, and defended by huge 
barriers erected against the ever-invading ocean. The men 
who could thus subdue the stubborn forces of nature 
had in them the qualities of a master race, destined to 
advance through commerce to wealth, through industrial 
associations to freedom. Wherever a monastery was planted 
it became the nucleus under the shelter of whose walls 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood clustered. Thus 
towns arose, civilized by Christian teaching, protected by 
the reverence that attached to the monks, and stimulated 
to industry by their example, while the abbeys themselves 
became schools of learning and culture, and storehouses of 
art treasures. Foremost among the sanctuaries of Flanders, 
and typical of many others of nearly equal renown, was the 
Cistercian Abbey of Notre Dame des Dunes, whose walls 
and pinnacles rose high above the sandbanks that form the 
barriers between the low-lying plain of Bruges and the 
Northern ocean, the far-off moaning music of whose breakers 
could be heard by the monks at their daily toil. The life 
within the monastery was one of ceaseless and many-sided 
activity. Swarms of labourers worked under the direction 
of the monks, either cultivating the land, or engaged in a 
never-ceasing struggle with their relentless foe the ocean, and 
some of their scientific inventions for this purpose were of 
such practical value that they are still in use at the presentday. 
The abbey schools were attended by youths divided into 
two classes. Novices living within the walls, who received 
instruction in arts and science, and sons of dependents of 
the abbey, residing outside, who were tiained to trades, and 
manual labour on the land. These latter were numbered by 
hundreds and even thousands; they enjoyed through life 
the protection of the abbey, they formed among themselves 
associations, and, under certain regulations of considerable 
strictness, were permitted to work for other masters besides 
the monks. To the monks themselves, and their pupil 
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novices, appertained the cultivation of art and literature. 
This large community was presided over by a long series 
of abbots whose despotic sway controlled and regulated the 
varied interests and pursuits of those who might be called 
subjects. The influence of the abbots of Notre Dame des 
Dunes spread far beyond their own domain. They played a 
large part in the wider field of politics and government, 
and so great was their power that during the frequent 
absences of the Counts of Flanders on distant campaigns 
the government of the province was entrusted to their hands. 
Within the enceinte of the abbey walls, by the labour 
of pious hands arose gradually a stately church dedicated to 
Our Lady, which became, as centuries rolled on, a treasure 
house of art ; altar-pictures, sculptures, tapestries and stained 
glass, the life-work of generations of monks, adorned the 
sacred shrine; while the library contained precious illu- 
minated missals, and a priceless collection of Oriental} 
manuscripts, brought over by Crusaders connected with the 
abbey. This was unfortunately destroyed in one of the 
disturbances that swept over the Netherlands during the 
middle ages. But many of the missals were preserved, and 
a selection of them formed the choicest treasure of the 
collection brought together last summer in the old Hotel 
Groothause at Bruges; while among the pictures in the 
exhibition which had formerly belonged to the abbey was 
a miniature diptych, one panel of which represents Chrétien 
de Hondt, thirtieth Abbot of Notre Dame des Dunes, 
whose reign coincided with the culminating period of 
Flemish art. The prelate, in the white robe of a Cistercian, 
is kneeling in his chamber, amid objects of domestic use and 
of art. On the other panel is depicted the vision vouchsafed 
to his adoring gaze; Our Lady, a majestic figure of super- 
human stature, crowned, robed in royal red, and bearing 
in her arms the Divine Child, passes down the vast, many 
vistaed nave of his own church. This panel (a replica of 
which is at Berlin), is by some attributed to Hubert van 
Eyck. Armorial bearings in the portrait panel enable the 
identification of Chrétien de Hondt, and also of portraits 
of two other and later abbots, Robert Le Clercq of Arras, 
thirty-second abbot, and Robert Holman, thirty-sixth abbot, 
whose small portrait robed in richest vestments and kneel- 
ing in adoration before a visionary figure of Christ as the 
‘ Salvator Mundi,’ is ascribed to a painter of Bruges, Gilles 
Claeis, one of a family of artists who in the late sixteenth 
century still carried on the old traditions. Of the abbey 
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itself no traces now remain, but its name and some of its 
art treasures have been transferred to the Episcopal Seminary 
for Priests at Bruges. By the second half of the sixteenth 
century the old order had already changed and at that 
period the abbots of the great abbeys were no longer undis- 
puted rulers in the land. As early as the thirteenth century 
a rival power had begun to arise—the towns which had 
grown up under the protection of the abbeys showed signs 
of emancipation and independence. Feudalism was on the 
wane—the burgomaster became gradually a more formid- 
able power than the baron or the abbot—the character of 
the people, their qualities of enterprise and steadfastness, 
began to assert themselves; commerce with foreign nations 
led to manufactures at home; and for safety and protection 
sake these were carried on by associations of fellow-workers, 
which rapidly developed into the ‘ Guilds,’ which became so 
marked a feature in the commercial, social, and artistic life 
of the Netherlands. The spirit of association seems indeed 
to be engrained in the Saxon race; indications of this 
system of co-operation, or guilds, can be discerned as early 
as the days of Charlemagne, when the rising power of the 
armed guilds, consisting chiefly of armed serfs, became a 
cause of anxiety to that monarch and defied his efforts to 
suppress them. Their political importance grew, and they 
gradually developed into the more peaceful, but no less 
powerful, mercantile guilds already alluded to. 

These guilds soon monopolised both commerce and art. 
Every branch of trade had its guild, and craftsmen and 
artists alike, discovering that the protection of a monastery 
was no longer essential to safety, removed to towns, and, 
finding the position of an independent worker neither 
advantageous nor tenable, joined existing guilds. Thus 
sculptors united themselves to guilds of masons and car- 
penters, and painters to those of glaziers and workers in 
leather, until they became strong and numerous enough to 
form separate guilds of their own. But though no longer 
dependent on or residing within the abbeys, the connection 
between them was maintained and the artists and craftsmen 
continued to work for them, and to enrich them with their 
products. Some, such as the Cistercian Abbey of Notre 
Dame des Dunes, and the Benedictine Abbey of St. Hubert 
in the Ardennes, maintained for a considerable period their 
own body of art workers; but the tendency to transfer the 
activities of life from the convent to the town was too strong 
to be long fought against. 
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The guilds, however, preserved the religious character in- 
herited from their monastic origin. The oath of member- 
ship required fidelity and obedience to the Church as well 
as the State; piety and good conduct were essential to 
membership. The guild undertook the care of its widows 
and orphans, its destitute or incapacitated members. Each 
guild had its own chapel or altar in the parish church 
dedicated to its patron saint, and as these corporations 
increased in riches and in power they built for themselves 
churches on a large scale, lavishly decorated with paintings 
and sculptures and coloured glass. But their first object 
was to build for themselves a guild hall, with a tall ‘ beffroi’ 
or belfry tower, and these remain to this day types of the 
highest standard of the decorative secular architecture of 
the middle ages. The laws which governed these guilds 
were despotic, and aimed at honesty of purpose, excellence 
of work, and exclusive devotion of time and labour to the 
guild. Those who joined one guild were restricted to the 
exercise of that craft only ; the painter could not illuminate 
missals, the goldsmith could not carve statues, the sculptor 
could not work metal or precious stones. Members were 
pledged not to undertake work at a rate of pay below that 
laid down by the laws of their guild, nor were workmen per- 
mitted to exercise their crafts independently of the guild. 
All crafts were held in equal esteem; a painter or sculptor 
was not considered by the public as superior to any other 
craftsman. It was only when art began to decline, and 
guild laws to be less strictly enforced, that painters began 
to give themselves airs of superiority. During the golden 
age of medieval art they were paid for their work at fixed 
rates, like any other workmen. The dean and chapter 
of the corporation had the right of entry into the artist’s 
studio to ascertain that the rules laid down were strictly 
complied with. If his materials did not come up to the 
standard, if the oak of his panel was gnarled or knotted, if 
his colours, his gilding, his mediums, were of inferior 
quality, they were confiscated and destroyed, even if the 
picture were well advanced, and the artist fined or punished. 
If differences arose between a painter and his patron, they 
were referred to the heads of the corporation, whose decision 
as to the proper value of the work, and as to whether it had 
been conscientiously and honestly executed, was final, and 
admitted of no dispute. If the artist was convicted of in- 
ferior and negligent workmanship, he was brought before the 
magistrates and severely dealt with. If, on the other hand, 
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his work was pronounced of greater value than the sum 
stipulated, the patron who ordered it was required to pay 
not only the estimated difference but the costs of the trial. 

Artists were in the habit of taking apprentices, who lived 
with their master, rendering him service and obedience, and 
receiving in return instruction in all the technicalities of his 
art, the preparation of his panels, the laying on the ground- 
work of ‘ gesso,’ the making of his varnishes and glazes, the 
mixing of his colours. After five or seven years’ service the 
apprentice was qualified to become a master painter in his 
guild. For this he had to produce a ‘chef d’ceuvre’ to 
prove his competency ; if a painter, a picture ; if a decorator 
of buildings, he had to colour or illuminate a statuette of the 
Virgin. It was also customary for the aspirant to the 
mastership to present to the guild an ‘ écuelle’ or porringer 
of silver, with gilt edges and the ‘blazon’ of the trade in 
the centre. This custom is mentioned as existing in the 
Guild of Painters at Ghent as early as 1338. 

For the young painter there generally ensued a period of 
‘Wanderjahre’ spent in working under artists in other 
towns, extending sometimes as far as Italy, before settling 
down as a life member of his own guild. 

Intercourse between the various guilds and schools of art 
was also maintained by means of periodical meetings at some 
central town, where they came together for the enjoyment 
of social intercourse and the discussion of professional topics. 
These meetings doubtless tended to promote the striking 
uniformity both in types and treatment and in art processes 
which marks the various schools of the Low Countries. 

The constitution and rules of the medieval abbeys, and 
of their offspring the town guilds, have been dwelt on at 
some length, for they give an insight into the influences that 
presided over the cradle of art in the Netherlands. We can 
watch its infancy in the religious and restricted atmosphere 
of the monasteries, its growth in the freer but yet jealously 
guarded membership of the guilds, till we arrive, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, at the period of emancipa- 
tion, know as the Renaissance, that intangible but deep- 
reaching movement that spread from Italy over Europe, 
affecting, not events, but thought, throughout the civilised 
world, and touching with its magic wand every phase of life 
and of mind. It is difficult, it not impossible, accurately to 
define a movement so subtle, so gradual, so varied in its 
manifestations, and yet so permanent in its results. It was 
an awakening of dormant energies, a veering round of the 
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compass of the human mind, a change, for better or for 
worse, in the ideals of religion, of literature, of art, of 
conduct—a revolt against feudal and ecclesiastical despotism, 
against long dominant ideas, and superstitions no longer 
in harmony with awakening desires and aspirations. The 
thirst for knowledge led to a resuscitation of antique and 
classic learning, and the application of it to modern 
thought. 

Already, in the centuries unjustly described as the ‘ Dark 
* Ages,’ there had been signs of awakening, in the domain 
of art more especially. From the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century the dominant note of art in Northern Europe was 
architecture. In the Netherlands stately abbeys and 
cathedrals arose throughout the land, displaying perfection 
of proportion and limitless richness of detail. Sculpture and 
painting were called in as the handmaids of architecture to 
give living interest to the edifice, to enrich the shrines, 
to let in light through jewelled tracery, to adorn the walls 
with sacred scenes. In the thirteenth century architecture 
reached her culminating point of perfection; in the four- 
teenth painting had begun to emancipate itself from her 
service ; by the fifteenth the schools of painting in the 
Netherlands had achieved independence and entered into 
competition with those of Italy. 

The civilised world was emerging from darkness into 
light, and entering on a new era, ushered in by an attempt 
to return to the golden age of human intellect in the past. 
In Italy the spirit of the Renaissance in its more serious 
aspect may be said to have culminated in Michael Angelo; 
in England in Shakespeare and the literature of the Eliza- 
bethan era; in Germany it resulted ultimately in Luther 
and the emancipation of religious thought known as the 
Reformation. The barriers of the past were thrown down, 
the door of the human mind was opened, the modern epoch 
of scientific research and fearless investigation, of freedom 
of enquiry and liberty of opinion, had dawned upon the 
world. It was a season of ploughing up old fields and of 
sowing fresh seed, which sprang up in the new-turned earth 
and bore fruit an hundredfold in every department of human 
intelligence. In the domain of art and poetry in Italy the 
long-forgotten gods of pagan Greece and Rome appeared 

again upon the scene; men became penetrated with antique 
thought and antique standards of perfection; the earlier 
Christian motives yielded to pagan themes. Architects, 
sculptors, and painters sought inspiration from the long 
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neglected classic masterpieces that surrounded them, and 
the cult of beauty as revealed in the human body supplanted 
the spiritual cult of Christian mysteries. Men discarded 
the images of gloom and terror that had distorted medieval 
Christianity, and in the reaction of the joyous freedom of 
the new culture they sought to bring back the gods of a 
mythical past, whose cult demanded neither self-sacrifice 
nor self-restraint. But the glamour of antique art and 
antique mythology appealed only to the Latin races and to 
the few who had resided in Italy and imbued themselves 
with her spirit ; among the more stable, less impressionable 
races of the North, the Renaissance moved on different and 
more strictly national lines. 

In France the spirit of the new Italian culture affected 
the life of the people, their literature and their art, more 
strongly than in Germany, where human intelligence 
emancipated itself through study of the Bible rather than 
of the classics, resulting in freedom of conscience rather 
than of imagination. The Low Countries, which lay 
between France and Germany with no natural boundaries 
intervening, felt the conflicting influences of both, while the 
highly developed mercantile intercourse with Italy brought 
them into close touch with Southern culture. But the 
Flemish temperament, strong and self-contained, not plastic 
or easily moulded, resisted foreign and alien influences and 
remained true to its own traditions and its own ideals. The 
religions life of the people was not crushed, but rather 
quickened, by bringing learning, education, literature, and 
art into living harmony with it, while a wave of luxury 
under the Burgundian dynasty brought with it a marvellous 
developement of artistic activity in all its branches. In 
painting Italian gracefulness tempered the pristine stiffness 
of Flemish compositions, and in architecture, while the 
decorations began to ‘s’enguirlander 4 |’Italienne,’ the 
forms remained Gothic. The semi-pagan license of the 
classic Renaissance had but small attractions for the sturdy 
sons of the North, and Flemish art remained both in 
subjects and in feeling pure and Christian. To Hubert van 
Eyck and to his precursors, the patient illuminators of 
monastic missals, as well as to his successors, the religion 
of Christ was the ideal of human life and of human art, 
‘the outlet by which men escape from the prose of the 
‘world into poetry, from the weariness, the pain, the 
‘commonplace of existence into a serener air. Hence the 
‘ kinship of religion with art, for here the higher life reveals 
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‘ itself, we pass from the seen to the unseen,’ * hence also 
the explanation of the fact that it is in times of tumult and 
contest, when men are called upon to respond with vigour 
to the struggle for existence, rather than in times of 
stability and tranquillity, that special artistic gifts are apt 
to manifest themselves; in suchlike times of conflict men 
turn to the soothing influence of religion and seek in works 
of sacred art and imagination some compensation for the 
shortcomings of reality. So that the peaceful visions of 
early painters were not inconsistent with the turbulent 
scenes of bloodshed enacted in the streets of Ghent and 
Bruges. 

The Netherlands were, in the fifteenth century, under the 
rule of the Dukes of Burgundy. Within the Flemish pro- 
vinces of the dukedom, the towns of the Hanseatic League 
continued to preserve an almost independent government. 
Originally formed for the protection of its merchants from 
attacks by pirates while trading overseas, the League grew 
in importance and in wealth till it became a leading power 
in Europe. Bruges was the Venice of the North, the great 
emporium of commerce, and the leading seaport of the 
Hanse League. Ships brought costly merchandise from 
every part of the known world, from the East, the Medi- 
terranean, Italy, and Spain. From England came vast 
imports of wool, wherewith were woven the far-famed 
tapestries of Flanders. Egypt and Arabia sent sugar and 
stuffs and carpets by Venice and on by pack-mules over the 
high passes of the Alps to the Rhine, and thence by water- 
way to Bruges. Thus the wealth and luxury of a rich 
mercantile city, and the pomp and pageantry of the Court 
of the wealthiest and mightiest sovereigns of the West in 
the fifteenth century, met together. And the result was an 
outburst of lavish luxury such as the world has seldom seen. 
The joyous spirit of the Renaissance seemed for a time to 
have laid its hold upon Flemish life, and inspired the in- 
habitants of the Netherland towns with a longing for all that 
gives picturesqueness and animation to life, for brilliant 
colour and profuse decoration within and without their 
dwellings, for splendour of dress, for pageants and fes- 
tivities. 

Bruges was the chosen residence of the Court of Burgundy. 
Twenty foreign Courts had their representatives, fifteen 
different nations their depéts and houses of commerce, and 





* Edinburgh Review, January, 1903, p. 147. 
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sixty-eight trade-guilds flourished in the town. The palaces 
of her merchant princes were numbered at 500, their high- 
stepped gables and sculptured facades shone with gold and 
colour. The greatest painter of the day, Jean van Eyck, him- 
self ‘ illuminated ’ the statuary on the exterior of the Town 
Hall; sumptuous barges floated on canals bordered by 
hanging gardens and stately pleasure-houses; the lofty 
belfries of town halls and cathedrals soared high into the 
sky and their ‘ carillons’ resounded through the city below. 
Every event in life was made a pretext for fétes, processions, 
and ‘ triumphs,’ which more than rivalled those of Florence. 
On these occasions the slreets were hung with costly 
tapestries, and from carved balconies and traceried windows 
the stately dames and fair-haired daughters of Flanders, 
attired in golden brocades and shimmering velvets, lined 
with costly furs, bordered with embroideries of Eastern 
design, and glistening with precious stones and pearls and 
jewels of chiselled gold, looked down upon the long defiles of 
members of the various guilds, resplendent in their guild 
dresses, marching with the cars of their respective crafts, 
on which groups of fantastically clad men represented scenes 
of sacred history or of allegory. Their approach was 
heralded by silver trumpets, in their wake followed bands 
of men-at-arms, religious orders, and rich-robed priests. 
Youths and maidens mounted on palfreys and attired in 
garbs of distant lands personated their patron saints, 
followed by princes and courtiers, nobles and high personages 
of State in costumes of fabulous splendour, their horses 
hidden under gold and jewelled trappings. When a Queen 
of France once visited Bruges, she wept tears of jealous 
envy, exclaiming, ‘I imagined myself alone to be queen, but 
‘here I find six hundred women whose attire surpasses 
‘mine.’ This exuberance of festive representation, this in- 
stinctive passion for decorative splendour, so characteristic of 
the period, so foreign to modern life, reached its height in 
the festivities that celebrated the entry into Bruges, in 
1468, of Margaret of York (sister of Edward IV.), the second 
wife of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, when the 
leading artists of the day organised the pageants, super- 
intended the costumes, and themselves painted the decora- 
tions. The occasion is also memorable to Englishmen from 
the incident of the Princess Margaret having brought over 
in her suite Sir John Donne, who while at Bruges commis- 
sioned Memline to paint for him the group of the Holy 
Family and saints, with his own portrait and that of his 
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wife, which now forms one of the gems of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection. It was amid all these surroundings 
of court and civic pomp and pageantry, chequered with 
disturbances and revolutions and with hard-fought conflicts 
between the princely rulers and the people of the towns, 
that Flemish art attained its full developement. Similar 
surroundings influenced Italian art at the same period, 
but the result was widely different. Beneath the outward 
splendour of the Court of Burgundy lay a substratum of 
seriousness of purpose in the people. Christian faith and 
Christian morality were more deep-rooted in the burghers 
of Ghent and Bruges than in the citizens of Florence and 
Venice. The awakening influence of the Renaissance which 
affected the graver as well as the lighter pursuits of life, 
was carried on without undermining the foundations of 
religion; present life was beautified and expanded without 
losing sight of the life to come. The new elements of 
mundane beauty and picturesque realism gave vitality and 
reality to religious representations, instead of supplanting 
them by a restored and spurious paganism, and in the 
countries of the North Christianity continued to dominate 
art. Painters were not blind to the beauty of outward 
life that met them at every turn. But in their pictures 
it is the saintly personages that wear the gorgeous costumes 
and graceful jewellery of the fifteenth century, the pious 
donor and his wife are clad in sober and modest garments. 
It is, indeed, difficult to associate love of pleasure and a life of 
luxury with those solemn burghers and their homely spouses 
and the well-drilled youths and maidens who kneel with 
folded hands behind them. 

It was partly this exclusive devotion to one class of 
subject, and one phase of sentiment, coupled with the in- 
fluence of guild restrictions and the old traditions of the 
cloister, that gave such remarkable unity both of style and 
subject to Flemish art. In a conversation upon art (recorded 
by Francisco d’Ollanda, a Portuguese miniature painter) in 
1538, Vittoria Colonna asked Michael Angelo what he 
thought of the painting of Flanders and whom it would 
satisfy, remarking that to her it appeared more devout than 
the Italian style. To which Michael Angelo, whose ideal, 
the glorification of the human figure as the noblest of 
God’s works, differed widely from the devotional ideal of 
the Flemings, made reply :— 

‘ The painting of Flanders, Madam, will generally satisfy any devout 
person more than the painting of Italy, which will never cause him to 
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drop a single tear, but that of Flanders will cause him to shed many; 
this is not owing to the vigour and goodness of that painting, but to 
the goodness of such devout person. . . . They paint in Flanders, 
only to deceive the external eye, things that gladden you and of which 
you cannot speak ill, and saints and prophets. Their painting is of 
stuffs, bricks and mortar, the grass of the fields, the shadows of trees, 
and bridges and rivers, which they call landscapes, and little figures 
here and there; and all this though it may appear good to some eyes, 
is in truth done without reasonableness or art, without symmetry or 
proportion, without care in selecting or rejecting, and finally without 
any substance or verve. . . . Flemish painting tries to do too many 
things at once, each of which alone would suffice for a great work ; 
£0 that it does not do anything really well. Only works which are 
done in Italy can be called true painting. . . . Good painting is a 
music and a melody which intellect only can appreciate, and with 
great difficulty. This painting is so rare that few are capable of 
attaining to it.’ * 

It is interesting to compare the criticism of the great 
Italian of the Renaissance with that of Taine, who in his 
‘Philosophie de l’Art’ describes in words as glowing as the 
colours of the pictures themselves, the characteristics of, and 
the impressions produced by, the works of the Van Eycks 
and their followers. 


‘Une renaissance flamande sous des idées chrétiennes, c’est 1a, en 
effet, le double caractére de l’art sous Hubert et Jean van Eyck, 
Roger van der Weyden, Memlinc et Quentin Matsys; et de ces deux 
traits suivent tous les autres—d’un cété, les artistes prennent intérét 
a la vie réelle; leurs figures ne sont plus des symboles, comme les 
enluminures des anciens psautiers, ni des dimes pures, comme les 
Madones de l’école de Cologne, mais des personnages vivants et des 
corps. L’anatomie y est observée, la perspective y est exacte, les 
moindres détails des étoffes, de l’architecture, des accessoires et des 
paysages y sont marqués; le relief en est saisissant, et la scéne entiére 
s'impose a l’ceil et 4 l’esprit avec une force et une solidité d’assiette 
extraordinaires ; les plus grands maitres des époques futures n’iront 
pas au deli, et méme n’iront pas jusque-la. Il est clair qu’en ce 
moment on découvre la nature; les écailles tombent des yeux; on 
vient de comprendre, presque tout d’un coup, tout le dehors sensible, 
ses proportions, sa structure, sa couleur. Bien plus, on l’aime; con- 
sidérez les magnifiques chappes lisérées d’or et brodées de diamants, les 
soies brochées, les diadémes fleuronnés et éblouissants dont ils ornent 
leurs personnages divins et leurs saintes ; ce sont toutes les pompes de 
la Cour de Bourgogne; voyez leurs eaux transparentes et calmes, 
leurs gazons illuminés, leurs fleurs rouges et blanches, leurs arbres 
épanouis, leurs lointains ensoleillés, leurs admirables paysages. Re- 
marquez leur coloris, le plus fort et le plus riche qui f{it jamais, les 





* See ‘Michael Angelo Buonarroti. Appendix. By Charles 
Holroyd, 1903: Duckworth. 
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tons purs et pleins posés l’un 4 cété de l'autre comme dans un 
tapis persan et reliés par leur seule harmonie, les superbes cassures de 
pourpre des manteaux, les enfoncements d’azur des longues robes tom- 
bantes, les draperies vertes comme une prairie d’été pénétrée par le 
plein soleil, l’étalage des jupes d’or chamarrées de noir, la puissante 
lumiére qui échauffe et brunit toute la scéne; c’est un concert oi 
chaque instrument donne toujours tout le son dont il est capable, 
d’autant plus juste qu’il est plus éclatant. Ils voient le monde en 
beau, et ils en font une féte, une fete réelle, semblable & celles du 
temps, éclairée par un plus généreux soleil, non pas une Jérusalem 
céleste tout pénétré d’une clarté surnaturelle, comme en peint Beato 
Angelico. Ils sont flamands, ils restent sur la terre; ils copient avec 
un minutieux scrupule le réel et tout le réel, les orfévreries d’une 
armure, les luisants d’un vitrail, les ramages d’un tapis, les poils d’une 
fourrure, le corps déshabillé d’une Eve et d’un Adam, I’énorme face 
plissée et débordante d’un chanoine, la carrure épaisse, le menton 
saillant, le nez proéminent d’un bourgmestre ou d’un homme d’armes, 
les jambes gréles d’un bourreau, la téte trop grosse et les membres 
trop minces d’un petit enfant, les costumes et l’ameublement du siécle. 
En tout cela leur cuvre est une glorification de Ja vie présente. Mais, 
d’autre part, elle est une glorification de la foi chrétienne. Non 
seulement presque tous leurs sujets sont religieux, mais encore ils sont 
remplis d’un sentiment religieux qui dans lage suivant manquera aux 
mémes scénes. Leurs plus beaux tableaux ne représentent point un 
événement réel de lhistoire sucrée, mais une vérité de la foi, une 
somme de la doctrine. Hubert van Eyck congoit la peinture de la 
fagon de Simone Memmi et de Taddeo Gaddi, comme un exposé de la 
théologie supérieure ; ses figures et ses accessoires ont beau étre réels, 
ils sont aussi symboliques. . . . Chez Memlinc c’est la placidité de la 
croyance absolue, la pureté immaculée, la douceur triste, l’obéissance 
infinie de la vraie religieuse, qui vit absorbée dans son réve et dont les 
yeux grand ouverts regardent sans voir. . . . Spectacle étrange, et qui 
ne semble point s’accorder avec les parades sensuelles de la cour et les 
somptueuses “entrées” des villes. C’est que nous-sommes en pays 
germanique; la renaissance de la prospérité générale et l’émancipation 
d’esprit, qui en est la suite, y renouvelaient le christianisme, au lieu 
de le défaire comme en pays latin.’ 


With the Van Eyck brothers art in the Netherlands not only 
rose suddenly into glory, but reached its culminating point. 
They stamped the impress of their genius upon the sub- 
sequent school of a whole century. From whence the elder 
brother derived the skill he imparted to his younger brother 
it is difficult to ascertain. Born about 1370 at Maestricht, 
Hubert was doubtless early imbued with the art of the 
miniaturists and missal painters; he appears to have 
studied under the masters of Cologne, and to have visited 
Italy before settling at Ghent. Hubert’s striking picture 
of the ‘Three Marys at the Sepulchre,’ belonging to Mr. 
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H. Cook and exhibited at Bruges, shows the influence of 
Italy and of Giotto, and may possibly have been painted at 
Padua. It was a time of much artistic intercourse between 
the two countries. Italy received from the North as much 
as she gave, and Antonello di Messina visited the Netherlands 
and learnt from the Van Eycks the new method of using 
oil as a medium, which they had perfected and which exercised 
so great an influence on art, tending to lead it away from 
mural decoration and fresco to panel and canvas pictures. 

But between Hubert van Eyck and his precursors there 
was a great gulf, and he stands out among the creative 
geniuses of the world, to whom is given to emancipate 
themselves from the fetters of the past, and to open out new 
spheres of thought and new fields of vision. To the human 
figure he imparted life, and to landscape he gave fresh 
meaning, revealing in the green pastures, the sacred groves, 
and the tower-crowned hills of the New Jerusalem the 
infinite sympathy of nature with human emotion. Land- 
scape henceforth ceased to be a mere background or accessory, 
and took its place both in Italian and in Flemish art as part 
of the soul of pictures. 

The monumental work of the Van Eycks, which forms 
an epoch in art history, is the altar-piece painted for the 
cathedral of St. Bavon at Ghent. It is the conception of a 
poet and a seer, as well as of an artist of consummate talent. 
Nothing can exceed the skill with which the interest of a 
composition extending over twelve separate panels, with 
figures of varied scale, is made to converge upon the central 
tigure of the mystic Lamb, round which gathers, from all 
regions of the world, a vast company of all ages and kindreds 
and nations, together with the heavenly hosts, meeting to 
render homage to the symbol of redemption. Above is 
enthroned the Father of the world, beneath His feet the 
holy Dove showers rays of light upon the beauteous world 
below. But it is no crucified and bleeding Christ that com- 
pletes the Trinity, but a spotless Lamb, fair and pure emblem 
of the great tragedy of the universe; two groups of the 
celestial choir, mysterious beings, wingless, and clad in 
priestly robes (types of all succeeding Flemish representa- 
tions of angels), are chanting the hymn of praise to the 
organ accompaniment of an angel who bends gravely over 
the keyboard, lingering with rapt attention on the notes 
which seem to break through the silence and become audible 
to the worshippers. On either side stand two life-size 
figures of Adam and Eve, typical of man’s condition after 
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the Fall and before the Redemption. These powerful but 
brutally realistic figures are confidently assigned to Jean 
van Eyck, who carried on the work after his brother’s death 
in 1426. To Hubert belongs the conception and composition 
of the whole, and to his sole hand is attributed the great 
central panel. The practice of painting these altar-pieces 
on separate compartments or shutters greatly facilitated 
their dismemberment; only the central part now remains 
in its original chapel at Ghent; copies replace the other 
portions, most of which are in the Berlin Gallery, and the 
Adam and Eve at Brussels. These latter were at the Briges 
Exhibition, but the nearly successful attempt to bring the 
whole once more together unfortunately at the last moment 
failed. 

Jean, with less creative and poetical power and less 
imaginative fervour, was nevertheless a worthy coadjutor 
and successor to his brother. Realistic interpretation of 
life and nature as he saw it around him, alike in por- 
traiture and in sacred subjects, was the ideal of this 
true child of the Netherlands. There was no softening 
down of the hard facts of nature, but he could perceive 
and render the working of mind under the least attractive 
of outward semblance. Look, for example, at the figure of 
Canon van der Paele in the picture at Bruges, as he is 
introduced into the sacred Presence by St. George who 
salutes the Virgin by doffing his cap. What can be more 
uncompromisingly repulsive than the old man’s large bald 
head, wrinkled skin, and pendulous cheeks? But the rude 
features are transformed by holy awe, his whole frame is 
quivering with restrained emotion as he kneels before the 
Mother of God, his trembling hand can scarcely hold his 
eyeglass, or support his missal. There is a majesty and a 
mastery, a reverence for humanity in the ugliness Van Ecyk 
depicts that redeems its homeliness and endows it with 
spiritual life. Jean does not seem to have shared his 
brother’s love of landscape; his backgrounds are generally 
plain surfaces or interior of rooms; nor does his art appear 
to have been greatly influenced by his journey in 142% to 
Portugal, where he formed part of the mission sent by Philip 
of Burgundy to demand the hand of Isabella, the daughter 
of King John; he painted the Infanta’s portrait for Duke 
Philip, and before his return visited the Spanish Court of 
Castille and the Moorish Court of Grenada. This remark- 
able man, versed in science and literature as well as 
painting, was a Court favourite, and was sent by Philip 
on other ‘lointaines et étrangéres marches, pour aucunes 
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‘ matiéres secrétes.’ But he remained faithful to his art, 
especially to portrait painting, and thus arose that great 
school of portraiture in the Netherlands, of which the Van 
Eycks were the founders, and which in later days culminated 
in Rubens and Vandyck, in Rembrandt and Frans Hals. 
In early days intense realism was its characteristic, but the 
realism that penetrates beneath the outward aspect, and 
strives, through truthful representation of features, to reveal 
with equal truth the underlying soul which moulds the 
features and controls their expression. When Carlyle said 
that a portrait should be ‘truer than truth’ he not im- 
probably had in his mind’s eye some work of that early 
Flemish school whose ideal was truth—inner as well as 
outer truth, whose saints and angels are as lifelike as 
the human beings who kneel beside them. Our National 
Gallery possesses a characteristic specimen of Jean’s power 
in this line—the small portrait of Jean Arnolfini of Lucca, 
a Florentine merchant settled at Bruges, and of his Flemish 
wife Jeanne de Chenany. The stress of deep but restrained 
emotion illumines the plain features of the husband; 
one hand is raised as though invoking the blessing of 
Heaven on the approaching supreme moment of their 
married life, the other clasps the hand of the young wife 
who stands beside him, her downcast eyes revealing the 
quiet serenity of a pious and modest nature. Jean van 
Kyck seems to have been admitted into the privacy of their 
home life, and to have been the accidental witness of this 
scene of homely pathos, for a mirror in the background 
reflects the image of two men entering the room and over 
it is the inscription ‘ Johannis de Hyck fuit hic 1430.’ The 
history of this picture is a curious record of vicissitudes. 
From its original possessor, the Italian Arnolfini, it seems 
to have passed into Spanish hands, for in 1515 it was pre- 
sented by Don Diego de Quevera to Margaret of Austria ; 
from her possession it descended into that of a barber- 
surgeon at Bruges, who in his turn presented it to Mary 
Regent of the Netherlands, daughter of Charles V., receiv- 
ing in return a pension of 100 florins per annum. The 
thread of its subsequent history is lost till in 1815, when 
General Hay was lying in a lodging at Brussels recovering 
from wounds received in Waterloo, the sick man was so 
fascinated by the picture that hung on the wall that he 
purchased it, and subsequently, in 1842, sold it to the 
National Gallery, where it now forms the choicest treasure 
of the Flemish Room. 
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The only known or reputed pupil of the Van Eycks is 
Pieter Christus, who derived from Hubert his capacity of 
rendering broad sweeps of landscape, and from Jean that of 
detail in accessories, such as are depicted with vivid realism 
in his picture of St. Godiberte and St. Eligius in the 
jeweller’s shop, the first ‘genre’ picture of the school, and 
the precursor, in the ensuing century, of Quentin Metsys 
and his followers, and in the seventeenth of Teniers and 
Jan Steen. 

Jean van Eyck and Christus are the only Flemish painters 
who were in the habit of signing their pictures, a fact which 
adds greatly to the difficulty of identification of the vast 
army of the ‘Unbekannt.’ Jean was a master of caligraphy, 
and some of his inscriptions, such as the ‘ Leal Souvenir’ in 
the National Gallery ‘Portrait of a Man,’ are models of 
graceful lettering. 

The second half of the fifteenth century was the golden 
age of art in the North. Almost every large town had its 
schools of art, where painting, sculpture, tapestry weaving, 
stained glass, wood carving, illuminating, heraldry, metal 
and gold work, were carried on by their respective guilds. 
In French Flanders and in France proper there were art 
schools throughout the land; at Lille, at Douay (where 
Jean Bellegambe carried on the traditions of Memlinc into 
the seventeenth century), at Paris, at Tours, at Grenoble, 
at Lyons, and at Avignon—where French and Italian influ- 
ences met, the genius of invention and clear observation of 
the former uniting with the feeling for beauty of the latter. 

One of the most interesting results of the Bruges Exhibi- 
tion has been the assignment of many important works to 
the hitherto comparatively little known French painters, 
especially to Jean Pereal of Paris, Maitre de Moulins, who 
accompanied Louis XII. in his Italian campaign, and to 
whom is attributed the beautiful Liverpool panel of a Donor 
protected by St. Maurice. Among other men of note were 
Jean Fouquet, the first purely French portrait-painter, who 
went to Italy in 1440, and imbued himself with the spirit 
of the Renaissance, Michel Colombe of Tours, and Bour- 
dichon. Both in France and Flanders portrait drawings 
in crayon on a small scale were greatly in favour, especially 
at Court; Catherine de Médicis, in ordering a portrait, 
said: ‘Que ce soit au crayon, pour étre plus tét fait.’ 

Meanwhile in the Netherlands the central figure, after 
the Van Eycks, was Roger de la Pasture (better known 
by his translated name of Van der Weyden) of Tournai, a 
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town celebrated for its school of sculpture, which early 
emancipated itself from the trammels of the Franco-Gothic 
style, becoming gradually more realistic and more human 
in expression. Elaborate groups of alto-relievo sculpture 
were first carved in wood and then reproduced in stone, and 
elaborately gilt and coloured. Roger was largely employed 
in this work of illuminating statuary. The result is a 
striking resemblance between his pictures and the sculp- 
tured altar-pieces of Tournai; both are alike remarkable 
for intensity of feeling and emotion in the attitudes as well 
as in the expression of the figures, combining the old 
religious feeling with the new naturalism. Roger’s fame 
spread far beyond his native land; the first record of a 
Flemish picture ordered by an Italian is a ‘ Descent from the 
‘ Cross,’ which he painted for Leonello d’Este of Ferrara; 
and P. Santo, Raphael’s father, places him above the 
painters of Italy. His compositions became types for his 
followers, and great as he was as an artist, he was even 
greater as a master. His pupil, Martin Schoéngauer of 
Cologne, excelled in the newly invented art of engraving, 
and by his prints Roger’s designs were spread throughout 
Germany, and greatly influenced the style of Wolgemiith 
of Nuremberg, and his great scholar, Albert Diirer. Among 
the best known and ofttimes repeated compositions of 
Roger are his ‘ Descents from the Cross’ and his Pietas or 
‘ Deplorations’ of the Virgin. One small example of the 
latter, deeply devotional and powerfully dramatic, with a 
background of mystic sunset glow typical of the departing 
Light of the World, was in the Bruges Exhibition; and 
another rendering of the same subject, but with a placid 
landscape background, is in the collection of the Earl of 
Powis. 

Other artists, many of them still unknown by name, 
succeeded rapidly, among them the painters of Harleem, 
Albert of Oudevater and his pupil Gerard St. Jean, noted 
for his love of landscape, and Thierrie Bonts of Louvain, 
who combined with homely realism a keenly dramatic spirit 
and a talent both for architectural and landscape back- 
grounds, but whose genius was of somewhat coarser fibre 
than that of his great predecessors. Another, only recently 
identified name, who stands out prominently from the ranks 
of the hitherto unknown or unnamed, is Jacques Daret, 
Maitre de Flémalle, whose forcible but purely native style 
remained unaffected by foreign influences. His inventive 
faculties found openings in other and minor branches of 
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art; he was employed to design the ‘ Entremets’ for the 
great Banquet of the ‘ Voeu du Faisan,’ which was given at 
Lille in 1453, when Duke Philip entertained the Knights of 
the Golden Fleece. But wider scope was afforded to his 
talent as a designer of tapestry (notably the magnificent 
series woven at Arras for the Abbey of St. Vaast), and asa 
painter of the linen hangings which were gradually replacing 
painting for the mural decoration of churches and palaces, 
and were also largely employed for the adornment of streets 
and balconies on festive occasions, such as that of the 
state entry of Margaret of York into Bruges in 1468, when 
Jacques Daret superintended the arrangement of the pageant. 
In this undertaking he was assisted by Hugo van der Goes, 
whose feeling for space in his compositions, and power of 
design on a larger scale than was usual among his fellow- 
artists, rendered him specially suited for works of a decora- 
tive character. His painted tapestries have perished, and 
to realise his talent we must turn to the large triptych 
at Florence, painted by him for Tomaso Portinari, the 
wealthiest and most influential among foreign residents 
at Bruges, who presented it to the Hospital of St*. Maria 
Novella. In this work Flemish realism asserts itself 
strongly, and amid the adoring angels is a group of kneel- 
ing shepherds, closely studied from the medieval peasantry 
of the day. Unlike his quiet and sober-living fellow- 
workers, Van der Goes was of a wild and turbulent nature; 
a life of dissipation alternated with fits of religious melan- 
choly which induced him to enter the Augustinian Convent 
of Roovendale, where however he continued not only to 

ursue his art but to indulge in convivial meetings with 
the Archduke Maximilian. 

But the central and typical figure in the art of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century is Hans Memlinc. In him 
religious earnestness and spiritual mysticism are united to 








realism and perfection of technique. He clings lovingly to 
every detail that tends to the interpretation of truth, that 
larger truth that rises above the mere recording of facts 
and holds the balance between knowledge and feeling, 
rejecting what is mean or trivial and perceiving in nature 
the essence of things Divine. His works possess the in- 
definable gift of charm; a living soul speaks through his 
brush, the plainest Virgin, the most ordinary men and 
women are touched by sacred dignity and transfused by the 
spiritual beauty of perfect purity. His type of genius is 
akin to that of Fra Angelico; both were incapable of depict- 
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ing scenes of horror or violent passion, both closed their 
eyes to the conflict and turmoil amid which they lived, 
both gazed upwards and beheld through the open gates of 
Paradise visions of celestial glory. Fra Angelico’s genius 
breathed lightly on the white walls of the convent cells of 
San Marco, and left on them the imprint of the visions his 
soul beheld. Memlinc, working laboriously on oaken panels, 
brought his saints and angels down to earth and the sur- 
roundings of daily life, but he brought with them the 
atmosphere and the spirituality of heaven. 

Memline was represented at the recent exhibition in his 
adopted town of Bruges by a full series of his most im- 
portant works, from his life-size ‘ Choir of Angels,’ painted 
for the church organ of Najara in Spain, and his early 
triptych painted for Sir John Donne of Kidwell, through a 
succession of portraits and altar-pieces, including the ‘St. 
‘ Christopher ’ painted for the Moreels, the triptych painted 
for Martin von Nieuwenhove with the dreamy, haunting 
portrait of the donor, and many others of equal fame, to his 
latest work, the ‘ Shrine of St. Ursula,’ with the wonderful 
grouping of the multitudinous virgins. Memlinc’s skill in 
presenting on a small scale narratives of sacred story, 
grouped together as a series of separate incidents forming 
a consecutive and dramatic composition, can only be fully 
appreciated by those who have seen his marvellous pictures 
of ‘The Passion of Our Lord’ at Turin, and the ‘ Seven Joys 
of Mary’ at Munich. 

In portraiture, as in sacred subjects, Memline preserved 
the quality of seeing through his soul, and infusing his own 
personality into that of his sitter. His portraits are delicate 
and subtle interpretations of character ; a spiritual ennobling 
of the plain-featured burghers of Bruges and their homely 
wives. His men are seldom men of action, but rather, like 
himself, dreamy contemplative natures, in whom the 
devotional attitude both of mind and body in which they 
are usually depicted seems to them the most natural. His 
women have a homely pathos; his angels haunt one with 
their mystic smile, as they knecl before the Infant Saviour 
and offer Him the apple, type of the sin He was born to take 
away. 

Memline founded no school, and, as far as we know, left 
but one pupil, Louis Boole (who probably painted many of 
the works attributed to his master), but he greatly influenced 
both his contemporaries and his followers, and to this is 
doubtless due the fact that long after the old school of 
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domestic realism combined with devotional idealism had 
died out in other towns, its traditions were handed on in 
Bruges into the seventeenth century. 

His greatest contemporary and successor was Gerard 
David, whose existence as a historical personage is due to 
the industrious research, coupled with deep knowledge, 
of Mr. James Weale. Born at Oudevater in Holland, his 
early influences were those of the school of Harleem and of 
Thierrie Bonts of Louvain. In 1483 he settled at Bruges, 
and imbued himself with the spirit of Memlinc, at the same 
time preserving the originality and vigour of an independent 
student of nature. Italian influences can be traced in his 
art, especially in his chef d’ceuvre, the beautiful ‘Santa 
‘ Conversatione ’ or the ‘ Virgin among Virgins’ painted for 
the Carmelite Nuns of Sion at Bruges (now at Rouen) ; but 
he remained a true Fleming, taking his fellow-citizens as his 
models, clothing them in the dress of the day, placing them 
in fair and verdant landscapes, enriching his backgrounds 
with the architecture of Bruges, and throwing over all the 
glamour of colouring as rich and gemlike and as har- 
moniously blended as that of a cathedral window. His 
earliest known works are the two large panels in which are 
represented, with much power and with uncompromising 
realism, the story of the Judgement of Cambyses and the 
torture of the Unjust Judge Sisamnes, painted for the Hall 
of Justice at Bruges, ‘ pour rappeler aux échevins la gravité 
‘de leurs fonctions et de leurs actes.’ This gruesome 
subject was well adapted for the purpose, and another 
representation of it in painted tapestry hangs in the Hall 
of Justice at Mons. 

David’s other greatest work is his triptych of the ‘ Baptism 
‘ of Christ,’ with its subject-painted shutters. In the centre 
panel the clear waters of Jordan flow through a verdant 
flower-studded landscape, groups of figures are dimly seen 
amid the groves on the distant banks, in the foreground 
St. John pours the water on to the head of the Saviour, 
who stands in the rippling stream, both realising in look and 
attitude the mystic import of the sacred rite so simply per- 
formed in the secluded valley, with no witness save the 
ministering angel who kneels in reverential awe, clad in 
sumptuous priestly vestments of dusky hue. In this work 
the landscape is no longer, as with Memlinc, a mere vista of 
fair and peaceful far-off country, but has assumed an im- 
portance almost equal to that of the figures themselves. 
Among David’s paintings on a smaller scale may be men- 
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tioned six panels which formed the predella of a large 
altar-piece, formerly in the collection of Cardinal Despuyg 
at Majorca. The predella panels have been separated from 
the triptych, and are now in Lady Wantage’s collection in 
England; they narrate, with simplicity and directness and 
with great charm of composition and colour, six incidents in 
the legendary lives of St. Nicholas of Myra and St. Anthony 
of Padua. 

Gerard David was equally great as a miniaturist, and 
was a member of the Guilds both of St. Luke and of St. 
John the Evangelist, to which latter belonged also his wife 
and his daughter. He directed a large school or ‘atelier’ 
of miniature painters in which was executed the greater 
part of the far-famed Grimani Breviary, now at Venice. 
His art shows a considerable advance in freedom of com- 
position and variety of treatment over earlier masters of the 
school; nevertheless a certain stiffness of grouping and 
attitude still remains, and neither he nor any of the 
northern painters could emulate Botticelli and the Renais- 
sance painters of Italy, to whom it was given to endow their 
figures with the final breath of life, by depicting transitory 
movement, expressing action in its momentary phases, and 
thus giving permanence to the ‘exquisite record of an 
‘instant.? The Flemings were content with repose, and 
thereby preserved the quiet serenity and seriousness of 
purpose that give a restful charm to their compositions. 

Quentin Metsys of Antwerp was the first, under Italian 
influence, to enter upon the new path and to seek after 
liberty of movement. He strikes a more modern note than 
his contemporaries. In his large ‘ Family of St. Anne’ at 
Brussels he conveys, with the subtle skill of a great 
colourist, the feeling of ‘plein-air;’ while in the side 
panel of the ‘ Death of St. Anne’ he renders with the 
dramatic insight of a poet the touching episode of the 
Saviour as a youth of sixteen laying one hand on his 
dying grandmother’s brow and raising the other to give 
her the last benediction. In their realistic groups of misers 
and moneychangers he and his pupils form the link between 
the old school of Christus and that of the seventeenth-century 
‘genre’ Dutch painters. 

The path in which Flemish painters were, however, making 
the most rapid strides in the early part of the sixteenth 
century was that of landscape, which from the early days of 
the miniaturists had ever been a favourite study with them. 
They loved to enrich their pages of sacred legends with 
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backgrounds of fair country, and their borders with flowers 
of the field and birds and strange animals. But it was 
Hubert van Eyck who lifted the veil from nature, and, 
while endeavouring to reflect in art the real world, gave 
to his interpretation of it a soul, and endowed it with 
poetical significance. Alexander von Humboldt, in his 
‘ Cosmos,’ was the first writer to draw attention to this, 
saying that, though the rise of landscape painting may be 
traced through Greek scenic painting and Roman mural 
decoration and medizval mosaics and miniatures, yet ‘it is 
‘in the painting of the brothers Van Eyck that we first 
‘meet with a careful elaboration of the landscape portion 
‘ of the picture . . . which is a fact of no little importance 
‘in the history of art.’ The veil which Van Eyck lifted 
was never again lowered, and each successive artist, though 
treating landscape according to his individual feelings and 
perceptions, never failed to recognise its importance and its 
charm. Memlinc, through his open windows and arcades, 
shows us vistas of winding rivers, tranquil valleys and blue 
hills in unison with the calm serenity of his saints and 
angels. Gerard David leads us through streets of gabled 
houses and ornate palaces and into sequestered glades and 
shady groves of full-foliaged trees overhanging running 
waters. His contemporary, and in early days his fellow- 
worker, Joachim Patenir, opens out yet wider and more 
varied scenes ; he depicts far-stretching country and ranges 
of castle-crowned hills and villages nestling by the river- 
side with so loving a hand that he subordinates and ulti- 
mately suppresses the human figure. In the fair and 
mystic landscapes which charm us in the olden Flemish 
pictures, we recognise the germs from which modern land- 
scape has developed, which, passing through Patenir’s suc- 
cessors, yielded to the attractions of Italy, and developed in 
Rome under a colony of which in a subsequent century Puul 
Brill and Both were leaders, and of which Claude and the 
Poussins and Wilson felt the influence, and which may be 
traced down to Corot and the Barbizon School—while the 
more purely Netherland genius gradually developed a school 
of its own, whose influence also spread beyond iis native 
shores, and moulded the art of Crome and Cotman, of 
Gainsborough and Constable — both schools uniting in 
Turner, whose genius assimilated all that was greatest in 
his Datch, Italian, French, and English predecessors, adding 
a touch of fire divine all his own. 

Gerard David and Quentin Metsys may be regarded as the 
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last of the great, purely national, painters of the Netherland 
school. Italy cast her spell over their successors who, in their 
endeavours to imitate the great Florentines and Umbrians, 
ceased to be original and became cosmopolitan. They for- 
feited the truthfulness and sincerity that had corstituted 
their charm, they lost the purity and rich harmony of colour 
that had been their glory, they became effete imitators of 
a style for which the genius of their race and country had 
no affinity. But the process of decadence was slow, and 
painters arose so full of power and talent that in them 
the signs of decay seemed rather signs of progress. Such 
especially was the case with Jean Gossaert, better known 
as Mabuse, whose early work (such as the picture in the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle) gave promise of equality 
with the greatest masters of the school. But his recep- 
tive faculty proved his ruin, though in portraiture and 
in landscape, he and others, such as Van Orley, the 
Pourbus &c., preserved to a considerable degree the national 
traditions. Notwithstanding these occasional revivals of old 
Flemish vigour, art continued its downward course till the 
period of the great struggle of the War of Independence, 
which plunged the land into fierce conflict. After thirty 
years of strife and bloodshed the Netherlands emerged, 
strengthened and purified by the fiery trial, but riven in 
twain—one a Catholic and legitimist monarchy, the other 
a Protestant republic. The distracted state of the country 
had suspended all esthetic developement; but the artistic 
genius of the people, though suppressed, was not extinguished, 
and when the seventeenth century ushered in a period of 
tranquillity and revived prosperity, of spiritual as well as 
temporal independence, men were well content to settle down 
to a life of peaceful industry, satisfied with their lot, and 
desiring no aggrandisement. In Holland art began a fresh 
career under new forms and inspired by new ideals. The 
Reformation had effectually suppressed the spiritual ideal ; 
a school of secular and common life arose, proceeding from 
a modern manner of regarding life. The link between earth 
and heaven was broken, and art brought down from the 
exclusive regions of religion. The Protestant painters of 
Holland no longer looked upon the visible world as a symbol 
of the invisible, and instead of saints and angels they 
painted boors carousing. Their quest after beauty found 
satisfaction in nature as they saw her around them; in cloud- 
swept plains and stormy seas, in grey mists touched by sun- 
light, in forest paths by rushing streams, in fishing-boats 
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on calm waters, in cool courts of houses, in interiors of 
taverns, in homely scenes of domestic life. One man only 
among the Dutch painters of the seventeenth century rose 
to greater heights; the mighty genius of Rembrandt saw 
in nature a struggle between darkness and light, between 
mystery and reality, and his paintings, whether figure or 
landscape, record the conflict. Frans Hals depicts with 
vivid but superficial realism self-satisfied burgomasters at 
their festive banquets; Rembrandt goes deeper and gives 
expression to the complex humanity that underlies outward 
semblance. 

Catholic Belgium remained more under the influence of 
Italy and the spirit of the classical Renaissance, though in 
her also spiritual ideals were extinct, and sacred subjects 
were treated with superficial gracefulness. Portraiture was 
her glory, and Rubens and Vandyck gave to their figures a 
breadth of style, a freedom of line, a grace of movement 
that we look for in vain in their fifteenth-century ancestors. 

But from these ancestors let us learn the lessons of 
reverence for nature, of unsparing labour, of self-suppression 
in the search after truth. To them the short cuts of im- 
pressionism were unknown, and would have been despised— 
their art must ever be the best and most perfect they could 
give. It requires some effort at first to enter into the 
spirit of these early Flemish masters, to see nature as they 
saw her and to feel religion as they felt it; but patient 
study of their works brings with it its sure reward; and in 
dwelling with them we dwell in an atmosphere of enchant- 
ment, and of rest from the fret and turmoil of modern life, 
where no note of discord disturbs the perfect harmony. 
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Art. IX.—Rural England: Being an Account of Agricultural 
and Social Researches carried out in the years 1901 and 
1902. By H. River Hacearp. In two volumes. London: 
Longmans. 1902. 


A XY0NE who wishes to study the history of agriculture in 

England for the last 150 years will find a mass of 
information ready to hand in the evidence both of those 
who have been examined before the different Commissions 
appointed by the Government, and of those who from time 
to time have travelled through the country noting down 
what they saw and heard. The results of both kinds of 
inquiry are useful. A Commission obtains evidence in 
a judicial manner from hundreds of witnesses practically 
engaged in the agriculture of the country; and the result 
presented is frequently so impartial as to be nugatory so far 
as legislation isconcerned. A writer, on the other hand, who 
individually and alone undertakes the work of a Royal Com- 
mission, and ventures to describe the whole of the agriculture 
of England, enters on a formidable task, lays himself open to 
criticism, and gets but little thanks for his pains. He cannot, 
as in the case of a Commission, escape responsibility under 
the cover of two or three contradictory Reports. The 
danger of this sort of investigation is that the individual 
is apt to set out with preconceived notions and theories, and 
is therefore naturally biassed in favour of those who are 
likely to support his opinions. The dilemma is one from 
which it is almost impossible to escape, because a practical 
man in agriculture or any other trade is sure to hold strong 
opinions, while the impartial man too often knows nothing 
of his subject. There is, however, a warmth and sympathy 
about the individual writer which are altogether wanting in 
the cold and bald Reports of a Royal Commission. In a 
study of the subject both methods of inquiry have their 
place, and the results of each should be read side by side 
by anyone who has the time, leisure, and inclination. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s book ‘ Rural England’ is the latest 
of the many books which have been written on the agri- 
culture of England. The writer describes his mode of 
procedure, sets out the evidence collected in the different 
counties which were visited, and finally sums up his work 
with the conclusions at which he arrived. In the Intro- 
duction the author states the reason why he undertook 
the inquiry—‘the heaviest task of his life’—and also 
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the difficulties which he encountered. Arthur Young, 
William Marshall, William Cobbett, and, fifty years ago, 
Sir James Caird had all described rural England, but since 
that date, in spite of the many and interesting changes 
which had taken place in connexion with the land, no single 
pen had been found to describe them. The scope of this 
inquiry is limited to England, twenty-seven counties of 
which were visited, and to the Channel Islands. Mr. Rider 
Haggard utters a warning to anyone who should have the 
temerity to follow in his footsteps. He must be a man of 
tough fibre and of sleepless vigilance. He must travel 
incessantly and never fall ill. After a hard day he must 
be prepared to ‘ plunge into unknown society,’ his attention 
and observation must never flag. He must combine the 
mind of a trained lawyer with a patient and prosaic 
intelligence. He must know how to take notes, and, what is 
more important, be able to read them afterwards; and he 
must have a knowledge of his subject. Fortunately, the 
author was endowed with these qualifications, and passed 
through the ordeal unscathed, the love of his subject sus- 
taining him. The book gives a picture of England at the 
present time, and contains a mass of evidence procured for 
the most part from farmers and landlords. It is to be 
regretted that the labourer, about whom so much is written 
in the book, was not more often consulted about his 
position. 

The system adopted to procure the information required 
was that of the interview, and the bulk of the book is made 
up of reports of conversations. Mr. Rider Haggard warns 
his readers that this system may involve a certain amount 
of repetition, but that ‘even as no two leaves are alike, 
‘ although to the casual eye they appear so similar, so there 
‘ exist variations between every one of a thousand tales of 
‘agricultural woe.’ It must be confessed that the plain- 
tive wail which is dominant throughout is somewhat 
tedious, and we wish there had been more dissimilarity 
in the leaves of ‘Rural England.’ But whatever criticism 
may be passed on the conclusions to which the author is 
led by his inquiry, he has evidently done his best to present 
to the reader a fair and truthful report of his investigations. 
Such a book as ‘ Rural England’ must arouse attention and 
invite discussion, and this cannot fail to be beneficial to the 
interest concerned. Nothing is so deadly as apathy, and 
apparently this is the prevailing disease of agriculture. 

Depression, with few exceptions, Mr. Rider Haggard found 
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everywhere, and the proverbial despondency of the farmer was 
no doubt encouraged by the sympathy of his interviewer. 
Some bright spots there were, however, and some witnesses 
who declined to take a pessimistic view. In Guernsey, 
which, owing to soil and climate, is a garden, ‘instances are 
‘common in which men who begin life with no other endow- 
‘ment than health and strength end it in the possession of 
‘ fortunes of from 5,000/. to 10,0001.’ One farmer, who kept 
eighty head of cattle on less than thirty acres of land, in 
answer to the remark, ‘ You all seem very rich in Guernsey,’ 
said, ‘No, sir; we are not rich, but we are thriving.’ In 
Somersetshire the conclusion arrived at was that the great 
majority of farmers were paying their rent and making a 
living. In Herefordshire a cider enthusiast gave as a panacea 
for health, and it may be supposed as an antidote for 
depression, to eat six medium-sized apples at midnight and 
wash them down with a pint of cider! Another witness in 
the same county, an auctioneer, was very hopeful about the 
position of agriculture. Gloucestershire was found to be 
fairly prosperous. In Warwickshire farmers are just making 
a living, and in Shropshire farming is still a profitable 
industry. To the surprise of the author, the labour difficulty 
was found not to be severe in Essex: ‘in all districts labour 
‘could be had at a price.’ In this county the tenant farmers 
‘can make a living ; indeed, I have not found one who fails to 
‘do so, to pay his rent such as it is, to keep a horse and trap, 
‘and even in many cases to treat himself to an occasional 
‘day with the hounds or gun.’ This in a county which in 
some parts was reputed to be derelict! In Hertfordshire 
those who farm near the railway are prosperous, and the 
Cornish and Scotch tenants are progressive in their methods. 
Several land-agents who were interviewed in Northampton- 
shire said that there was a good demand for farms in the 
county, and that the supply of labour in 1901 was much 
more plentiful than it had been in the previous year. In 
Yorkshire many squires were found living on their estates, and, 
after all, taking the county through, the state of agriculture 
was not so bad. An interesting letter from an experienced 
agent in Yorkshire, who has been connected with the land 
since 1860, gives anything but a dolefal view of the future 
of agriculture in that part of England. He goes so far as 
to say that ‘taking the state of the land generally it is 
‘better cultivated now than it was many years ago’; and 
again, ‘1 think on the whole the outlook is hopeful, and at 
the present moment rents are well and promptly paid.’ It 
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is curious that throughout the book the land-agents’ evidence 
appears to be the least depressing, and as they probably 
know most about the position of those who own and 
cultivate the land in their neighbourhood, it should carry 
especial weight. In Norfolk, Lord Leicester informed Mr. 
Rider Haggard that ‘in 1901 the demand for his farms was 
‘ greater than had ever been the case during his long tenure 
‘ of the estate; therefore the farmers must be living.’ The 
farms which are being successfully cultivated on the Holk- 
ham Estate are large farms, and Lord Leicester did not 
think that the small farmers on his estate were doing any 
ood. 
. But these witnesses of brighter hopes were rather the 
exception than the rule. In Wiltshire, for instance, on a 
farm of 700 acres, the farmer complained bitterly of the 
labour difficulty, and said that he made more money when 
he paid 8001. a year for his farm than he did at the present 
rental of 2501. Apparently this old gentleman had been 
almost deserted, for, on the author drawing his attention to 
a lad with some horses, he remarked, ‘Ay, he is the last 
‘ left to I, and he will be off soon.’ How he managed to 
farm 700 acres with the help of one lad is not mentioned, 
but perhaps he had his tongue in his cheek. In Hampshire 
the same outcry was made about labour—not only is it 
scarce, but inferior. In Sussex, in spite of the wages being 
from 14s. to 17s. a week, with extra money at harvest time, 
labour was leaving the rural districts, employers were left 
with the old men, and the opinion of one farmer was that 
when these died out the farming industry must come to an 
end. In Devonshire, a farmer, after bemoaning his lot, ex- 
pressed a hope that his sons would not be farmers, for ‘ It’s a 
* dog’s life, sir! It’s a dog’s life!’ Cornwall was formerly a 
county of small yeomen; in 1873, out of 13,866 proprietors, 
8,717 owned less than a single acre, and the average size of 
estates was fifty-four acres. Now most of the small estates 
have been bought up, and the yeoman class has almost 
passed away. Labour was scarce; education, together with 
the reading of newspapers, had made the men discontented 
with the country, and in spite of the homeopathic remedy 
of reading-rooms being tried, the young labourers left the 
land. The ruin of agriculture in Cornwall was put down 
to free trade. In Dorsetshire the tale was the same: if 
conditions remain as at present, land must go out of 
cultivation. Mr. Rider Haggard could find but little hope 
for agriculture from the evidence he gathered in Hereford- 
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shire. Here the same complaints of want of labour, lowness 
of prices, and reduction of rents were heard; but, as has 
been already mentioned above, there were a few individuals 
who took a more hopeful view, and who, by their energy 
and intelligence, had been able to make farming or market 
gardening pay well. The opinion formed of other counties 
was little different. The conditions prevailing in rural 
Suffolk were described as disastrous. 

Sufficient has been written to show the general tenour of 
the evidence. On the whole it is gloomy reading. The 
author himself was evidently much affected by the result of 
his inquiries, as may be gathered from one of the earlier 
sentences in his conclusion: ‘The impression left upon my 
‘mind by my extensive wanderings is that English agricul- 
‘ture seems to be fighting against the mills of God. Many 
‘circumstances combine to threaten it with ruin, although 
‘as yet it is not actually ruined.’ As has been shown, all 
were not of this opinion; but no doubt the large majority 
of those interviewed took a very despondent view of the 
present conditions of agriculture. The evidence of the 
landlords and tenants weighed heavily, and helped to 
depress the scale, but many land-agents and several inde- 
pendent witnesses who were men of business were more 
hopeful. 

We may now proceed to study the conclusions and con- 
sider the remedies proposed. Of all the circumstances 
combining to threaten agriculture with ruin, foreign com- 
petition, says the author, is the chief, and this is made 
worse by the preferential rates granted by the railway 
companies. He refuses to be comforted by the idea that 
corn-producing countries will gradually fill up with a popu- 
lation of their own. The suggestion that bi-metallism or 
an increase in the output of gola can improve the situation 
is put aside. Protection is a chimera. We confess that 
we read with satisfaction that ‘ Free trade and unfettered 
‘imports has shot its fibres through every part and organ 
‘of the body corporate, till it is in truth no excrescence or 
‘ addition, but an integral part of our national life.’ This 
clears the air as far as artificial remedies for low prices are 
concerned, and the author proceeds to deal with what he 
considers to be the second great danger which threatens 
English husbandry—namely, the lack of labour. Labour 
was found to be more scarce in the South and near seaport 
and manufacturing towns, and more plentiful in the eastern 
and more northerly counties. But ‘everywhere the young 
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‘men and women are leaving the villages where they were 
‘ born, and flocking into the towns .. . it is now common 
‘ for only the dullards, the vicious, or the wastrels to stay 
‘ upon the land, because they are unfitted for any other life ; 
‘ and it is this indifferent remnant who will be the parents 
‘ of the next generation of rural Englishmen.’ In spite of 
this scarcity of labour, Mr. Rider Haggard thinks that 
agriculture will still be carried on, but that the ‘soil in the 
‘future may produce, perhaps, one-half of what it used to 
‘ produce, and, say, one-third of what it could be made to 
‘ produce.’ The consequences to the nation wi!l, however, 
be more serious. ‘It can mean nothing less than the pro- 
‘ gressive deterioration of the race. In the absence of new 
‘ conditions which cannot be foreseen, if unchecked it may 
‘ in the end mean the ruin of the race.’ 

Of the three classes connected with the land, the author 
believes that the owner has suffered most. The evidence 
gathered in Essex, Hertfordshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk 
showed that after the various expenses have been met there 
is often nothing left for the owner. ‘The farmers, with 
‘few exceptions, do no more than make a hard living, 
‘and in many cases they are actually losing capital.’ He 
is of opinion that farmers largely cling to their profession 
because they have no other resource or occupation. The 
labourers are better off than they have ever been before, 
but in spite of this they are discontented. The diffusion 
of newspapers, the system of board-school education, and 
the restless spirit of the age all come in for their share 
of responsibility in making the labourer discontented with 
his lot. There is also the attraction of high wages, com- 
pany, and amusement, with shorter hours of work, in the 
towns. The prospects of rising, also, on the land are few, 
and in many cases the cottage accommodation is bad. 
Where is the remedy? Better wages the land cannot 
afford. Mr. Rider Haggard turns to small holdings, and 
suggests that the provisions of the Working Classes Act 
of 1890 should be so extended as to enable public bodies 
and landowners ‘to borrow money from the Treasury to 
‘ whatever extent they may wish for the erection of cottages 
‘and farm buildings sufficient for the purposes of small 
‘ holdings.’ The necessary capital for these small holdings 
would be advanced by credit banks, which should be under 
the management and control of the Board of Agriculture, 
the Treasury finding the half-million sterling which would 
be necessary to start the scheme. Mr. Rider Haggard 
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believes that ‘men will not return from, they will not even 
‘cease to go to, the towns in order to become day labourers 
‘on theland.’ He argues that a lad should become acquainted 
with land and with animals before he is twelve years old. 
This is to be accomplished by the system adopted in various 
continental countries, which enables the children to work 
on the land in summer and in the school in winter. We 
may point out here that the Elementary Education (School 
Attendance) Act (1893) Amendment Act, 1899, gave the 
local authority power to fix thirteen years as the minimum 
age for exemption from school attendance in the case of 
children to be employed in agriculture, and the Act further 
provided that such children, over eleven and under thirteen 
years of age, who had passed the standard for partial 
exemption should not be required to attend school more 
than 250 times in any year. 

The final recommendations deal with remedies for agri- 
culture at large. The equalisation of the incidence of rates 
as between real and personal property is the first suggestion. 
The abolition of copyholds, the cheapening of land transfer, 
the multiplication of light railways, and the branding of 
foreign meat are also advocated. In addition the author 
would like to see the question of preferential rates dealt 
with, and the promotion of co-operative societies for the 
manufacture of butter. But, to use his words, ‘ by far the 
‘ greatest and most far-reaching of the remedies’ he has to 
propose is the establishment of an agricultural parcel-post, to 
be worked as a branch of the present Post Office. All classes 
of agricultural goods (to include milk cans) are to be carried 
by this means, up to 100 lbs. weight. Produce in bulk 
might eventually be dealt with by the aid of road traction. 
The need for this post is caused by the difficulty which agri- 
culturists meet with in their endeavour to deliver their 
produce in the markets that are eager for them. The effect 
of this reform would be to establish thousands of small 
holders on the land, and a nation so benefited should not 
grudge the outlay. This concludes the recommendations 
which are put forward as possible props to support the 
tottering industry of agriculture. 

However inadequately the above may give the views of 
Mr. Rider Haggard as expressed in ‘ Rural England,’ it:has 
been our endeavour to present them fairly and impartially. 
With a great deal that is written in these two large 
volumes we agree, although we think that the picture here 
presented is painted in colours altogether too dark. 
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The greatest cause of suffering to agriculture appears to 
us to be the alternation of prices. High prices inevitably 
lead to competition for farms, high rents, and extravagant 
living. Then comes the fall, bringing misery in its train, 
because the conditions of life require time for adjustment. 
The great crisis in agriculture in 1815 was caused by the 
inflation of prices during the war and the sudden fall after 
the peace. Wheat in 1800-1 had touched 115s. 1ld. a 
quarter, in 1816 the price was 52s., in the same year it rose 
again to 103s., and sank in 1822 to 30s. The suffering 
caused to all concerned in agriculture was very great. 
Landlords had to forego their rents, farmers were ruined, 
and labourers were dismissed. Not that the prices were to 
be compared with those that agriculture has had to face 
during the last thirty years, but the alternation was greater 
and more sudden. Better the steady depression of the last 
thirty years than the fluctuations of 1812-42. 

Although agriculture cannot be said to be flourishing, 'it 
is not altogether on an unhealthy footing at the present 
time, for the reason that present prices are accepted, rents 
have been brought to a fair level, and it is generally recog- 
nised that good and intelligent farming is the best substitute 
for protection. If the prosperity of agriculture depended 
wholly on high prices, as some would have us believe, then 
indeed would the position be hopeless. As the profits, how- 
ever, do not altogether depend on high prices, but also on the 
cost of production, there is always the possibility of saving 
in the one what is lost in the other; by this means English 
agriculture has survived the ordeal of the last depression, 
and that without any protective duties being imposed. 
The fact that this has been done without artificial aids such 
as those to which other countries resort is a healthy sign 
which augurs well for the future, especially when we 
consider that there is much yet to be done which may 
further reduce the cost of production. It is slowly dawning 
on the bucolic mind that agriculture is not a holy calling, 
or its followers a chosen people. It is subject to the same 
fluctuations, competitions, and vexations as other trades. 
The weather perhaps makes it more speculative than most, 
but the agriculturist must have faith in his calling, remem- 
bering that ‘he that observeth the wind shall not sow, and 
‘he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.’ The idea 
that it was a national or privileged pursuit was a weakness. 
It is of no more importance to the commercial prosperity of 
the nation than any other trade, and so long as it looks for 
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special privileges will never prosper. It is not necessary to 
travel round England to know that while the country as a 
whole is prosperous, and during the last thirty years has been 
going forward by leaps and bounds, the agricultural industry 
has during the same period been leaping and bounding the 
other way. It is unfortunately true that what has benefited 
commerce has hurt agriculture. The low price of all agri- 
cultural produce, which is brought to our shores without let 
or hindrance, has involved us in a competition so severe that 
old ways and customs are failing, and it is only by new 
methods that we can hope to survive. We are passing 
through a great period of trade revolution, brought about 
by the opening-up of vast territories eminently suited to 
supply our (agricultural) needs, and by the introduction of 
machinery. Freights—which for a time formed a protec- 
tive barrier between England and the rest of the world— 
have now been reduced to a negligible quantity.* The 
great continents of America and Australia are brought to 
our doors. The oceans which separate us are rather a 
convenience than an obstacle to trade, the carriage by sea 
being so much cheaper than the carriage by land. The 
goods imported, being for the most part non-perishable, are 
not affected by the time occupied in transit; when they are, 
the freezing chamber overcomes the difficulty. This oblitera- 
tion, so to speak, of time and space, which has been the work 
of steam and machinery, is the revolution which has caused 
our present distress. But we need not despair: nearly 
every other trade has had to face the same difficulties, and 
has survived by facing them with skill, with ingenuity, and 
with courage. We hope it will not be suggested that agri- 
culturists are not capable of overcoming their difficulties 
in the same manner. 

It is hardly to be hoped that, in any time which can be of 
benefit to the present generation, the advantages which 
foreign trade enjoys will be lessened. Competition, which 
in the shipping trade is not likely to diminish, will keep 
down freights, and increased facilities of communication 
will bring distant lands nearer to our shores. Whenever 
the fresh soils of the North American continent become 
exhausted, and the same intensity of cultivation is required 


there as in England, then, unless some new and artificial 


* Grain freights from New York to the United Kingdom, 1874, 
10s. 6d. per ton; 1902, 4s. 94d. per ton. From San Francisco to the 
United Kingdom, 1874, 70s. per ton; 1902, 22s. 7d. per ton. 
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iood is invented, we or those who come after us may look 
for a rise in prices. This, of course, will be accelerated by 
the growth of population, not only in North America, but 
also in those countries which now import foreign wheat. 
We are becoming accustomed to low prices for grain, and 
the cry for protection as a remedy is dying out. This in 
itself is a step in advance, because so long as agriculturists 
believe that the simple remedy of import duties to raise 
prices can be obtained, it is natural that with this boon 
always within their possible grasp they should hesitate to 
turn to other remedies. As regards agricultural depression, 
the position of England is not unique ; almost all European 
countries are suffering more or less from the same cause. 
In some countries relief is given by means of heavy protec- 
tion, but even that is not a sufficient alleviation; they are 
looking elsewhere for markets, and are adopting those 
co-operative methods which alone can enable a country to 
compete successfully at the present day. 

Mr. Rider Haggard dwells on the depopulation of the 
country as a national calamity, which must lead to the 
deterioration, if not the extinction, of the race. That may 
or may not be. The nation has chosen the policy of free 
imports, which is largely responsible for the decrease of 
arable land, and the agriculturist, as such, need not worry 
about the nation. His business is to make the land produce 
as much as possible at the least cost; to see that the pro- 
duce is in quality and quantity such as is required; and to 
produce the best, for which there will always be a market. 
The foreign producers at the present moment know more 
about the English market than the English farmer. They 
are competing with us, and to a large extent beating us out of 
our own market with articles for the production of which they 
have no greater facilities than ourselves. They are enabled 
to do this by co-operation, not only amongst themselves, 
but between the Government and the agricultural societies ; 
and by an enlightened system of education. Other countries 
have mastered the secret of modern trade—regularity in 
supply and uniformity in quality. If only it was realised 
in England that agriculture is a trade and a business, and 
not merely a pursuit, then we should not be long in following 
the example which has already been set in Ireland and on 
the Continent. Why, it may well be asked, if it is possible 
for such countries as Holland and Denmark to prosper 
agriculturally, should not we prosper also? They have no 
natural advantages over ourselves, and yet in 1901 Denmark 
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exported to England nearly 14,000,000/., and Holland close 
on 8,000,000/. worth of agricultural produce. The latter 
country is densely populated, and imports largely of grain, 
in which respect it is similarly situated to this country, but 
the nation which is almost entirely agricultural has had the 
versatility to change its system of cultivation and to make 
use of the cheapness of corn to produce those articles which 
are not so variable in price. The progress in Denmark has 
been most rapid; and here, again, co-operation has been the 
chief factor of success. The first co-operative dairy was 
formed in 1882, and now they number 1,040, coi.verting 
about 1,800 millions of kilos. of milk, equivalent to a value 
of 7,112,000/. The value of eggs sold, which at the end of 
the seventies was only 55,000/., is now 1,160,9481. 

The same system of co-operation and organisation is being 
worked with advantage in France, which sends some of the 
best butter that reaches our market. While agriculturists 
in England are complaining that they are ruined, these 
countries are capturing our markets and beating us at what 
should be our own game. 

It is not necessary to go deeply into the question of co-opera- 
tion here: the advantages of combination are well known 
in this country, and in Ireland we have an example of order 
coming out of chaos by its means. 

Much may be learnt by a study of the conditions of 
agriculture in Ireland, different though they are from those 
prevailing in this country. Treland is a country largely of 
small holdings and dual ownership. The present system of 
land tenure is absolutely hopeless; it rests on no economic 
basis ; by its means the laws of supply and demand are put 
aside, and rents are fixed by a land court every fifteen years 
(on the demand of landlord or tenant). This is a direct 
encouragement to bad farming, because the better the land 
is cultivated the higher the rent may become. It is hard 
enough for the small farmer to exist in these days even if 
he works the land to the utmost; with any discouragement 
of this sort he must fail. The position has been enormously 
alleviated, however, by the formation of co-operative societies 
all over Ireland, founded on the continental system. This 
has done more to encourage the cultivation of the land than 
any legislation could possibly have accomplished. The 
regeneration of Ireland will not come from political action, 
however well intentioned, but from the steady, sustained 
effort of the people themselves through co-operation. Great 
as the hopes are which centre round the Land Purchase 
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Bill, it will not settle everything. It will, it is to be 
hoped, do away with the evil system of dual ownership, 
and thus, by giving the farmer the security of absolute 
ownership, induce him to work and improve his land. This 
alone should give a great stimulus to improved agriculture, 
but the success of the cultivator will still depend on the 
markets for his produce and on his ability to supply those 
markets. It is safe to say that without organised combina- 
tion these small holders must perish, and nothing short of 
the heaviest protective duties can save them. They will be 
ground to powder between the upper and nether millstones 
of the highest cost of production and the lowest market 
price. The leaders of the people in Ireland, irrespective of 
political opinion, have shown their sagacity in taking up 
this question of agricultural co-operation, and under the 
guidance of Mr. Horace Plunkett, than whom no man in 
our time has done more for Ireland, are now giving an 
object lesson to the rest of the United Kingdom which we 
should be wise to imitate. This great self-help movement 
has made State aid not only possible but efficient, and has 
led to the creation of an Irish Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction which is able to work through, 
and in harmony with, the different organisations in the 
country. Apart from the great educational benefits con- 
ferred by a system of this character, the material advan- 
tages are enormous. By combination the small farmer gets 
all the advantages of the big man. By this means he can 
procure the benefit of machinery, he can improve his stock, 
he can reduce the cost of every article he requires, whether 
it be for his personal use or for use on the farm; he can 
save on the cost of transit of his produce. Whatever is the 
difference between retail and wholesale, that he saves. 
These advantages, great as they are, are only a portion of 
those secured by co-operation. They are the advantages on 
the side of supply, and they enable the farmer to supply at 
the lowest possible cost. Supply, however, is not sufficient 
to give value to the products: demand is necessary before 
there can be any commercial transaction. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that there was little or no demand for the 
produce of the small farmers of Ireland, with the exception, 
perhaps, of their stock, before co-operation was introduced. 
With much land unrivalled for the purposes of agriculture, 
and with the largest market in the world at their doors, the 
Irish farmers failed, as other farmers have failed also, because 
they did not supply what the consumer required. The trade 
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was carried on, on the lines of the old agricultural monopoly, 
when the farmer was the master and the consumer was the 
slave. There is now very little direct trading, agricultural 
or other, between the producer and consumer. The middle- 
man, who caters for the general taste, is the agent of ex- 
change. He buys wholesale and sells retail. He requires 
a regular supply, and a regular quality in order to satisfy 
the demands and tastes of his customers. Under the old 
system of individual farming he found that these require- 
ments could not be met. He was obliged therefore to 
import from those countries where a more enlightened 
system of supply prevailed. This has been especially the 
case with regard to butter, a commodity for the produc- 
tion of which Ireland has special facilities. Before co- 
operation was applied to agriculture in Ireland the butter 
products were often of the most variable ard inferior de- 
scription, a mere collection of odds and ends, and often 
rancid. It was not surprising, therefore, that Ireland en- 
tirely lost its position in the butter market of England, and 
trade was transferred to Denmark and France. By means 
of co-operation the output of butter has not only been 
enormously increased, but the quality has so far improved 
that in many cases the Irish are competing successfully with 
their foreign rivals, and there is no reason why in time the 
trade should not grow to very large proportions. Unfortu- 
nately, although every detail is given in the annual returns 
with regard to trade from other countries, there are no 
statistics available to show what the amount of butter im- 
ported into England from Ireland is at the present time: 
a defect in the returns of the statistical department of the 
Customs which might without much difficulty be made 
good. 

The co-operative movement in Ireland is now firmly esta- 
blished and is likely to be progressive. From the latest 
returns it appears that there are now 749 societies with an 
approximate membership of 70,000 co-operators. As it 
grows in dimensions those who have held back either from 
incredulity or from superior aloofness will come in. The 
fellowship engendered by the movement will grow, the 
advantages in trade, which will eventually be captured by 
the co-operators, as has happened in Denmark, will render 
the position of those individualists who stand outside the 
movement an impossible one. An entirely new position 
will be created in Ireland, which will undoubtedly be helped 
by any legislation which can give the rights of proprietor- 
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ship to those who farm the land. Instead of an Ireland only 
united by, and wholly absorbed in, its hostility and distrust 
of the rest of the United Kingdom, there will be an Ireland 
not necessarily less united in its political ideals, but at the 
same time united in a community of trade interests which 
are of direct benefit to the people as a whole. The rigid ex- 
clusion of all politics from the industrial movement gives it 
a sound basis. If atany time agricultural co-operation took 
hold in England and was worked in sympathy with the 
movement in Ireland, it would be of advantage to both, and 
help to break down the barriers which now exist between 
the two countries. A warm welcome should therefore be 
accorded to the English Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which is working on the same lines as the co-operative 
movement in Ireland. Already it has been able to start 
agricultural co-operative societies in different parts of 
England, and those in Wales, Cumberland, Worcestershire, 
and Yorkshire are all doing well and increasing their turn- 
over year by year. A good example of the advantages of 
co-operative purchase is furnished by the Furness and South 
Cumberland Society, which had a turnover of 16,7121. last 
year, showing an improvement of 1,059/. over the trade of 
the previous year. The net balance to the credit of 
revenue account, after providing interest at 5 per cent. on 
the capital, was 719]. 0s. 10d. The trade of this society was 
principally in cakes and manures. The expense of organis- 
ing a movement of this sort is naturally very great, and in 
its inception, as was the case in Ireland, it depends almost 
entirely on voluntary support. It is to be hoped that this 
endeavour, which is so full of promise for the future of 
agriculture in this country, will not be allowed to languish 
for want of the necessary funds. Already the Welsh farmers 
are inquiring into the question, and last year a deputation 
from West Wales went over to Ireland to study the move- 
ment. The report which they presented on their return 
was in all respects favourable to the adoption of a similar 
system. 

How far or how soon agricultural co-operation will be 
adopted in England is a difficult question to answer. The 
conditions are so different, both as regards the character 
of the Englishman, with his self-reliance and strong indi- 
vidualistic tendency, and as regards the soil, which is for 
the most part unsuited to small holdings, and necessitates 
large farms and men of capital. These, however, should 
not be permanent obstacles, if the rooted objection to co- 
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operation which undoubtedly exists among English farmers 
can be overcome. We see interests uniting for self-preser- 
vation all over the world, the great shipping ‘combine’ 
being the latest development. Co-operation abroad, apart 
altogether from natural advantages possessed by the 
different countries competing with us, is flooding our 
markets, which, if we adopted the same means, we could 
supply ourselves. England has become the dumping ground 
of foreign nations; our own market, the finest in the world, 
is, to a large extent, lost to us, because we keep our eyes 
shut to what is going on around us. Some still think that 
our antiquated system of business should be supported by 
artificial barriers to foreign trade, forgetting that the great 
majority of the labouring population live, as Mr. Rown- 
tree tells us, on the verge of starvation, that they are 
not engaged in agriculture, and that cheap food is what 
enables this enormous living machine to produce the wealth 
of the country. Farmers will deceive themselves if they 
think that they can artificially heighten the cost of food and 
with it the cost of living in England. 

Information as to the state of the markets for agricultural 
produce is urgently required. Our attention in this country 
must be turned more and more to the production of the 
perishable articles of food, for which, in spite of the many 
artificial appliances enabling their import, we still have 
special facilities. Information should be within reach of 
every farmer as to what the consuming public requires, and 
details should also be supplied to him as to prices, quality, 
and quantity. He should know which is the best and most 
convenient market for his produce, and what state of de- 
livery is best suited to the requirements of the trade. Such 
an intelligence department as is here suggested could only 
be organised by the Board of Agriculture and a body of 
experts under their direction, and a small sum would be 
required to carry out the scheme. When we consider, 
however, the enormous importance to the nation of successful 
trade, not only without but within the country, judicious ex- 
penditure of this sort should be considered in the light of 
an investment. Surely a few pence might be spent at home 
with as much profit as so many pounds abroad. 

To find the cheapest means of communication with the 
market is of the greatest importance, for in that largely 
depends the farmer’s successful rivalry with foreign com- 
petitors. In the cost of communication the principal item is 
the railway rates, and this, again, is the subject of much 
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complaint. How far the grievance is just or unjust we shall 
not inquire here, the subject being too large to deal with in 
this article. The matter resolves itself, to a great extent, at 
any rate, into a question of large and small consignments. 
It is naturally impossible for the railway companies to pick 
up small parcels at country stations and carry them at the 
same rate as large consignments booked through. Maximum 
charges have been fixed by law, and the full limit of these 
charges is seldom reached. Railway companies are not 
allowed to give preferential rates, provided the services 
rendered are the same or similar. In the case of small 
quantities, however, a higher rate is allowed to be charged, 
as the following regulation will show: ‘ Where a consign- 
‘ ment of milk is less than twelve gallons the company shall 
‘ be entitled to charge as for twelve gallons, and where a 
‘ consignment of perishable merchandise (other than milk) 
‘is less than oue hundredweight the company shall be 
‘entitled to charge as for one hundredweight, with a 
* minimum charge of one shilling.’ The extra expense put 
upon the railway companies by handling, carrying, and 
delivering small quantities of merchandise is here recog- 
nised. Prior to the passing of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888, many instances were brought forward in 
which the companies were charging in excess of the 
maximum allowed; but that Act enabled the traders to 
ascertain the statutory powers of a company as to charges. 
Unfortunately, though the trader may be able to prove his 
case, it is extremely expensive for him to obtain redress. 
In Ireland the Agricultural Department can, if it is satisfied 
that the grievance is a just one, take up the case of a 
private trader and fight the company on his behalf. This 
is the proper function of such a department, and this 
system might with advantage be introduced into England. 
The State should keep an effective control of the railway 
monopoly, and see that no unfair advantage is taken over 
the small trader. But if agriculturists wish for the lowest 
rates they must deliver their goods in larger bulk, and, if 
necessary, must co-operate for this purpose. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the increasing importance of co- 
operation. 

The recommendation to which the author of ‘ Rural 
‘ England’ attaches most importance is the agricultural 
post, for the carriage of articles up to one hundred pounds 
weight. The view is that this will create a trade which 
will call into being a race of small holders, the only people 
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ul upon whom any reliance can be placed, now that the labour 
m is leaving the land. It cannot be denied that any cheapen- 
at ing in the transit of goods will benefit the trade of the 
ts. country, but we demur altogether to the idea that an 
ck agricultural post, as here suggested, will be the saving of 
he agriculture. The days of small trading are past, never to 
im return. The whole tendency of the time is the other way, 
BE and trade cannot be fostered artificially by this means. 
ot The individual producer cannot be the retailer to any large 
es extent; however advantageous it may be to him, to the 
ull purchaser it is anything but a happy arrangement. The 
cd, middleman exists because he is convenient to the public, 
n- and no parcel post can remove him. We gather that it is 
ull Mr. Rider Haggard’s opinion that small lots of agricultural 
av produce would find a ready market, if only the overwhelm- 
k) ing charges of transport could be reduced. He gives his 
be own case as an instance which we cannot do better than 
a quote in his own words :— 
ut ‘ The other day in my own garden I saw some hundreds of par- 
id ticularly fine cos lettuces which were beginning to bolt—that is, go to 
=~ seed. I told the gardener that he had better sell them, to which he 
al replied that there was no local market, and that they would not pay 
in to send away by train. If an agricultural post had existed, these 
he lettuces would have been delivered on the following morning in 
to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, or London, where they would have fetched a 
“i good price.’ 
is We fear that this is a fallacy, for two reasons: first, that 
S. odd lots of vegetables suddenly thrown into the market, 
> unless in times of great scarcity, will never procure a 
a satisfactory return; and, secondly, these particular Jettuces 
is which were going to seed were hardly in a marketable con- 
is dition. If the scheme of an agricultural post is to promote 
d. trade on these lines it is doomed to failure, because there is 
Ly no demand for trade of this kind. Surely also the idea 
or that this post will, as if by magic, create ‘thousands of 
st ‘small holders’ is a delusion! Small holders, like large 
if holders, are a natural growth of the economic conditions of 
h the time; the character of the soil and situation being also 
0- determining factors. In Ireland they exist because it is 
largely a country of pasture-land and dairy farming, and 
al very little machinery is used. In some parts of England 
al also, on grass lands, in situations near to great commercial 
1s centres where there is a demand for garden produce and 
h small perishable products, they may succeed. Again, it is 
le possible that with co-operation the system might be further 
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extended, because then, by organising the collection of the 
produce of the different small holders the demands of the 
market as to constant quality and quantity might be satis- 
fied ; but it is safe to say that no agricultural post, and no 
cheapening of the cost of transport can make small holdings 
profitable unless such a system is in conformity with the 
requirements of trade. 

We have our doubts whether small holdings are likely 
to increase to any great extent in Engluud, for, to insure 
success, a great deal of the country must be farmed on a 
large scale with abundant capital. The cost of production 
must be reduced to a minimum if there is to be any profit, 
and this can only be done by an extensive use of machinery. 
It is cheaper to farm a thousand than five hundred acres, 
and a small farm of one hundred or fifty acres is the dearest 
of any. In proportion as the extent of land occupied in- 
creases, so are the expenses diminished. There is a saving 
in management, in machinery, and in time, through the 
division of labour. There are also the great advantages of 
buying and selling in large quantities. We do not wish to 
suggest that there are not districts in England where small 
holders are prosperous and where the system may have 
some advantages, but looking at the agriculture of England 
as a whole we cannot see how the present system of large 
holdings can with advantage be changed. The tendency, 
as already observed, is all the other way. So long ago as 
1770, Arthur Young, in writing of the system of cultivation 
in Norfolk, said: ‘Great farms have been the soul of the 
‘ Norfolk culture; split them into tenures of an hundred 
‘ pounds a year you will find nothing but beggars aud weeds 
‘in the whole country. The rich man keeps his land rich 
‘ and clean.’ 

Mr. Rider Haggard remarks on the decrease of the yeoman 
class in England, and observes that in many parts it has 
disappeared. It is indeed sad that these men, many of 
whom with their families had been attached to the soil for 
generations, should be swept away, but it is the natural 
result of competition for markets. The cost of production 
has killed the small man. In Ireland the same absorption is 
going on. An interesting article on the statistical survey of 
Irish agriculture * gives the following information: ‘ While 
‘in 1841 holdings between one and fifteen acres were 81°5 
‘ per cent. of the total holdings above one acre, in 1901 they 





* In ‘Ireland: Industrial and Agricultural.’ 
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‘were but 421 per cent. On the other hand, holdings 
‘between fifteen and thirty acres have increased from 
‘115 per cent. of the total of holdings above an acre in 
‘1841 to 26-0 in 1901, and those above thirty acres in the 
‘ same period from 7:0 to 31°9.2 In Belgium the division 
of farms has ceased, and there is a tendency for land to get 
into the hands of medium and large proprietors. In the 
United States, again, though the average size of farms 
decreased from 1850 to 1880, since then it has steadily 
increased, and that increase would have been greater but for 
the reduction in the size of the farms in the South Atlantic 
States where cotton-growing is the chief industry. With 
regard to the causes which regulate the size of holding, the 
report on the twelfth census of the United States contains 
the following: ‘Throughout the United States the increase 
‘ or decrease in the average size of farms, therefore, is due 
‘to the changes incident to the adjustment of the agri- 
‘ cultural operations of each locality to those branches of 
‘ husbandry to which it is best adapted.’ 

It would be difficult to state precisely what are the causes 
which determine the size of holdings. On the Continent 
small holdings are largely fostered by the law of inheritance, 
by high protective duties, and by co-operation; but in 
England, where none of these influences are found, their 
existence will be determined by the natural margin between 
market price and cost of production. ‘The present effect of 
the reduction of this margin has been to blot many of these 
small holders out, and it is not easy to see how under the 
present conditions they can be recreated, though something 
might be done by means of co-operation. However desirable 
it may be from a national point of view to maintain the agri- 
cultural population by the encouragement of small holdings, 
the benefits to agriculture will be small. The creation of 
small holdings will not solve the labour difficulty. Men 
who are working their own land are not such as can be 
profitably employed on a large farm. Such men will 
naturally wish to look after their own interests first and 
their employers’ second. It is much more likely that the 
labour difficulty will solve itself without the resort to any 
expedients of this sort. 

The great dislocation of labour, which is perhaps the 
most serious and interesting feature in the agricultural 
position of to-day, is due, in our opinion, to natural causes, 
which we may now proceed to examine. The reduction in 
the number of agricultural labourers has been going on 
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continuously since the year 1851. In that year agricul- 
tural labourers and shepherds numbered 1,253,786, in 1891, 
out of a much larger total population, they numbered only 
780,707. This class of the population had therefore 
decreased by more than one-third in forty years. The 
complete returns for the census of 1901 are not yet pub- 
lished, and until the final report dealing with the number 
of persons employed in various avocations is available it is 
not possible to say with precision to what extent the ten- 
dency of agricultural labourers to leave the land, which was 
so marked a characteristic of the period 1851-91, has been 
continued in the decade 1891-1901. From the returns for 
separate counties which have just been completed it would 
appear, however, that the total number of shepherds and 
agricultural labourers of various degrees in England and 
Wales did not amount in 1901 to more than 620,000, and 
this would make the reduction during the last decade about 
160,000. It must be remembered that the census was 
taken at a time when there was an exceptional drain on the 
people of the country in consequence of the South African 
war. No doubt large numbers of men who, in normal 
years, would have been returned under the head of agricul- 
tural labourers were at the time of the census serving with 
the colours either in South Africa or on garrison duty at 
home. But even after making this allowance it seems evident 
that the reduction of labour on the land was at least as great 
during the ten years 1891-1901 as it was in any previous 
decade, with the exception of 1861-71. The scarcity of 
labour on the land, however, was probably never more 
acutely felt than at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The decrease of labour prior to the year 1891 had been so 
great that only sufficient was left on the land for the 
requirements of agriculture; thus any further diminution 
was bound to be a serious drain on the cultivating resources 
of the land, which no machinery and no change of cultiva- 
tion could immediately make good. What should be recog- 
nised is that this migration from the country is no new 
thing, that it has been going on steadily for a great many 
years, but that from some cause or other a great impetus 
was given to the movement between 1891 and 1901. It is 
to that point that we wish to direct attention. If we look 
back a few years to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture presented in 1897, we shall find little said about 
labour as a reason for depression, but a great deal about 
prices. The same reasons were given by the Richmond 
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Commission appointed in 1879. The two great causes of 
depression then were, firstly, bad seasons; secondly, foreign 
competition. In 1897 the Commission reported that ‘the 
‘existing depression is to be attributed mainly to the fall 
‘in prices of farm produce.’ There was no complaint as to. 
scarcity of labour at the time these inquiries were made; 
on the contrary, the evidence showed that in the arable 
districts labour had been reduced, and that employment was 
less regular and more uncertain. In Lincolnshire ‘more 
‘casual men were in irregular employment in the winter 
‘ seasons of 1893-94 and 1894-95 than had been known for 
‘years. In the latter year this was entirely due to farmers 
‘ reducing their staff, owing to the ruinous price of corn.’ 

There are many theories put forward to explain the 
decrease of labour in the agricultural districts, and if we 
put forward yet another theory, it is with full apology to 
those who are considering this interesting problem. As 
Mr. Rider Haggard clearly states, this is a question of 
importance and concern to agriculturists and to the nation. 
The reasons given to the author of ‘ Rural England’ in 
explanation of the migration from the country may be 
summed up shortly as (1) bad cottage accommodation, 
(2) education unsuited for the needs and requirements of 
an agricultural population, (3) the dull life in the villages 
as compared with the excitement of the towns, (4) the 
superior wages in the towns. The first remark to be made 
is that not one of these causes is peculiar to the decade 
1891-1901. The cottage accommodation has probably been 
much improved since the middle of the last century. Owing 
to the decrease of population the worst cottages are not 
occupied, and there is comparatively little over-crowding. 
This grievance therefore has been lessened. 

The present system of education has been in vogue since 
1870. Mr. Rider Haggard says that it has taught boys to 
dislike manual labour. It is not easy to understand how 
the smattering of knowledge which a boy can obtain in a 
country school can affect his likes or dislikes to any extent. 
but even if it does, it must have had that effect from the 
commencement, and will not therefore help to an explana- 
tion of the decrease in labour between 1891 and 1901, 
neither will the other two reasons mentioned above, which 
we need not further examine at present. They also have been 
operative for a great many years. It is true that educa- 
tion has taught the working man to read, and the cheap 
Press gives him a knowledge of what is going on around 
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him which he did not possess before; this, and a cheaper 
and easier communication between the different parts of the 
country, have probably had an effect on the movement of 
labour; but none of these reasons accounts for the recent 
depopulation of the country-side. Of the four decades 
included in 1851-91, the years 1861-71 show the greatest 
reduction in the agricultural labouring population. In 
that decade the decrease was no less than 208,698. Before 
1870 education can hardly be held responsible for anything: 
it certainly did not affect the rural population. We feel 
inclined therefore to rate the importance of education as a 
depopulating agency very lightly. 

Perhaps the most potent factor of all has been the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery. The great change 
from tillage to pasture did not come till the depression in 
1880-90; prior to that the amount of tillage varied but 
little, and the loss of labour must have been made good by 
machinery. It is impossible to estimate the saving, in the 
number of men employed, effected by such appliances as the 
reaper and binder, the double-furrow plough, the elevator, 
and the improved threshing machine, to enumerate but a 
few; but it must amount to a considerable percentage. 
And if before 1880 more men were not employed on the 
land than was necessary, considering that the number of 
acres cultivated was almost the same, machinery must have 
made good the deficiency. 

The agricultural statistics for the United States throw 
some light on this question. The value of agricultural 
machinery in the United States was, in 1850, $151,587,638, 
in 1900 the value had increased to $761,261,550. The 
average number of acres to one male worker was, in 1880, 
23°3; in 1890, 27°5; in 1900, 31:0, which is estimated in 
the census report to indicate a saving of labour through 
machinery of about 35 per cent. This, then, is one of the 
great causes of the diminution of manual labour on the 
land. Since 1880 another cause has been the reduction 
of acreage under the plough, owing to the low prices of corn. 
This, however, does not account for anything approaching 
the real figures. 

In our opinion the rapid increase in the numbers of the 
people leaving the country is to be found in the low prices 
which prevailed in 1894-95. In the autumn of 1894 wheat 
was quoted at 17s. 6d. a quarter, and in 1895 the average 
price of wheat was 23s. 1d., barley 21s. 11d., oats 14s. 6d. 
A catastrophe seemed imminent, and if prices had not re- 
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covered in the next two years the exodus from the country 
would have been complete, landlord, tenant, and labourer 
sharing in the general rout. As it was, many tenant farmers 
were ruined, others sent in notices to quit their farms, and 
the whole state of agriculture was unsettled. This must 
have had a great effect on the labourer. The labourer knew 
that his employment was precarious, and that any day he 
might be turned adrift; many were actually discharged, the 
farmer being compelled to reduce his labour bill. Then it 
was that the demand for labour in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was heard, and the call fell on willing ears. The men 
flocked to the towns. When times improved, the farmers, 
anxious to put more labour on the land, found it had 
gone, and this led to the great complaint about the want 
of labour of which we read so much in Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
book. On the one hand there was the greater industrial 
demand for labour in the towns, on the other a less demand 
in the country caused by the uncertainty of employment, 
by the reduction of labour, by discharge, by the shrinkage 
of the wage fund, by the introduction of machinery and 
the increase of pasture. Education, cottage accommodation, 
the dull life in villages seem to us to have had but little to 
do with it, and if so it is fortunate for the industry con- 
cerned, because these causes are likely to be constant. If it 
is merely a question of demand and supply, as we think it 
is, matters will right themselves. Already labour is ceasing 
to leave the country, and, in some places, is actually return- 
ing tothe Jand. The whole industry is accommodating itself 
to its changed conditions. 

A great deal is heard of the unemployed in the populous 
centres, and there is a great demand for labour in the agri- 
cultural districts. Surely it might be possible to bridge 
over the gulf which separates the demand from the supply, 
and by reducing the evil in the towns confer a benefit on 
the country. There is probably many a poor fellow who 
has come into the town, believing that its streets are paved 
with gold, who would exchange his bitter experience of fog 
and poverty for fresh air and a competency in his native 
country. For the purpose of making intercommunication 
easier, agricultural labour bureaux in the big towns would 
be of great use—even if not permanent, they should be tried 
for an emergency of this kind; and if it is a question of 
national importance to relieve the congestion of the towns 
and arrest the depopulation of the country, it is difficult to 
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see why the Board of Agriculture should not be given the 
necessary funds to carry out this work. 

Of the difficulties of which we read so much in Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s book, some will remain with us and some will 
disappear. We can hardly look for a rise in prices, which 
will probably remain fairly constant at about their present 
level ; but, on the other hand, it is not probable that the 
labour difficulty will prove lasting. The position of the 
labourer has been changed, and it should. be recognised not 
only that he has been made more independent by the rise 
of wages which is common all over the country, and also by 
the facility of communication, but that he has been enfran- 
chised and thereby admitted to full citizenship. Whilst. he 
has been gaining this independence a great many of the 
old countryside customs have been allowed to fall into abey- 
ance. The fatherly care of the squire and the farmer has 
given place toa feeling of equality, and sometimes of dis- 
trust. We have no Sir Roger de Coverley nowadays. The 
old harvest or ‘horkey’ suppers, with their feasting and 
merriment, which brought all classes together, have too 
often been allowed to die out. Ploughing matches and 
hedging and ditching competitions are not so common as 
they were. All these gatherings should be revived as far as 
possible. The men are the same, but they want handling 
differently. Above all, wherever it is possible, the men 
should be given a personal interest in their work. The 
shepherd should receive a bonus on the produce of the flock, 
the cowman on the yield of his cows, and the labourers on 
an arable farm some reward proportioned to the yield of 
corn. Anything that can be done in the way of making the 
labourer feel that he is personally interested in the good 
cultivation of the soil will rot only make his life more 
cheerful, but will repay the employer tenfold. At the present 
time in many parts of England the agricultural labourer, 
from the beginning of his long furrow to the grave, is work- 
ing for others, with no personal interest beyond gaining a 
bare livelihood, not participating in the profits of the farm, 
not caring whether the crop is abundant or not. Give this 
same man a share, make him a co-operator to any extent, 
no matter how small, and he is a changed man. He is 
quickened in every part of him. 

Hardly less important is the position of owners with 
regard to their land. When we consider the enormous 
interests which are at stake, and the immense amount of 
capital which has from time to time been put into the land, 
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it is astonishing that more attention is not paid by land- 
lords to the education of those who are to succeed them in 
the management of their estates. If the same amount of 
capital was invested in an industrial business as is often 
put into the land, the owner would be working from morning 
till night, and training up one or more of his family to 
follow after him. The idea that any fool can manage land 
is one of those expensive fallacies which must be held 
responsible for a great deal of the trouble and discomfiture 
of the last few years. 

There are no heroie remedies for agriculture, no surgical 
operation can rid us of our troubles; it is only by the 
imereased vitality of the whole body that health can be 
restored. Agriculturists only depreciate their property by 
proclaiming their despondency, and it is difficult to see what 
purpose such depreciation can serve; unless it is that fatal 
hope that the Government may do something. We prefer the 
hopeful and healthy tone of the Report of the Irish Recess 
Committee,* in which ‘ the reliance upon individual and 
‘ combined effort rather than on State aid’ was emphasised. 
That precept should be inscribed over the portal of every 
farmhouse in the country. Not that the State cannot 
render great services to agriculture—by keeping disease 
from our shores, by advancing agricultural education, by 
spreading information with regard to the state of markets 
and the requirements of trade, and also by protecting the 
trader from any unfair treatment on the part of the railway 
companies. These are great services to render, but the 
rest is in the hands cf agriculturists themselves. We have 
good iand and a climate well suited for the rearing of stock. 
In spite of what is written about the labourers, it would 
be difficult to travel the world over and find better. We 
have all the advantages of machinery, easy communication, 
and the best possible market at our doors, and yet it is 
said that agriculture does not pay. There must be ‘ some- 
‘thing rotten in the state of Denmark.’ The attention of 
those who have been endeavouring to benefit agriculture 
during the last hundred years has been devoted principally 
to the improvement of the cultivation of the soil and to 
the breeding of live-stock, and an immense work has 
been done in this direction. This, however, is not sufficient 
for success, and equal energy and attention should now be 





* Letter from the Hon. Horace Plunkett to the Chief Secretary, 
August 1, 1896. 
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turned to the not less important questions of markets and 
trade. The producer in the future must think less of him- 
self and more of the consumer, whom he should aim at 
turning into a customer. The public will not buy articles 
simply because they are English-made : all that can be said 
is that, other things being equal, they will probably prefer 
English goods; so that too much reliance should not be put 
on branding and marking meat or any other commodity, 
except with the object of securing the public against fraud. 

To sum up in a few words what we have endeavoured to 
set forth in this article. We must accept prices as they 
are, and meet them by cheapening the cost of production 
through improved methods and by co-operation for the pur- 
chase of the requirements of the farm; at the same time we 
must secure the highest market price by producing the 
best article and combining to meet the requirements of the 
trade ; and to secure labour we must, as far as possible, 
give the labourer a personal interest in his work. There is 
nothing disheartening in the outlook for agriculture in this 
country, although the croakings and forebodings of some 
friends might make us think so. A stern determination to 
succeed, come what may, combined with a firm belief that 
success can be attained, is what is required, and, above all, 
a greater spirit of self-reliance and less dependence on 
State aid. Then, if despondency is banished and changed 
conditions are recognised, all will be well with British 
agriculture. 
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Art. X.—1. Contributions to: ‘The Rambler,’ 1859; ‘ The 
Home and Foreign Review,’ 1862-1864 ; ‘ The Chronicle,’ 
1867; ‘The North British Review,’ 1868-1872; ‘The 
English Historical Review,’ 1875-1895. 

. Sendschreiben an einen deutschen Bischof, 1870. 

- Das Vatikanische Concil, 1871 (translated). 

. Letters to the * Times,’ November—December, 1874. 

. Lectures: ‘Emperor Maximilian of Mexico,’ 1868; ‘The 
History of Freedom in Antiquity,’ ‘The History of Free- 
dom in Christianity,’ 1877; ‘The Study of History,’ 
1895. Academical Lectures: ‘On the French Revolu- 
tion,’ ‘On Modern History.’ 

6. George Eliot’s Life, ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ March 1885. 


7. Private Correspondence. 
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orp Acton died on June 19, 1902, at Tegernsee, in 
Bavaria, where he was in the habit of spending the 
summer months with his family. Before the year came 
to a close the first volume of ‘The Cambridge History ’ 
appeared. This great work, planned by him, remains a 
monument of the treasures of research accumulated in the 
nineteenth century, and originates an historical school work- 
ing on the highest lines. The architect, who had drawn the 
plan in all its details, and summoned assistants from 
England, Germany, America, and France, and had grouped 
them around him, inspired by the sustaining influence of a 
common aim, was summoned away before the edifice was 
erected. On the first page of the opening volume, dealing 
with the ‘ Renaissance,’ a sad homage is paid to the memory 
of the great, indefatigable scholar who, never satisfied with 
the end attained, broke down before his time under the 
weight of an immense task. It was the mission of his life, 
for which he was singularly favoured by birth, to offer to 
the world in historical form the results of European know- 
ledge and civilisation. 

John Emerich Edward Dalberg, Lord Acton, was born at 
Naples on January 10, 1834, the only son of Sir Richard 
Acton and of the heiress of the illustrious German house 
of Dalberg. His grandfather on the paternal side was the 
famous Neapolitan minister.* His mother’s father was the 





* Gibbon, the historian, was related to this branch of the Acton 
family. 
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nephew of the Prince-Primate Dalberg, on whom Napoleon 
bestowed the ducal title, after he had entered the service of 
France. In 1814 he represented Louis XVIII. at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. After the early death of Sir Richard Acton, 
Lady Acton married the late Earl Granville, and her.son 
was attached to the special mission of his stepfather, when 
the latter represented Queen Victoria at the coronation of 
the Emperor Alexander II. at Moscow. He had already 
visited the United States of America, for whose institutions 
and political founders he showed unwavering sympathy and 
admiration. In Moscow, the usually silent young man of 
twenty-three more than once astonished the assembled 
statesmen and politicians by the vastness of his knowledge 
and his mode of exposition. His education had been as 
cosmopolitan as his origin. His mother, an accomplished 
and distinguished lady, whose salon, long remembered, had 
become a social centre for both English and foreigners in 
London, sent him to Oscott in 1843. This establishment, 
then under the presidency of Dr. Wiseman, subsequently 
Archbishop of Westminster and Cardinal, was one of the 
best Catholic schools in England, and a centre to which 
were attracted many of the principal personages of the 
Oxford Movement, and was brought into contact, shortly 
after he joined the Church of Rome, with its founder and 
leader, John Henry Newman. 

Sir John Acton remained at Oscott till 1848, and always 
held the place in affectionate regard. Later on in life he 
regretted that his masters had not fostered his desire of 
learning Hebrew. After Oscott he went to Edinburgh, 
under the care of Dr. Logan, a distinguished Cambridge 
man, who had become a Roman Catholic. His desire of ulti- 
mately going to that university was frustrated. Cambridge 
then closed its gates to Catholic students, and, after repeated 
fruitless efforts to gain admission in one of the colleges, Sir 
John followed the suggestion of his family, and in the early 
fifties went to study with Dollinger at Munich. Thus it 
happened that an eminent guide in the realm of knowledge 
found a disciple worthy of succeeding to his intellectual 
inheritance. Neither the lectures which he attended at 
the Munich University, nor the daily intercourse with his 
friend and master at home and during long walks, nor 
the use of Déllinger’s library, satisfied Acton’s thirst for 
learning. In those years of study he laid the foundation 
of that knowledge of European literature, and more 
especially of historical science, which, as it developed. 
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became unique and well-nigh phenomenal. Besides Latin 
and Greek, he mastered the four great European languages 
as thoroughly as hisown. Assisted by an excellent memory, 
he added to the printed material many treasures, chiefly out 
of Italian and Spanish archives, copied for his use, and 
collected a library of many thousand volumes, which as time 
went on shewed in their marginal notes the progress of his 
studies. Atthe same time he began to take notes systematic- 
ally. They contained the substance and purport of each work 
he studied, the important moments in the developement and 
the ideas of great intellects, the material needed for the 
detailed scrutiny of great historical problems which had 
taken hold of his mind. Such a task as this, based on strict 
method, could only prove successful if begun early in 
life; it was carried on with unswerving perseverance, con- 
tinually adding to the store of knowledge, ever rendering 
more perfect what had been acquired, and keeping pace 
with the constant progress of research. The system was 
not without its dangers. It enhanced the receptive power 
at the expense of the productive. His mind was so consti- 
tuted that it could never be satisfied; no effort seemed 
great enough, no investigation sufficiently exhaustive; no 
result was considered final. Every honest opinion had to 
be weighed, every point of view drawn into light in such a 
manner that, working deeper and deeper in the shaft of 
knowledge, each problem brought the question nearer 
whether at last it had been possible ‘de savoir le pour- 
‘quoi du pourquoi.’ Thus it happened, to give but one 
example, that a long-planned ‘ History of Toleration and 
‘ Political Freedom’ never came to light. To the young 
student history was no dead letter. On the occasion of his 
journeys to Russia and America, he was brought imto 
contact with the main representatives of learning and 
statesmanship, with the religious and intellectual leaders 
of the day, and, having been admitted behind the scenes, 
he could form an adequate idea of the intricacies of the 
political world. 

Acton visited France with Déllinger, and became ac- 
quainted with the members of the Catholic party of action, 
the statesmen of the Empire and of the opposition, except 
Guizot, whom, curiously enough, he never knew. In Italy, 
which was like a second home to him, he came into personal 
contact with prominent persons, both in Church and State, 
as well as with men of learning. Ina similar manner he 
profited by his stayin Germany. He always described him- 
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self as a disciple of Ranke, and never let an opportunity pass 
of keeping up relations with him, with Droysen, Sybel, 
Bluntschli, Roscher, Hermann, Sickel, Dilthey, and others. 
A visit to R. Rothe, at Heidelberg, remained for him a 
precious recollection. It seems as if the following quota- 
tion, taken from Rothe’s ‘ Ethik,’ a book greatly appre- 
ciated by Acton, rendered the Englishman’s innermost 
thought: ‘Meine kritische Richtung zieht mich in der 
‘ Wissenschaft durchaus zur Kritik meiner eigenen Gedan- 
‘ ken hin, nicht zu der der Gedanken Anderer.’ 

No foreigner had followed with greater perseverance 
the researches and results of the Protestant theology and 
critique in Germany, nor given its study more careful atten- 
tion. 

Looking back on his Munich days Acton remembered the 
philosophers F. von Baader, Ernst von Lasaulx, and the 
theologian Martin Deutinger with special regard. Among 
their contemporaries in France he held perhaps none in 
higher estimation than Alexis de Tocqueville and Fustel de 
Coulanges. His reputation was so high among European 
scholars that on the occasion of the distribution of the 
‘Noble Prize’ at Stockholm, in 1902, the President of the 
Swedish Academy was able to quote Lord Acton’s opinion on 
the supreme excellence of Theodore Mommsen’s ‘ History 
‘of Roman Law.’ Acton’s authority was equally valuable 
with regard to books which had not come under the notice 
of scholars of even the widest range, as, for instance, 
Cournot’s ‘Idées Fondamentales.’ At least up to 1895, 
when he became absorbed by an overwhelming task, perhaps 
even then, he studied with interest every learned periodical, 
and allowed no treasure to escape him. 

It was in a review that Acton began his own indepen- 
dent work. He took over the editorship of the ‘ Rambler’ 
from John Henry Newman, who, having failed in his 
attempt to found a Catholic University in Dublin, had 
retired to the privacy of his ecclesiastical life. Already 
in 1859, there had appeared in the ‘Rambler’ an essay 
‘On Consulting the Laity in Matters of Doctrine.’ The 
article was not signed, but Newman’s authorship was an 
open secret. His views met with the disapproval of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and the author, although he did 
not retract anything he had published, retired from 
the editorship of the ‘Rambler.’ Acton took his place. 
In one of its last numbers there is to be found an unsigned 
article which was written by Richard Simpson, reviewing in 
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an exceptionally impartial spirit for the time Darwin’s ‘Origin 
‘of Species.’ This essay is even now well worth reading. 
Under the title of the ‘Home and Foreign Review,’ enlarged 
and remoulded, the periodical continued to be, up to 1864, the 
organ of the learned Catholics of England. Those who con- 
tributed to the magazine were a small but able group: the 
critic Richard Simpson ; the Egyptologist Sir Peter Le Page 
Renouf; learned scholars in natural sciences, politicians 
and even statesmen belonged to it. Under Acton’s editor- 
ship the treatment of historical problems was exceptionally 
able. He stood up in defence of the authenticity of the 
‘ Matinées Royales’ of Frederic the Great, discussed 
problems of English history, dealt with contemporary his- 
torical works, and, far overstepping the borders of criticism, 
added a profusion of valuable information. His real aim 
was to awaken Catholics to the understanding of what 
historical method really meant, what it expected of them, 
and what, again, if used with perfect scientific integrity, 
it was bound to yield in return. 

Before the opening of the Congress which brought to- 
gether learned Catholics in Munich, an article on Ultra- 
montanism, written, but not signed, by Acton, appeared. 
His train of thought in its chief aspects came practically 
to this : Called into life by Joseph de Maistre and La Mennais, 
the modern ultramontane school is based upon an ingenious 
but untenable theory. De Maistre, who in his early writings 
had contrasted the excesses of the Revolution with the 
idea of liberty, now arrived at a different conclusion. He 
argued that Catholicism was synonymous with absolute 
authority, and declared it to be equally essential to Church 
and State. Any objection raised to this theory would be 
rebellion against authority. Not the people but the eccle- 
siastical authority is entrusted with the right and duty 
of exercising over the temporal power an influence of 
limitation and supervision. The source of authority is one 
and the same. We are bound to presume its infallibility 
even in temporal governments, where it is not to be found, 
lest their very existence should be threatened. La Mennais 
imagined that he was supporting de Maistre’s theories when 
he taught that no evidence amounts to certain demonstra- 
tion unless confirmed by the universal consent of mankind, 
and that the organ of this consent is the Holy See. If 
the infallibility of universal opinion is the origin of cer- 
tainty, it is the source of authority, and the Holy See is 
therefore exalted over princes as much as over philosophers 
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and thinkers. When, in the course of eveuts, the French 
Monarchy became odious to the people and hostile to the 
Church, La Mennais denied its right and appealed against 
it to the people as the source of power, and to the Pope as 
their organ. 

The doctrine of the impotence of reason was adopted by 
the Traditionalists until it was condemned, and the claims 
of reason vindicated both by the Pope and Council, but it 
still largely tinged the political Catholicism of France. 
Acton writes with regard to the theory of the vanity of 
science as applied to history : 


‘It made history as uninteresting as an old almanac, and at the 
same time as arbitrary, unreal, and unreliable as the annual prophecies 
of a new one. It made the teaching of the Church the sole foundation 
and test of certain knowledge and a criterion alike of the records of 
history and of the arguments of unbelief. It supposed the part of 
malice and ignorance to be so large, and the powers of unaided reason 
so minute, that ecclesiastical authority could be the only guide even in 
matters foreign to its immediate domain—the next place being given 
to the presumptive authority of the more probable opinion. .. . 
Hence it was held impossible to verify the facts of religious history or 
to argue from the monuments of tradition. Catholics had no basis of 
criticism in common with others: every Protestant was principia 
negans.... 


The immediate consequence was to set aside historical 
study as useless or dangerous, and that courageous logician, 
M. Veuillot, affirmed ignorance to be quite as serviceable as 
knowledge for the vindication of truth, and urged that no 
time should be wasted in exchanging the one for the other. 
Examples, taken from Rohrbacher’s ‘ Histoire de |’Eglise,’ 
Falloux’s ‘ Vie de Pie V,’ Lacordaire’s ‘Vie de St. Domi- 
‘nique,’ Wilhelm von Schiitz’ ‘ Die aufgehellte Bartholo- 
‘ maus-Nacht,’ from the works of Gaume, Dom Guéranger, 
and Perrone, serve the author to show how far astray such 
a treatment of history can drift, until, after calling certainty 
in question, the point is reached where truth itself is denied. 
In justification of an entirely opposite method he referred 
to the works of Eckstein, Lenormant, Maret, de Broglie in 
France, Giigler, Méhler, Déllinger, Kuhn in Switzerland 
and Germany. He quotes Gorres: ‘They are wrong in 
‘ wishing truth to be disguised. That is always the worst 
‘ possible policy, and now most of all. It is dangerous 
‘ because it is dishonest, and quite unavailing besides.’ And 
words to the same effect from Mohler: ‘ From the Christian 
‘point of view we are absolutely forbidden to be partial.’ 
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To the ultramontanism which he condemns, Sir John Acton 
opposes his conception of the Church :— 


‘ Progress is a necessity of her existence and a law of her nature. 
She does not passively suffer it, but actively imposes it upon society. 
Whilst she continuously developes her doctrines and evolves truth 
from the inexhaustible tradition of the teaching of Our Lord, her 
action is the ever-present impulse, pattern, and guide of society in 
the formation of law and in the advancement of learning. . . . This 
growth of knowledge is not by new revelations or by a continuance 
of inspiration, but it is a conquest of the Christian mind in its conflict 
with the phases of untruth. It is earned by exertion; it is not simply 
given like faith itself. The developement of doctrine is essential to 
the preservation of its purity; hence its preservation implies its 
developement, and the intellectual act which accompanies belief is the 
agent of progress of the Church in religious knowledge. As she does 
not possess at once the fulness of all knowledge, and as her authority 
leaves many things uncertain, she must rely on other resources to 
provide that which is not hers by inheritance. Therefore, by the side 
of the progressive study of revealed truth, a vast intellectual labour 
continues incessantly, carried on in the presence of authority on the 
basis of faith, and within the sphere of unity and charity, in order 
that all science may become tributary to religion and that God may 
be worshipped in the harmony of His words, His works, and His ways. 
For the full exposition of truth is the great object for which the 
existence of mankind is prolonged on earth.’ 


At the present day every scholar in the Roman Catholic 
Church who counts at all is ruled by this spirit, and 
acknowledges such a state of mind as indispensable for all 
serious and lasting work. 

However, the warning was given and the lesson taught 
at the most unpropitious hour. Since the days of the 
Reformation public opinion in England had never been so 
favourable to Catholics ; numerous conversions to Rome took 
place among the higher classes and among the Anglican 
clergy, and seemed to justify unlimited expectations. 
Cardinal Wiseman, amiable, learned, a man of mildness 
and discrimination, enjoyed well-earned popularity. It was 
known to but a few that towards the end of his episcopate 
strange influences began to make themselves felt. Whilst 
Newman stood aside, developing his conception of Christian 
doctrine and writing his ‘Grammar of Assent,’ the reins of 
Church government slipped gradually into the hands of 
converts headed by Mauning. At last, in 1865, after a 
series of intrigues which have thrown a lasting shadow on 
his memory, Manning became the successor of Wiseman. 
For a long time past he had been exerting a determining 
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influence in Church matters, and was looked upon as the 
coming man. Many years after, on his deathbed, he handed 
over his most secret documents, his diaries, and his corre- 
spondence to his friend, Mr. Purcell, who apparently did not 
realise that in his biography of the Cardinal he performed an 
‘ execution’ in the fullest sense of the word. Manning, who, 
as a dignitary of the Anglican Church, had been married, was 
afterwards left a childless widower, and led an ascetic life. 
He was rigid and unflinching in his sense of duty, but the 
great feature of his character was an overweening ambition 
and thirst for power. In singular contrast to Newman, who, 
having severed his connexion with the Anglican Church, 
never lost his feelings of love and reverence for her distin- 
guished members and teachers, Manning was remarkable 
for his intolerance, and seemed to have forgotten his own 
past. He had made it the work of the second half of his 
life to train an English clergy which, in his own words, was 
to overcome ‘the anti-Roman and anti-papal spirit of the 
‘ English Catholics.’ ‘As long as the present race of bishops 
‘and priests has not died out or been superseded,’ wrote 
this neophyte, ‘religion in England has no great chance of 
* advancement.’ 

From the very beginning Manning’s creed was intolerant 
and extreme. His way of defending the Temporal Power, 
which he hoped to see elevated to the rank of a dogma, very 
nearly caused his book, ‘The Temporal Power of the Vicar 
‘ of Jesus Christ,’ to be placed on the Index. The ‘Home 
‘and Foreign Review’ was compelled to retort ‘that he 
‘ knew not to discriminate between the things of Cesar and 
‘ the things of God,’ and to remind him that 


‘the majority of moderate and religious English Protestants are hestile 
to the Papal Government because they believe it to be a bad and 
oppressive Government, not because the Holy Father is the head of 
the Catholic Church, . . . Dr. Manning should try, before condemning 
them, to place himself in the position of those who, standing outside the 
Catholic Church, cannot be expected to see, as Catholics see, how 
extremely important it is to the interests of religion to maintain the 
Holy See in a status of external independence, and upon whom, there- 
fore, the obvious liberal reasonings in favour of Italian unity operate 
with full force.’ 


To these Catholics it appeared perfectly extravagant, on 
historical grounds, that Manning should hope to bring 
about England’s return to Catholic unity by such theories, 
and absurd to compare the British Empire under Queen 
Victoria with the Roman Empire under Constantine. 
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The influence of the extreme views held by Manning ruled 
Catholic public opinion in France. Count Montalembert, 
the brilliant leader of the Catholic liberal party, which had 
exerted so great an influence over the destinies of France 
during the July Government and the Republic, was para- 
lysed from the moment when, after a short sanction of the 
Coup d’Etat, he abandoned the cause of Louis-Napoléon. 
Men of his stamp and way of thinking, like Falloux, de 
Brogtie, Lacordaire, Dupanloup and Gerbet, Bishops of 
Orléans and Perpignan, as well as, later on, Maret and the 
Oratorian Gratry, the two most learned of their theologians, 
had to defend themselves against the attacks and false 
representations of the Catholic press. 

The prolonged controversy between the liberal Catholics 
and the Gallicans had greatly damaged episcopal authority. 
Confronted with the question of the Temporal Power, the 
liberal Catholics were bound by the Roman Expedition, 
which was their own work. They renounced in the case 
of the Papal Government those principles of political 
freedom which they upheld in Naples and in Poland, 
and even, in 1849-1850, in Rome itself. Lacordaire alone 
did not join in this renunciation. The feebleness and 
ambiguity of the compromise with which they sought to 
secure their intellectual independence in other domains 
undermined their position in France without obtaining 
anything more from Rome than bare toleration of their 
opinions. Since the return from Gaéta the mind of 
Pius IX. had undergone that complete change which 
characterised the last thirty years of his pontificate. He 
looked upon the liberal era of his early years as upon a 
delusion which the excesses of the Revolution had now 
dissipated. It was truly a delusion which had won his 
sympathies to the cause of the Italian Federation, for the 
Pope, full of the best intentions, but incapable of planning 
any consistent scheme of reform, had been carried away by 
the sudden intoxication of popularity. The Councillors of 
his liberal Pontificate had, when the ship foundered, to 
bear the brunt of evil days. Gioberti and Rosmini died in 
exile, and no further use was made of Ventura. The 
appointment of Antonelli as Secretary of State was syn- 
onymous with abandoning any idea of reform. Moreover, 
when Jesuits were summoned by special command of the 
Pope, with the grant of dispensations and exceptional 
licenses, and against the will of Roothan, the Father 
General of the Society, to take over the direction of the 
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“ Civilta Cattolica,’ the pontificate of Pius [X. seemed to have 
committed itself to the system of the Society. 

The Pope, who had already asserted his infallibility in the 
Encyclical of 1846, practically enforeed it when before the 
Bishops’ assembly in Rome in 1854, without having inquired 
into their opinion, but also without encountering any oppo- 
sition, he promulgated the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

Germany was the only country in possession of theo- 
logical schools, which, through their connexion with the 
Universities and their controversies with the different 
Church communities, remained in touch with the intel- 
lectual problems and currents of the day. Theologians like 
Mohler, Kuhn, Dollinger, to name but a few, were regarded 
by Protestants as their peers in learning. In a celebrated 
speech, delivered by Dollinger as Rector of the University of 
Munich, he declared theology to be the foundation of all 
science. He proposed as a motto for divines: ‘Theologus 
‘ sum, nihil divini a me alienum puto,’ reminding them that 
the entire history of mankind in all its aspects, the science 
of languages, of antiquity, of anthropology, comparative 
science, of religion, of law, philosophy and its history, 
one and all came within their purview, and would have 
to be brought into harmony by their united efforts. Dél- 
linger himself was, after Mohler’s death, the most prominent 
scholar of Catholic Germany. The scope of his historical 
knowledge was unsurpassed, and having well-nigh reached 
threescore years, he had placed the labour of his life 
at the service of the Church, defending it with such de- 
termination that even he did not escape being accused of 
intolerance. The question as to when Dollinger realised 
how much his views about the past of the Church and 
her mission in the present and future contrasted with the 
system which prevailed at the Vatican since 1850, especially 
in matters relating to Church policy and history, is 
answered by Acton, who tells us that it was during their 
common stay in Rome, in 1857, that his master became 
conscious of the fact. Amid the ruins of the Colosseum, 
one beautiful moonlight night, during a conversation about 
Arnold of Brescia and then about the Temporal Power, 
Dollinger, according to Acton, for the first time showed 
his misgivings. Looking back on the developement of 
events, it must be owned that this perception not merely 
came to him at a comparatively late hour, but also that 
even then it only dawned upon him slowly and by degrees. 
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For those who knew him personally an explanation is 
readily found. Dollinger’s nature was essentially conser- 
vative. If this is not duly considered, it is impossible to rate 
him at his true value. His writings during the fifties support 
this view. In fact, in his book ‘Heidenthum und Judenthum’ 
he was accused of not having distributed light and shadow 
in due proportion. The preface, written in 1857, excludes 
the East Asiatic heathen world with the words: ‘ Brah- 
‘ manism and Buddhism, for many centuries to come, stood 
‘ far aloof from the Christian Church, so that there was no 
‘ contact which on the Christian side could have made any 
‘ deep impression.’ 

His most remarkable work, ‘ Christenthum und Kirche,’ 
by its admirable doctrinal exposition of Eschatology, excul- 
pates him entirely from the accusation that his theology was 
lacking in devotional feeling. Intimate knowledge of his 
school and of its work shows how compatible the independent 
criticism of Déllinger is with the strictest orthodoxy. The 
part dealing with the precedence of Peter offers sufficient 
proof of this. When in 1861, after the Munich lectures 
on Temporal Power, the book, ‘ Kirche und Kirchen, Papst- 
‘thum und Kirchenstaat,’ was written in a few months’ 
time, in defence and explanation of the propositions they 
contained, Dollinger was astonished to find that the book 
encountered such disapproval in Church circles, and as his 
biographer, Dr. Friedrich, worded it, ‘indulged in the 
‘ strangest delusions.’ Looking over these pages at the 
present day his astonishment appears more than justified. 
Newman, the English Tory, and Gladstone, Déllinger’s per- 
sonal friend, were enthusiastic advocates of the Unity of Italy. 
As late as 1861 Dollinger believed in the possibility of an 
Italian federation. He mercilessly condemned the policy of 
Cavour, asking what guarantees a Government could offer 
which united ‘the shameless tyranny of a convention, the 
‘ impertinent sophistry of a lawyer’s administration, and the 
‘ unsparing brutality of government by the sword.’ If he 
declares a united Italian realm to be an impossibility, he 
appeals to the testimony of Balbo, Gioberti, Rosmini and 
Galeotti. With perfect consistency he attacked Bismarck’s 
policy in the same manner as he had done Cavour’s. He 
deplored the war of 1866. His severe condemnation of 
Austria did not prevent him from being an opponent of the 
idea of her exclusion from Germany, nor even, perhaps, from 
remaining friendly to Austrian hegemony. Moreover, even 
after 1870, he was a Bavarian particularist in the sense of 
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defending and guarding the separate rights of Bavaria in 
the Imperial Confederation. His youth, intimately connected 
with the Romantic Movement, his whole life spent in a small 
state, whose people, largely of artistic temperament, took 
little or no heed of the great changes slowly preparing on 
the stage of the world, were circumstances which strengthened 
his own dislike for any interference of a revolutionary kind. 
When he considered enlightened opinion in the Church, and 
his researches into her history, he felt called upon to heal 
existing sores and to influence further developement. His 
controversy with Protestantism had convinced him of the 
necessity of a firmly established ruling authority in the 
Church. In the serene wisdom of old age, he told the 
writer of these lines how much be deplored ‘ having worked 
‘ mischief through excessive zeal,’ but the spirit which had 
inspired his early biography of Luther at all times pre- 
vailed in him ; he aimed at the brightest hope of Christianity, 
the final reunion of all separate creeds. 

The greatest danger which he apprehended was the fact 
that within the pale of the Protestant communion all criteria 
of doctrine in authoritative writings had been given up. 
A generation before the publication of Harnack’s ‘ Essence 
‘ of Christianity’ he predicted the extinction of dogmatic 
principle in German Protestantism. The same methods 
with which Déllinger attacked his opponents prevailed with 
him when he refuted errors which, out of carelessness, 
ignorance, or wilful distortion of facts, had gained credence 
in his own communion. ‘Hippolytus und Kallistus,’ ‘ Die 
‘ Papstfabeln des Mittelalters,’ ‘ Die Beitriige zur politischen, 
‘ kirchlichen und Culturgeschichte der sechs letzten Jahr- 
‘ hunderte,’ had been published before he set forth, in 1863, at 
the Congress of Munich, his theory of the history and duties 
of Catholic theology. On this solemn occasion he was 
imbued with the thought of overcoming the religious dis- 
sensions from which his German Fatherland was suffering. 
If he emphasised the necessity of exposing all the anti- 
Catholic and erroneous elements in the systems of the various 
opponents, he equally reminded Catholic theology of the 
obligation of presenting her own doctrine as a homogeneous 
and organic entity, discriminating between the lasting 
and essential elements and those of a merely occasional, 
temporary, and foreign character. He admonished the 
theologian to recognise in a spirit of humility, love, and self- 
sacrifice, truth and virtue wherever they can be traced, to 
throw no veil over the failings, scandals, and shortcomings 
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of his own side, to replace the medieval analytical method 
by the principle of historical developement and to encounter 
scientific errors with scientific weapons. He insisted on 
the duty of submission to revealed faith, in accordance with 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church, holding that acceptance 
of her claims to dogmatic infallibility was not irreconcilable 
with the freedom indispensable to all intellectual work. 
Should the scholar find himself involved in a conflict 
between his own conclusions and dogma, he is to test his 
inquiry over again, and it is there, and not in the ecclesi- 
astical teaching, that the error will be found. 

When Dollinger assembled his colleagues in Munich to 
discuss within the bounds of obedience the possibilities of 
reviving theology in accordance with the necessities .f the 
times, it was under the impression that the dissension 
caused by his attitude on the question of the Temporal 
Power was overcome, and that the freedom of personal 
opinion on the subject had been conceded. At the Congress 
of Munich it had been possible for the last time to rally 
representatives of opposite tendencies (the leaders of ultra- 
montanism and the followers of Dollinger) in testimony to 
his orthodoxy. The assembly which numbered several 
bishops and separated after having received the Pope’s 
blessing, carried its resolutions, and avoided a conflict of 
antagonistic opinions. Nevertheless the intention of con- 
tinuing the task in the following year had to be abandoned. 
In the month of March, 1864, Pius IX. addressed his 
brief to the Archbishop of Munich. In answer to the con- 
clusions arrived at by the learned assembly, he declared 
that the opinions of Catholic writers were subject to the 
authority of the Roman Congregations, and that it was 
wrong, if not heretical, of them, to refuse compliance with 
the decision of the Congregations. Sir John Acton, having 
been an eye-witness at the Congress, kept the ‘ Home 
‘and Foreign Review’ well informed of its progress. He 
deplored the absence of theologians like Kuhn and Hefele, 
and had the most decided misgivings about the hardly 
concealed hostility of German ultramontane theologians from 
Mainz and Wiirzburg; together with Kuhn, and several 
others, he fully realised that it was only a truce that had 
been concluded at St. Boniface, the Benedictine monastery 
of which the pious and learned Haneberg was then Abbot. 
After the Papal brief, Sir John Acton wrote for his review 
a last article entitled ‘Conflicts with Rome.’ He looked 
back upon the history of the religious controversy of the 
VOL. CXCVII. NO. CCCCIV. LL 
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century within the precincts of the Catholic Church, and 
found it more honest and more dignified to accept the words 
of the brief as they stood than to diminish their importance 
by sophistical argumentation. He writes :— 


‘If the opinions for which submission is claimed were new, or if 
the opposition now signalised were one of which there had hitherto 
been any doubt, a question might have arisen as to the limits of the 
authority of the Holy See over the conscience, and the necessity or 
possibility of accepting the view which it propounds. But no problem 
of this kind has, in fact, presented itself for consideration. The 
differences which are now proclaimed have all along been acknow- 
ledged to exist; and the conductors of this Review are unable to yield 
their assent to the opinions put forward in the Brief. In these 
circumstances there are two courses which it is impossible to take. It 
would be wrong to abandon principles which bave been well con- 
sidered and are sincerely held, and it would also be wrong to assail the 
authority which contradicts them. The principles have not ceased to 
be true, nor the authority to be legitimate, because the two are 
in contradiction. To submit the intellect and conscience without 
examining the reasonableness and justice of the decree, or to reject the 
authority on the ground of its having been abused, would equally be 
a sin—on one side against morals, on the other against faith. The 
conscience cannot be relieved by casting on the administration of 
ecclesiastical discipline the whole responsibility of preserving religious 
truth; nor can it be emancipated by a virtual apostasy. For the 
Church is neither a despotism in which the convictions of the faithful 
possess no power of expressing themselves and no means of exercising 
a legitimate control, nor is it an organised anarchy where the judicial 
and administrative powers are destitute of that authority which is con- 
ceded to them in civil society—the authority which commands submis- 
sion even where it cannot impose a conviction of the righteousness of his 
acts. There is no lack of periodical publications representing science 
apart from religion, or religion apart from science. The distinctive feature 
of ‘The Home and Foreign Review’ has been that it has attempted to 
exhibit the two in union.... That amity and sympathy the 
enemies of the Church refuse to admit, and her friends have not 
learned to understand. Long disowned by a large part of our 
Episcopate, they are now rejected by the Holy See. Warned by the 
language of the Brief, I will not provoke ecclesiastical authority to a 
more explicit repudiation of doctrines which are necessary to secure 
its influence upon the advance of modern science. But I will sacrifice 
the existence of this Review to the defence of its principles, in order 
that I may combine the obedience which is due to legitimate ecclesi- 
astical authority with an equally conscientious maintenance of the 
rightful and necessary liberty of thought. It is to the prospect of 
that developement of Catholic learning, which is too powerful to be 
arrested or repressed, that I would direct the thoughts of those who 
are tempted to yield either to a malignant joy or an unjust despondency 
at the language of the Holy See. If the spirit of this Review really 
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animates those whose sympathy it enjoyed, neither their principles, 
nor their confidence, nor their hopes will be shaken by its extinction. 
It was but a partial and temporary embodiment of an imperishable 
idea, the faint reflection of a light which still lives and burns in the 
hearts of the silent thinkers of the Church.’ 


Sir John Acton was thirty years old when he retired from 
the struggle, having once for all firmly established his stand- 
point. When Rome retaliated by the publication of the 
‘Syllabus’ he had nothing further to say to the public. 
His natural reserve, his respect for the sacred convictions of 
others, prevented him from speaking about his own religious 
opinions. On one occasion he broke through this rule in 
a conversation with Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, a refined 
and highly cultured intellectual eclectic, who is capable of 
appreciating in Catholicism its aspect of mystical devotion. 
It was in a conversation with him, in 1864, that Acton made 
the following statement :— 


‘I am not conscious that I ever in my life held the slightest shadow 
of a doubt about any dogma of the Catholic Church.’ ‘That state- 
ment,’ continues Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, ‘coming as it did from 
a man who had read everything worth reading in the remotest way 
bearing upon the controversies between his own and other forms of 
faith, who was a profound theologian, as well as a profound historian 
and philosopher, was the most remarkable ever made to me by a 
human being. Of its absolute sincerity, however, I am as certain as 
I could be of anything. His mind worked in a way totally incompre- 
hensible to me.’ 


A frank opinion, which might apply to Catholics in general, 
and which is most probably shared by all who, standing 
aloof from the spiritual life of the Church, only see the 
struggle which cannot be spared even her children, and who 
have not experienced the power of grace which binds them 
to her in constant love. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
noted another characteristic remark of his friend :—‘ I once 
‘asked him, “If you wanted to convert N.... or me to the 
‘* Catholic faith, what would youdo?” “TI would give you,” 
‘ he replied, “‘ some books and leave you to yourself.” “ What 
‘© would the first be?” I said. “ Rothe’s Ethic,” he replied.’ 

At the end of the fifties Sir John Acton had settled at 
Aldenham, the family seat in Shropshire, and from 1859 to 
1864 represented Carlow in Parliament. Like all English 
Catholics he belonged to the Whig party, and in 1865 he 
stood for Bridgnorth, a small constituency which then 
existed near Aldenham. On that occasion he assured the 
electors that he represented not the body, but the spirit, of 
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the Church of Rome. He was elected, but was unseated on 
petition, and thus his career in the House of Commons 
came to a close. He was not a speaker who could move 
a popular political assembly; neither then nor later did 
success attend his subtle distinctions in the appreciation 
of things of daily political occurrence. ‘Nobody agrees 
‘ with me, and I agree with no one,’ he once told a friend. 
From his youth his interest had been given to religious and 
historical problems. In 1865 Sir John Acton married a 
Bavarian lady, the eldest daughter of Count Arco-Valley. 
Domestic happiness never estranged him from his work. 
One son and three daughters survive him. In these years 
he gave some lectures at Bridgnorth, one of which, on the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, was most remarkable for its 
knowledge and lucidity. At about the same time, in 1867, 
he was connected with and wrote regularly for a weekly 
paper, ‘The Chronicle.’ He followed closely all contem- 
porary events, continued his previous literary work, and 
wrote articles which, although they were not signed, were at 
once recognised ashis. While it lasted, the ‘Chronicle ’ was 
unique of its kind. When it was discontinued, and its 
editor took over the ‘ North British Review,’ Acton wrote 
for that periodical until 1872, when it ceased to appear. 
For many years he was the intimate friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone, an intimacy largely due to their common interest in 
religious problems, and which increased with time. In the 
first number, the ‘North British Review’ adhered to the 
Liberal programme at the very moment when the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of Ireland, a great act of legislative 
justice, appeared to him to be 


‘no isolated fact, but an indication of a change which is beginning to 
affect all the nations of Christendom and bears witness to the ccn- 
sciousness that political obligation is determined, not by arbitrary 
maxims of expediency, but by definite and consistent principles. 
The political connexion which, in spite of many errors and short- 
comings, has been identified with the developement of our constitu- 
tional liberties, and with the advance of science in our legislation, has 
entered on a new phase of its existence. And it follows a wise and 
sesolute leader, at whose call the nation has risen, for the first time in 
nistory, to the full height of its imperial vocation. . . . The advance 
of religious knowledge is signalised by a successive transfer of 
questions from the region of denominational controversy to the 
sphere of scientific discussion ; and so far as they occupy this sphere 
they can be adequately treated, like other metaphysical and historical 
subjects, without the necessity of assuming or denying the postulates 
of confessional theology. The Review will not enter the arena in 
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which ecclesiastical systems contend. It will labour in the field of 
that religious science which exists apart from the conflict of Churches, 
and can be studied and promoted without immediate reference to their 
claims.’ 


With the avowed intention of illustrating the complete 
practical freedom of research, Sir John Acton wrote as a 
first contribution to the Review his essay on the ‘ Massacre 
‘ of St. Bartholomew.’ His subtle enquiry into the question 
of Premeditation found various opponents, among others 
H. Baumgarten. The article was translated into Italian 
by T. Gar, who, being a Director of the Venetian Archives, 
was able to add new information, and Acton’s opinion was 
strengthened that an understanding with Rome on the 
expediency of the massacre of the Huguenots, if not an 
absolute certainty, was nevertheless a strong probability. 

Such questions as these were driven into the background 
by the interest awakened in the coming Council. Everybody 
knew why the Catholic Episcopate had really been sum- 
| moned to Rome. Of all the writings for or against the 
| doctrine of Infallibility, none created a greater sensation 
; than a book by Janus, ‘ The Pope and the Council,’ which 
attacked the Papal claims. In 1869 the ‘North British 
‘ Review’ published an unsigned article bearing on the 





; subject. Its author declared :— 
l ‘the attempt to establish the infallibility of the Pope by decree of 
2 a General Council was a phase of controversy which the internal 
. disputes of the Church of Rome have made almost inevitable. The 
: Catholic opposition in its several forms, national in Italy, scientific in 
‘ Germany, liberal in France, has uniformly been directed against one 
or other of the Papal claims. At the same time, this infallibility is 
already a received doctrine with a considerable fraction of the 
0 Catholics. In various ways the bishops are largely committed. Since 
“ the revival of provincial synods their acts have been sent to Rome for 
y approval, and many of them have asserted their belief in the Papal 
.. infallibility. In 1854 the Episcopate allowed the Pope to proclaim a 
t- new dogma to the Church. In 1862 they almost unanimously pro- 
- nounced in favour of the Temporal Power. In 1864 they accepted 
as the Syllabus. In 1867 they assured the Pope that they were ready 
d to believe whatever he should teach them. It will probably appear 
* that the question of expediency is the only one which will be fairly 
56 submitted to be affirmed or rejected by the Council.’ 
of From such a state of things the author inferred that the 
he bishops who, like the German Episcopate at Fulda, agreed 
* that it would be better for the Church if the question were 


= not raised, and in the same document declared that no 
serious difference of opinion disturbs the unanimity of the 
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Catholic Episcopate, must be capable of doing stranger 
things at Rome. He calls it manifestly possible that a 
Council, summoned under such circumstances, may proclaim 
that Catholicism must stand or fall with the infallibility of 
the Pope. On the other hand, no charge is more strenuously 
repelled by intelligent Catholics than that their faith is 
subject to be changed at will by the authorities of their 
Church, and that they may be called upon to believe to- 
morrow what they deny to-day. On the answer to this 
question, even more than on the deliberations of the bishops 
at Rome, the future of their cause depends. An answer to 
it has at last been given, and given with such force and dis- 
tinctness tkat it cannot be forgotten or recalled. With 
regard to the testimony of the first centwies, Janus asserts 
more definitely and with deeper learning facts which were 
already known. The great problem is to explain how it 
came to pass that the ancient constitution of the Church 
was swept away, and another system substituted, contrary 
to it in principle, in spirit, and in action, and by what grada- 
tions the present claim arose. The history of this trans- 
formation is the great achievement of the book. The 
reviewer adopts its conclusions with regard to the history 
of the assertion of the Papal power from the middle of the 
ninth to that of the sixteenth century. He finds ‘ Janus’ 
reluctant to tread on this later ground. The Council of 
Trent occupies only two or three pages. He constantly 
speaks of the Jesuits, without any qualification, as the 
supporters of the opinions in question, because Jesuits con- 
duct the journal that chieily promotes them. But the 
‘ Civilta Cattolica’ is the organ of the Vatican, not of the 
Society, and there is no small number of Jesuits who 
heartily deplore its tendency, and are incapable of imitating 
its intellectual demoralisation. The author tells us that he 
hopes for a great reform in the Catholic Church, but he 
does not describe the reform he desires. The preface in- 
forms us that the book is not the work of one author only. 
But those parts of the volume which have engaged the 
reviewer's attention betray a single hand. 


‘It is evident that he who wrote them is a friend of the late 
Mohler. He censures by name several Catholic writers who have 
imagined that the false decretals made ro change in the constitution 
of the Church ; and of all recent writers the one whose error on this 
point is most flagrant and notorious is Mohler; yet his name is 
omitted. Mihler compared the preservation of the faith in the 
Church to the preservation of the language in a nation. This ex- 
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planation comes very near to the idea of indefectibility, as the author 
appears to understand it. Méhler, on the other hand, never adopted 
the theory of Developement, which has since been naturalised in 
Germany by Déllinger in a work which the author quotes. But the 
theory is entirely ignored throughout the volume. And this, in the 
judgement of many who most heartily sympathise with the main 
spirit of the book, will appear the one point in which it has failed to 
maintain its position in the very front rank of science.’ 


On another occasion the author, by his personal judge- 
ment on the question, fills the gap relating to the Council 
of Trent, the treatment of which he criticised in the work of 
‘ Janus ’ :— 

‘The Council of Trent impressed on the Church the stamp of an 
intolerant age, and perpetuated by its decrees the spirit of an austere 
immorality. The ideas embodied in the Roman Inquisition became 
characteristic of a system which obeyed expediency by submitting to 
indefinite modification, but underwent no change of principle. Three 
centuries have so changed the world that the maxims with which the 
Church resisted the Reformation have become her weakness and her 
reproach, and that which arrested her decline now arrests her pro- 
gress. To break effectually with that tradition and eradicate its 
influence, nothing less is required than an authority equal to that by 
which it was imposed. The Vatican Council was the first sufficient 
occasion which Catholicism has enjoyed to reform, remodel, and adapt 
the work of Trent. This idea was present among the motives which 
caused it to be summoned. It was apparent that two systems which 
cannot be reconciled were about to contend at the Council ; but the 
extent and force of the reforming spirit were unknown.’ 


In the month of October, 1869, Sir John Acton had 
occasion to test the power of this spirit of reform. Mgr. 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orléans, and Doéllinger met at 
Herrnsheim, the Dalberg country seat on the Rhine. 

The bishop was an old friend of the family; Renan, who 
had been educated by him at the seminary, bears testimony 
to the charm of his character. All his strength had been 
spent in the controversies of the hour ; a pleasing and easy 
writer, he had composed a series of pamphlets, chiefly ou 
education and in defence of classical studies, which were 
being attacked by short-sighted opponents. He defended the 
Syllabus, trying to weaken and restrict its bearing, and saved 
the Temporal Power by a political opposition, which induced 
Napoleon III. to make concessions in the hopes of securing 
the sympathies of the clerical party. Notwithstanding these 
endeavours, Dupanloup sought to separate his opportunism 
from the ultramontane system. This proved to be an illusion 
due to the internal feebleness of liberal Catholicism, always 
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prone to mistake sympathies for principles. In fact, it was 
but the difference of tone and the benevolent inclination to 
recognise all that was good in their time which distinguished 
these so-called liberal Catholics from the school of Veuillot. 
Yet that school was odious to Dupanloup, and it was to 
combat these views that, together with Montalembert, 
he called into life the ‘Correspondant.’ In the autumn 
of 1869, the periodical refused to publish Montalembert’s 
‘L’Espagne et la Liberté.’ It was the final severance from 
the policy of opportunism, and during his last illness he 
bore a sincere testimony to the facts of history. It was too 
late. The French Catholics, who continued to practise 
their religion, either fell into complete apathy or else they 
blindly followed the principles of passive obedience with 
which they had been imbued. The clergy were trained in 
the seminaries with manuals compiled in accordance with 
the ultramontane system. Montalembert alone gave his 
adhesion to the Lay Congress of Coblenz and to the German 
programme, in which the Latin world in general had 
shown no signs of interest. Both Maret, bishop i. p., and 
the Oratorian Gratry, who had referred to the Gallican 
doctrine now in such disfavour, had been stigmatised as 
apostates. Having returned to Orleans after his stay at 
Herrnsheim and a visit to his friend Montalembert, Dupan- 
loup took leave of his diocese in a letter which touched but 
lightly on the learned questions concerning the Papal 
infallibility, but described the objections to the definition as 
being of such a kind that they could not be overcome. 

Lord Acton—as he now was, having been made a peer 
by Mr. Gladstone—went to Rome for the opening of the 
Council, fully convinced of the hopelessness of the impend- 
ing struggle, and realising how difficult it would be for a 
minority divided in itself, composed not only of opponents 
in principle to the dogma, but chiefly of opportunists, to 
resist the serried phalanx summoned to support the claim 
of Rome. Naturally enough, he was attracted by the charm 
with which learning, talent, eloquence, and enthusiasm had 
encircled the cause of the minority. With the archbishops 
Rauscher of Vienna, Kenrick of St. Louis, Conolly of Halifax, 
Darboy of Paris, Schwarzenberg of Prague, with the bishops 
Strossmayer, Hefele, Place and others, he could hardly bring 
himself to doubt the repeated solemn protests against regu- 
lations fatal to the freedom of the assembly, or the sincerity 
of the assurances not to yield. The minority seemed to 

adhere firmly to the resolution to reject as invalid any doctrine 
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which should not be passed by unanimous consent. In any 
case, Lord Acton agreed with the view and with the tactics 
of Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, for he writes :— 


‘The Archbishop of Paris had taken no hostile step in reference to 
the Council, but he was feared the most of all the men expected at 
Rome. The Pope had refused to make him a Cardinal, and had 
written to him a letter of reproof such as has seldom been received 
by a bishop. It was felt that he was hostile, not episodically to a 
single measure, but to the peculiar spirit of this pontificate. He had 
none of the conventional prejudices and assumed antipathies which 
are congenial to the hierarchical mind. He was without pathos or 
affectation, and he had good sense, a perfect temper, and an intoler- 
able wit. It was characteristic of him that he made the Syllabus an 
occasion to impress moderation on the Pope: “ Your blame has 
power, O Vicar of Jesus-Christ, but your blessing is more potent 
still. God has raised you to the Apostolic See between the two halves 
of the century, that you may absolve the one and inaugurate the 
other. Be it yours to reconcile reason with faith, liberty with 
authority, politics with the Chusch. From the height of that triple 
majesty with which religion, age, and misfortune adorn you, all that 
you do and all that you say reaches far, to disconcert or to encourage 
the nations, Give them from your large priestly heart one word to 


amnesty the past, to reassure the present, and to open the horizons of 
the future.”’ 


‘The Archbishop of Paris it was who exacted a promise 
‘that the idea of proclaiming the dogma by acclamation 
‘ should not be attempted. . . . He made it known that one 
‘ hundred bishops were ready, if a surprise was intended, to 
‘ depart from Rome, and to carry away the Council, as he 
* said, in the soles of their shoes.’ 

This took place at the end of December. Lord Acton 
had undertaken to report on the daily progress of events, 
and this was done in correspondence chiefly with Mr. Glad- 
stone and Dollinger, the most important part of which was 
published under the title of ‘ Quirinusbriefe,’ and appeared 
originally in the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.’ In two essays in 
the ‘ North British Review’ in 1869-70, ‘The Pope and the 
* Council,’ and ‘The Vatican Council,’ which latter was 
translated into German in 1871, Lord Acton gave a com- 
plete and coherent rendering of the great historical events 
marked by the different phases of the Council, affording 
the most valuable and trustworthy information about the 
actors in the great drama, the attitude of the Curia, of the 
States, and of their diplomatic representatives. His illu- 
sions, if he ever had any, were very short-lived. He agrees 
with Manning, who considered the cause of the opposition 
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as lost, when, on April 24, the Supplement to the first 
Decree was accepted :— 

‘It was an admonition that the constitutions and decrees 
‘of the Holy See must be observed, even when they pro- 
‘scribe opinions not actually heretical.’ Lord Acton 
writes :— 


‘They might conceivably contrive to bind and limit dogmatic 
infallibility with conditions so stringent as to evade many of the 
objections taken from the examples of history; but in requiring sub- 
mission to Papal decrees on matters, not articles of faith, they were 
approving that of which they knew the character, they were confirm- 
ing without let or question a power they saw in daily exercise, they 
were investing with new authority the existing bulls, and giving un- 
qualitied sanction to the Inquisition and the Index, to the murder of 
heretics and the deposing of kings. They approved what they were 
called on to reform, and solemnly blessed with their lips what their 
hearts knew to be accursed. . . . No proclamation of false doctrines 
could be so great a disaster as the weakness of faith which would 
prove that the power of recovery, the vital force of Catholicism, was 
extinct in the Episcopate.’ 


Six weeks after the definition of July 18, Lord Acton 
published his ‘Sendschreiben an einen deutschen Bischof,’ 
which was inspired by the same feeling. He demanded an 
explanation of the attitude of the bishops of the minority, 
and an indication of the line of conduct which he himself 
was to follow. He quoted all the sayings by which tLey were 
bound to persevere in their opposition ; he referred to all the 
protests they had raised against the violation of the rights 
of the minority in favour of moral unanimity and not of 
majority. He speaks of the Fulda Pastoral, of the January 
address, finally of the address of July 17, in which the oppo- 
sition had declared their opinion to have remained unaltered, 
and even to have become confirmed after the close of the 
debate. He wonders how it is possible that one of those who 
signed the address should have drawn a distinction between 
the bishops and the Christians. By these words he refers 
to Melchers, Archbishop of Cologne, who, at the assembly—- 
where the last grave steps which remained to be taken 
were finally discussed—had said, ‘ Before the sanction of the 
‘ Papal confirmation we are bishops and in duty bound to 
‘ vote in accordance with our conscience and our convic- 
‘tions. From the moment this confirmation has been 
‘ given, we are only Christians, and owe to the world the 
‘example of humble submission to the verdict rendered 
‘by the Church.’ Had the minority and the bishops, at 
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this late hour, arrived at a similar conclusion? Were 
they now willing to accept as being the true doctrine and 
law of the Church the very opposite of what so far they 
had upheld? In that case they surely would wish to 
obliterate the cause of offence. If now priests and laymen 
refuse to accept the decrees, it is owing to their example, 
and it is merely the echo of their own words. The move- 
ment obeys the impulse first given by them. They, as the 
originators, are also its natural leaders. It is entirely 
dependent on their attitude whether the defence of the 
ancient ecclesiastical organisation will keep within legal 
bounds and limit itself to the end of preservation, or 
whether Catholic learning will be driven to take up a strife 
which would end fatally in being directed against the 
representatives of ecclesiastical authority. 

This letter was left to be answered by the events. In 
Germany, Lord Acton rejoiced at the victory of German 
arms. Rome had intended to seek in a strengthened 
spiritual power a compensation for the impending loss of 
the Temporal Power. On September 18 the end came. In 
1871 an understanding with the opposition in the Church 
had to be arrived at. It wasasad year. Isolated and for- 
saken, theologians and priests were given the choice of 
making their submission or being excommunicated. 
Déllinger, having been driven by the Archbishop of Munich 
to a declaration on the Vatican decrees, was put under the 
ban in the month of April. Nearly simultaneously the most 
liberal and clear-sighted dignitary of the Catholic Church, 
Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, fell under the bullets of the 
Communards, having heroically refused a deliverance which 
would have separated him from his fellow-sufferers. Glorious 
victories, followed by the conclusion of peace, had firmly 
established the newly founded German Empire. But the 
year had hardly elapsed when the ‘ Culturkampf’ broke out. 
In 1869 Bismarck had refused to take any part in the 
Roman events, on the plea that Prussia adhered to the 
principle of entire freedom in Church matters, and with 
equal determination he objected to any encroachment in 
matters concerning the State. Now he abandoned this 
clearly defined legal position and proceeded to attack. The 
fatal error of putting on a par Catholicism in Germany with 
the ultramontanism which was then opposed to the new 
Federation, and to challenge it by an illegal en¢roachment 
on ecclesiastical domain, riveted the Centrum together. 
Moreover, the Liberal party, having renounced its principles 
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and sanctioned measures born of a spirit of persecution, 
lost its footing. The minor elements of political opposition 
united under the religious flag. From that time the political 
centre of gravity in Germany was transferred to the party 
which forced the Government to retreat, and which to the 
present day rules its Parliamentary life by a closely set 
majority. 

Manning had returned to England from Rome in 1870, 
strange to say, sadly disappointed. It was in vain that he 
exerted his influence in favour of a struggle for the 
restoration of the Temporal Power. In vain he had tried to 
impose his theory of inspiration and the wording of the 
decree as he desired it to be—that is to say, the declaration 
of the papal infallibility ‘separated from the Church.’ In 
England controversy remained silent until the year 1874. 
In the month of November an article by Mr. Gladstone in 
the ‘Contemporary Review’ appeared. It was called ‘The 
‘ Vatican decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance.’ His 
argument was substantially as follows :— 


‘The Catholics obtained emancipation by declaring that they were 
in every sense of this term loyal and faithful subjects of the realm, 
and that Papal infallibility was not a dogma of their Church. Later 
events, having falsified one declaration, have disturbed the stability of 
the other ; and the problem, therefore, arises whether the authority 
which has annulled the profession of faith made by the Catholics 
would not be competent to change their conceptions of political duty.’ 


At the time, Lord Acton expressed his opinion that Mr. 
Gladstone’s line was the result of his Catholic tendencies, 
and shewed a reaction not against essentials, but against 
increased difficulties which alone separated him from Catho- 
licism. Nevertheless, he feared that Mr. Gladstone’s words 
would revive passionate animosity against the Catholics. 
Yet, shortly before the disestablishment of the Church in 
Ireland, the oath, which was offensive to Catholics, had been 
repealed, and Acton knew that Mr. Gladstone was determined 
to treat them with impartial justice. Having fruitlessly tried 
to stop the publication of the pamphlet, Lord Acton did not 
disguise his intention of answering it. He did so in letters 
to the ‘Times’ of November 8, 13, and 21, and of Decem- 
ber 12, 1874. Completely setting aside all questions con- 
nected with the events of 1870, and from a much higher 
level, he looked back upon the developement of the history 
of the Church, and the misrepresentation of religious ideas 
inseparably connected with it. Some years later Lord Acton 
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wrote in German a memorable passage on controversies 
of that kind, which makes his meaning clear. He says :— 


‘Irgendwo unter Katholiken giebt es eine Anschauung von der 
Religion, die unsittlich ist. Die Unsittlichkeit besteht darin, dass man 
glaubt, die Siinde hire auf, Siinde zu sein, wenn sie fiir die Zwecke der 
Kirche begangen wird. Raub ist nicht Raub, Liige nicht Liige, Mord 
nicht Mord, wenn sie durch religiése Autoritiiten oder Interessen 
sanktionirt sind. Personen, die durch Wort und That solche Sanktion 
erteilen, werden dennoch als Muster der Heiligkeit, als sichere iihrer 
und Beispiele aufgestellt und anerkannt. Es soll natiirlich nicht von 
Menschen gesprochen werden, die subjektiven Versuchungen nach- 
gebend, zur Gottlosigkeit hinneigen, sondern von solchen, die vielleicht 
durchaus rein und musterhaft im Privatleben, eine gewisse Ausnahme 
zulassen in Sachen, wo die Kirche leiden oder gewinnen kann. 

Es ist wohl unbestritten dass eine solche Lehre nicht zur Seligkeit 
fiihrt, dass sie nicht Irthum, sondern Siinde, nicht getiihrlich, sondern 
titlich ist. 

Wir haben da einen viel schlimmeren Gegner als den Protestan- 
tismus, weil Protestantismus mit der strengsten Moral sich vertriigt 
und weil diese Richtung eben die Quelle der Wahrheit, die Heil- 
mittel der Kirche vergiftet. Diese Richtung hat sich aber—faktisch, 
historisch—ausgebildet im Zusammenhang mit dem Papstthum. Ohne 
auf die Griinde einzugehen, es ist die Riicksicht auf die Piipste welche 
sie stiirkt. 

Ich verwerfe desswegen das Papstthum nicht, wie mir Ludwig XV 
die Monarchie oder Marat die Republik nicht verdirbt. Nur will ich 
nie aus den Augen lassen, dass es eine Macht ist, welche leicht in jene 
oben genannte Theorie ausartet, der grisste Segen oder das Verderben 
der Menschheit werden kann. 

Nun sehe ich aber Manner, die eine so bedingte Bewunderung 
verwerfen, die die Piipste quand méme vertheidigen, auf Grund jener 
Theorie, dass man liigen und morden darf zur Khre Gottes. Solche 
Miinner scheinen mir fluchwiirdig im hichsten Grad, mehr als die 
gemeinen Verbrecher, weil sie die Religion selbst verwenden, um die 
Seelen zu verderben. Ich scheide alle jene Fiille aus, worauf der 
Vorwand der Unwissenheit anwendbar ist. Ich rede weder von 
ungebildeten Leuten noch von unbekannten Dingen.’ 


This was the train of thought which inspired his answer 
to Mr. Gladstone; the essence of it is condensed in the 
following sentences :— 


‘The doctrines against which you are contending did not begin with 
the Vatican Council. At the time when the Catholic oath was 
repealed the Pope had the same right and power to excommunicate 
those who denied his authority to depose princes that he possesses now. 
The writers most esteemed at Rome held that doctrine as an article of 
faith; a modern Pontiff has affirmed that it cannot be abandoned 
without taint of heresy, and that those who questioned and restricted 
his authority in temporal matters were worse than those who rejected 
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it in spirituals, and accordingly men suffered death as others did for 
blasphemy and atheism. The recent decrees have neither increased the 
penalty nor made it more easy to inflict. 

‘This is the true answer to your appeal. Your indictment would 
be more just if it was more complete. If you pursue the inquiry 
further, you will find graver matter than all you have enumerated. 
And then I think you will admit that your Catholic countrymen 
cannot be fairly called on to account for every particular of a system 
which has never come before them in its integrity, or for opinions 
whose existence among divines they would be exceedingly reluctant 
to believe.’ 


Against the erroneous assumption that Catholics, as a 
body, had ever adopted the extreme views which had 
sprung up in their midst, and which had been applied by 
authority, Lord Acton summoned a formidable array of 
facts. The Irish did not shrink from resisting the arms of 
Henry II., though two popes had given him dominion over 
them. They fought against William III., although the 
Pope had given him sufficient support in his expedition. 
Even James II., when he could not get a mitre for Petre, 
reminded Innocent that people could be very good Catholics 
and yet do without Rome. Philip Il. was excommunicated 
and deprived, but he despatched his army against Rome 
with full concurrence of the Spanish divines. Little fellow- 
ship of confidence is possible between a man who recognises 
the common principles of morality as we find them in the 
overwhelming mass of the writers of the Catholic Church 
and one who, on learning that the murder of a Protestant 
sovereign (Queen Elizabeth) has been inculcated by a saint 
(Pius V.), or the slaughter of Protestant subjects approved 
by a Pope (Gregory XIII.), sets himself to find a new inter- 
pretation of the Decalogue. It is not the unpropitious 
times only, but the very nature of things that protects 
Catholicism from the consequences of such theories. Called 
upon to furnish the means of testing his statements, Lord 
Acton complied with the appeal in order to repel the charge 
that a faithful narrative of undogmatic history could involve 
conflict with the teaching or authority of the Church, ‘ whose 
‘ communion is dearer to me than life.’ He entreated those 
whose feelings of reverence and love were unhappily wounded 
by what he had said, to ask themselves seriously the ques- 
tion whether the laws of the Inquisition are or are not a 
scandal and a sorrow to their souls. 


‘It would be well [he concluded] if men had never fallen into the 
temptation of suppressing truth and encouraging error for the better 
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security of religion. Our Church stands, and our faith should stand, 
not on the virtues of men, but on the surer ground of an institution 
and a guidance that are divine. I should dishonour and betray the 
Church if I entertained a suspicion that the evidence of religion could 
be weakened or the authority of councils sapped by a knowledge of the 
facts with which I have been dealing, or of others which are not less 
grievous or less certain, because they remain untold,’ 


These letters produced an immense impression. Newman 
wrote to congratulate him on his moderation and to say 
that historical truth must be given entirely and undisguised. 
From London and then from Rome, where he was made a 
cardinal, Archbishop Manning addressed three letters to 
Lord Acton, which were never published. In his answers 
he did not retract any of his statements, on the contrary, 
in the most courteous tone he denied his opponent the 
right of exacting any particular explanation on his part, 
as he had avoided the dogmatic question. The controversy 
ended in a declaration, which satisfied his Bishop—Browne 
of Shrewsbury—who, like Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, testi- 
fied to Lord Acton’s orthodoxy, while regretting that facts 
which were true had been made the subject of public dis- 
cussion. Manning refrained from extreme measures: he 
had to deal with a man who combined prudence with firm- 
ness, subtlety of mind with perfect Christian truthfulness, 
and who was resolved and prepared to fight for his soul. 
‘ We are Catholics,’ he said at that time, ‘because we hold 
‘the Catholic Church to be the true one. Would it still 
‘mean being Catholics if we sacrificed truth to remaining 
‘in communion with her?’ The ‘ Letters to the Times’ 
remained Lord Acton’s final statement of opinion in public 
controversy. He left it to the defenders of the system 
which he condemned to establish concordance between their 
views and the laws of morality which to him were every- 
thing in the Church. 

In a ‘ Letter to the Dake of Norfolk’ Newman had con. 
tended against Mr. Gladstone. In the month of April, 
1875, Lord Acton wrote to a friend :— 


‘The German Bishops have repudiated the Vatican doctrine that 
the Pope absorbs the authority of bishops in every diocese, and they 
have not only been approved by the Pope, but he has declared that 
there is nothing new or changed in the Church. Stated in this con- 
nection, his words are a virtual acknowledgement of the rule of faith, 
and preclude all interpretations that are inconsistent with tradition. 
Newman’s declaration on the authority of conscience necessarily 
implies that one may not build up one’s system on forgeries, or 
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omissions, or forced constructions, and the results that can be obtained 
subject to this rule are such as none can quarrel about. So that 
Gladstone’s attack has certainly helped to produce a momentary re- 
action. It may not be voluntary, or sincere, or lasting, and it is 
certainly ambiguous and capable of being explained away, like other 
things, but it is a sign of what I have always said, that the way out of 
the scrape will yet be found in insisting on the authority of tradition 
as the only lawful rule of interpretation.’ 


Lord Acton had certain affinities with Erasmus—the 
cosmopolitan culture, the thirst for knowledge—the subtle 
and occasionally ironical evaluation of human things. He 
also started from the principle that to disseminate as widely 
as possible the civilising influence of knowledge was the 
surest way of raising the moral standard. Acton’s political 
convictions were intimately connected with this general 
view, and the principles of freedom and equality to which he 
firmly adhered naturally directed his sympathies into a 
liberal channel. To the end he remained the friend and 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, confident that he was called 
upon to carry these principles into effect. Lord Acton had 
been denied that gift of eloquence which exercises imme- 
diate influence over an assembly, and carries such weight in 
parliamentary life. His influence was exerted in his con- 
versations and his correspondence. Lord Acton’s corre- 
spondence with Mr. Gladstone for twenty-five years formed 
a nearly unbroken chain. Were it to see the light, would 
it justify the opinion of Matthew Arnold? ‘ Gladstone,’ he 
used to say, ‘influences all round him but Acton; it is 
‘ Acton who influences Gladstone.’ And, again, when all 
other information failed him, he would suggest, ‘ We must 
‘ask Acton.’ Ata grave crisis in 1873, when the peace of 
Europe was again threatened, Lord Granville sought and 
obtained Lord Acton’s advice. The extraordinary know- 
ledge of the situation shown on that occasion gave rise to 
the thought of sending him as Ambassador to Berlin. He 
did not follow up the idea, and showed then, as afterwards, 
a perfectly consistent disregard for worldly advantages and 
honours. Academical distinctions alone gave him real 
satisfaction. After having put the historical question, ‘Is 
‘ there no Dalberg present?’ the Munich University was the 
first, in 1872, to confer upon him the dignity of Doctor 
H.C. of Philosophy: Oxford, which had closed its gates to 
the student, in 1889 made the experienced teacher a D.C.L.; 
Cambridge followed in 1888 with the LL.D. All Souls 
elected him in 1890 to an honorary Fellowship. From 
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1892 to 1895 he filled the office of Lord-in-Waiting, and 
charmed the Queen and the Court by the brilliancy and 
ease of a social intercourse and conversational gifts which 
were the delight of his friends. He seemed at once to 
acknowledge the right of other literary men to profit by his 
intellectual wealth, and it may truly be said of him that he 
gave like a king. We know many and curious instances in 
point. Whenever a manuscript or a book was submitted 
to him for criticism and advice, he would examine the facts 
in the minutest details. Even when literary references were 
not at hand, his unfailing memory supplied every name and 
enabled him to correct every date; his objections were so 
considerately expressed, his differences of opinion so care- 
fully and elaborately stated, that the author found entirely 
new lights thrown on his subject, and the work came out 
changed and improved under his masterly touch. Of such 
w scholar the greatest achievements were expected. One 
day—it was in 1890—he himself wrote in a jesting tone, 
while engaged on the Essay ‘ Dollinger as an historian’: 
‘ Et puis je croyais que, n’écrivant rien, je passais 4 ses yeux 
‘ pour avoir étudié moins que je l’ai fait, et qu’il ne prenait 
‘pas toujours fort au sérieux ce qui était le résultat d’un 
* bien long et bien rude travail.’ 

It need hardly be said that Dr. Déllinger had the pro- 
foundest admiration for Lord Acton’s learning and the in- 
exhaustible store of his knowledge. But early in his life 
Newman foretold that this vast erudition would paralyse 
his powers asa writer. From 1875 till his nomination to 
the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Cambridge 
in 1895, the contributions of Lord Acton to historical 
research remained limited to various essays and two lectures, 
and to the end of his life he never wrote a book. The 
enumeration of work printed under his name remains but 
small. It is all the more noteworthy that he influenced 
the methods of research and the thoughts of men more 
than the famous authors of celebrated works. To those who 
meditated upon his words, ‘ the impression was left that he 
‘wrote from a higher level of knowledge, and that he had 
‘it in his power to support or to demolish more than he 
‘ thought appropriate to the present purpose.’ This judge- 
ment, expressed in the tribute to his memory in the ‘ English 
‘ Historical Review,’ which he started in 1886, explains one 
part of his influence. The greater success which he achieved 
is due to the elevation of his moral teaching, to the ethical 
force of a doctrine supported by the power of learning and 
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by the example of a noble and consistent life. His lectures 
on ‘The History of Freedom in Antiquity’ and ‘The 
‘ History of Freedom in Christianity,’ delivered to the 
members of the Bridgnorth Institute in February and 
May, 1877, are an instance in point. They presume an 
intimate knowledge of antiquity, of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church, of the Middle Ages and of modern 
times, and give in twenty-four pages in quarto the contents 
of many volumes. It was then that, addressing his hearers 
in a small town, he spoke the momentous and memorable 
words :— 


‘ We are not so much concerned with the dead letters of edicts and 
of statutes as with the living thoughts of men.’ . . ‘It would be easy 
to point out a paragraph in St. Augustine, or a sentence of Grotius 
that outweighs in influence the acts of fifty parliaments; and our case 
owes more to Cicero and Seneca, to Vinet and Tocqueville than to the 
laws of Lycurgus or the Five Codes of France.’ 


He gave his definition of freedom :— 


‘ By liberty I mean the assurance that every man shall be protected 
in doing what he believes his duty, against the influence of authority 
and majorities, custom and opinion. The State is competent to assign 
duties and draw the line between good and evil only in its own im- 
mediate sphere. Beyond the limit of things necessary for its well- 
being, it can only give indirect help to fight the battle of life, by pro- 
moting the influences which prevail against temptation—religion, 
education, and the distribution of wealth. The most certain test by 
which we judge whether a country is really free, is the amount of 
security enjoyed by minorities. . . . Liberty is not a means to a 
higher political end. It is itself the highest end. ... Increase of 
freedom in the state may sometimes promote mediocrity and give 
vitality to prejudice; it may even retard useful legislation, diminish 
the capacity for war, and restrict the boundaries of empire. It might 
be plausibly argued, that if many things would be worse in England 
and Ireland under an intelligent despotism, some things would be 
managed better. . . . A generous spirit prefers that his country should 
be poor, and weak, and of no account, but free, rather than powerful, 
prosperous, and enslaved. It is better to be the citizen of a humble 
commonwealth in the Alps, than a subject of the superb autocracy 
that overshadows half of Asia and of Europe.’ 


If the question were put as to which of the works of 
Lord Acton gives at once the final and highest idea of his 
capacity, we would direct the attention to these lectures. 
Yet they are so completely forgotten that the necrologist 
who wrote in the ‘English Historical Review’ does not 
appear to know of them, and others hardly mention their 
existence. Nevertheless they are his masterpiece, an achieve- 
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ment which, when compared with famous addresses de- 
livered at universities and academies, may be considered as 
unsurpassed. The intertwined characteristics of Solon, 
Pericles, Plato, Seneca, Philo, Thomas Aquinas, Marsilius 
of Padua, Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, the light which is 
thrown on innumerable others, are all to be traced back to 
independent inquiry or to original research. The grandeur 
of the survey, which covers with quiet assurance three 
thousand years, from the days of Israel to the present time, 
following up the given problem to its solution, discloses an 
encyclopedic knowledge and a truly great art. The style is 
clear, vivid, eloquent, and of original distinction. The 
spirit of an epoch, the portrait of the time, are reflected in 
a few paragraphs. We quote for the last time :— 

‘Europe seemed incapable of becoming the home of free States 
(1770). It was from America that the plain ideas that men ought to 
mind their own business, and that the nation is responsible to Heaven 
for the acts of the state, ideas long locked in the breast of solitary 
thinkers and hidden away in Latin folios, burst forth like a conqueror 


upon the world they were destined to transform, under the title of the 
Rights of Man.’ 


No Benedictine ever worked in a more unselfish spirit 
than Lord Acton. If he had met with understanding and 
sympathy he would perhaps have overcome his natural 
dislike to limited themes and for composition as circum- 
scribed within the bounds of a book. The incitement was 
not given, and he followed the natural impulse which 
prompted him to give the preference to study over produc- 
tion. Between the years 1886 and 1892 the ‘ English 
‘ Historical Review’ numbers but eleven of his articles. 
Two of them, it is true, ‘German Schools of History’ and 
‘ Déllinger’s Historical Work,’ were most important, widely 
commented upon, and highly appreciated. Still, Mr. Glad- 
stone remained of opinion that the intention of those who 
had founded the Regius Professorship excluded the nomi- 
nation of a Roman Catholic. Consequently Sir John Seeley 
was appointed at Cambridge, and Lord Acton was made a 
Lord-in-Waiting. It was after the death of Sir John Seeley 
that the chair of modern history was finally offered to him, 
owing, it was said, to the influence of Lord Rosebery. He 
was 60 years old when this task of a lifetime was entrusted 
to him, a mission which required the fulness of mental and 
physical energy. 

With youthful vigour he seized upon this late compensa- 
tion ; he did not blame the tardiness of destiny ; he did not 
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think of himself, of the lost occasions, of the bitter disap- 
pointments and grievous misunderstandings. He loved 
Cambridge from his soul; loved the grounds and the trees, 
the buildings and the romance of the old colleges, the 
treasures of the libraries, the intercourse with scholars. 
Above all, he loved the young generation, the future, as it 
were, entrusted to his care. The opening words which in 
June 1895 he addressed to his hearers have lingered in the 
memory of all. Speaking of the days when he sought in 
vain for admission to one of the colleges, he said: ‘ Here 
‘from the first I vainly fixed my hopes, and here, in a 
‘happier hour, they are at last fulfilled.” Again, seven 
years later, Professor Maitland added: ‘Lapidem quem 
‘ reprobaverunt edificantes, hic factus est caput in angulo.’ 
‘ The Study of History ’ was the theme selected by him for 
his first lecture. The stern precepts, the laws and methods 
which he impressed upon his hearers, the lofty ideals, which 
had sustained and inspired his whole work, were new only 
to those who had not enjoyed the privilege of his acquaint- 
ance, and who had not followed the lines or traced the ideas 
upon which his whole doctrine rested. To a friend who 
quoted to him the saying of Vinet: ‘11 faut que l’historien 
‘ait un parti: amour de la vérité abstraite, chimére,’ he 
answered in 1890 :— 

‘Oui et non. Oui, historien doit avoir un parti, une conviction, 
dans les choses ot le doute n’est pas insurmontable. II est de son 
devoir de donner a la vérité et & la justice qu’il reconnait tout le relief, 
tout l’éclat qui lui reviennent. Mais il doit faire aussi la part de ce 
qui est incertain, du cété faible, méme du bien, du cété fort ou 
favorable de |’erreur, de la vertu, du talent, du mérite des malfaiteurs. 
Personne n’est plus persuadé que moi de la bonne cause de 1688. 
Mais si je lisais Macaulay aujourd’hui pour la premiére fois, il me 
ferait douter, parce qu’il est si sir. Les livres ne font pas les con- 
victions, Ils font penser, ils donnent des moyens et des matériaux 
pour penser juste. Ils dirigent l’esprit, ils ne le gouvernent pas. . . . 
Quand on passe sa vie & tacher de comprendre histoire, et ses lois, et 
ses exemples contradictoires, et ses éléments humains et divins, et ses 
gradations, et ses variations, ce qui est durable, ce qui est constant, et 
ce qui est passager, on est forcé de travailler avec tant de couleurs et 
d’étoffes qu’on regimbe contre une théorie trés simple, contre une 
philosophie 4 point de vue unique, contre un systéme développé d’un 
seul principe, contre l’escamotage de l’induction par la dialectique a 
priori et le régne de l’idée souveraine. Ainsi, si on peut dire que j'ai 
confiance dans I’avenir et le progrés, que ma théodicée est celle des 
Whigs, que je partage la philosophie de l'histoire révolutionnaire, tout 
cela est porté, limité, interprété par une masse d’antécédents qui ne 
souffrent pas une désignation aussi exclusive . . . Voyez seulement le 
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c6té religieux de la chose. On a marché de l’unité vers la diversité, 
de Catholicisme au Protestantisme, de la Bible aux sectes, au doute, au 
rationalisme, au déisme, au panthéisme, et enfin 4 la suprématie de la 
science. Qui trouve tout cela progrés croit, ou que le Catholicisme 
est une antiquité, ou que l'avenir sera tout autre que le passé. 


It was from this objective standpoint that Lord Acton 
lectured on history for five years, never allowing his re- 
ligious tenets, his nationality, his party spirit, his subjective 
likes or dislikes to gain the upper hand. The publication of 
his lectures on the French Revolution is expected shortly. 
He planned ‘The Cambridge History,’ and united all the 
forces which were to contribute to its completion. He thus 
endowed the university for which he had so great a love 
with a most precious gift. He erected an enduring monu- 
ment to recall that which he had desired and endeavoured 
to attain. His life was the price he paid for the over- 
whelming attempt. It exhausted his strength. ‘ With 
‘ whatever doubts I have gone to his rooms,’ says Dr. Mait- 
land in the beautiful words written in honour of his memory, 
‘I came away saying to myself that if contributors failed, 
‘if the worst came to the worst, or perhaps the best to the 
* best, Lord Acton could write the twelve volumes from 
‘ beginning to end, and (as the phrase goes) never turn a 
‘hair. But it was too late, too late by ten or fifteen years.’ 
In the first volume even, which contains much that is 
excellent, the absence of the correcting pen is occasionally 
felt. For instance, the statement of Dr. Barry, in his 
otherwise excellent chapter on ‘ Catholic Europe’: ‘ If in 
‘course of time the Council of Trent yielded the essence 
* and the sum of all these efforts of reform, it is entitled to 
‘ the glory of the Catholic Reform,’ would have been chal- 
lenged by the historian who knew the assembly of Trent 
under the spell of an erroneous interpretation of the historical] 
past, and who wrote in 1873: ‘Il faut se souvenir qu’da 
‘Trente tout le monde, excepté le seul évéque de Lérida, 
‘ croyait que les fausses Décrétales étaient authentiques.’ 

The sixteenth century was a period which had greatly 
occupied Lord Acton’s thoughts; on account of his studies 
on Wolsey, Henry VIII., and the Divorce, and more espe- 
cially because of his publications about the Council itself. 
Bearing them in mind, he remarked with reference to a 
priest who had left the Roman Catholic Church :— 

‘He must mean that there was nothing heretical in the Church 
before 1870, if the Decrees of July make such a difference—and that 
is the most direct contradiction of my theory that the decisive objec- 
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tion to these Decrees lies in the previous doctrines which are sanctioned 
and received thereby. I think very much worse of the Church before 
July than he does, and better of the Church after July.’ 


The chapter which of all others he ought to have written 
—the one on the Council of Trent—has yet to be written. 
The pen dropped for ever from his hand in the spring of 
1900. Surrounded by devoted care and love, he lingered 
for over a year. Then he was laid to rest in the little 
churchyard at Tegernsee, by the side of the daughter whose 
deathbed he had comforted with the words, ‘Be glad, my 
‘child, you will soon be with Jesus Christ.’ This was 
also our hope for him and the one comfort to us when we 
lamented his loss, as the setting of a star which had made 
lighter the path of duty. 

Lord Acton was little susceptible to the influence of art. 
At a time when it is dangerously overrated—sometimes to 
the detriment of more precious gifts—it was no compensa- 
tion to him. Possibly he never felt its want, not even in 
literature. Real beauty carried him away, but he considered 
the hour when mere rhetoric lost its hold over him as a 
deliverance. Nevertheless he was truly an artist : his work 
of art was his life. Within the bounds of human frailty he 
preserved it free from any taint of meanness, of selfishness, 
of wrong, and of sin. Heroic deeds hardly known to anyone 
might be related, which he accomplished simply and un- 
assumingly as things perfectly natural. In the light of 
this moral fulfilment he practised his religion. Centuries of 
errors, heavily burdened with the work of man, did not 
shake his faith in the promises which have attended the 
advent of Christianity. He wooed religion with the un- 
flinching sincerity of love, grateful for the graces which, 
from the cradle to the grave, had been the blessing of his 
life. He committed the future of Catholic Christendom, 
and with it of mankind itself, to the paternal love and care 
of One who is patient because He is eternal, of One to 
whom a thousand years are as a day. 
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Art. XI.—1. The Naval and Military Defence of the 


Empire. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates of the present 
Session. 


2. Imperial Defence. By the Right Hon. Sir CHaruzs 
WEntTWorTH Ditxe, Bart., M.P., and Spenser WIt- 
KINsON. London: Macmillan. 1892. 


8. National Defences. By Major-Gen. Mavricz, C.B. 
London: Macmillan. 1897. 


4. The Problem of the Army. A Series of Articles reprinted 
from the ‘Times.’ London: 1903. 


[se first duty of British statesmanship is to provide 
efficiently for the national security. In so doing 
Ministers must have regard to the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the time. The measures of defence and the 
expenditure which at one period would be rightly considered 
ample for the protection of British interests all over the 
world against foreign aggression, would at another less 
happy period be no less rightly held to be dangerously 
insufficient. It is impossible to lay down any fixed and 
permanent rule as to the magnitude of our armaments, or 
their total cost, or even as to the relative cost between the 
naval and military services which together constitute the 
fighting strength of the nation. In such matters no rule of 
thumb can be followed. It is clear to every one that naval 
supremacy over our enemies is an essential condition of the 
safety of the Empire and Kingdom. The important part 
that sea-power has played in the history of the past has, 
indeed, been more widely recognised since the genius of 
Captain Mahan captivated the attention of the English- 
reading world on both sides of the Atlantic. But, after all, 
it was no great discovery for Englishmen to learn what were 
the true ‘bulwarks’ of defence for their own country—a 
lesson that has been taught and sung by historians, states- 
men, strategists, and poets for the last century and more. 

If England cannot fight and win the Trafalgars of the 
future, she will have to abdicate her place amongst the 
nations ; but Trafalgar did not suffice to obtain that freedom 
for Europe and peaceful security for herself which were to 
be the result of yet another decade of war. And it has to 
be remembered that at the commencement of war our con- 
dition will for a time resemble that of the ante-Trafalgar 
period. It is foolish to imagine that the position, before 
battle has been joined with the enemy, will compare with 
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one attained when for us victory was more than half won. 
Naval supremacy is only to be achieved in the future, as it 
was in the past, by adequate preparations beforehand, and 
by hard fighting under skilful commanders when the time 
comes. The first few months of war between this country 
and two great military and naval Powers of the Continent 
will be (should it ever come) an anxious time for the British 
people. If forethought is a quality we are entitled to look 
for in our public men, they will, so to speak, endeavour to 
project themselves into the probable conditions (not ex- 
cluding the state of the public mind) certain to exist, if the 
events contemplated should really come about. It would be 
easy, perhaps, in time of peace, for Ministers to decline to 
look the facts in the face, and to lull the people into a false 
security. ‘Who wants war?’ ‘Who dreams of war? ’— 
they might ask. In 1851, in 1870, nay, in 1897, who 
would have thought of armaments or of estimates such as 
those in contemplation to-day? ‘Let us make vast reduc- 
‘tions. Let us take off taxes. Let us all grow rich.’ 
Language such as this might, for all we know, be popular 
for the moment. But it would not be the language of 
patriotic statesmanship. 

And why? Mainly because this is 1903; and the con- 
ditions of the time are not the conditions of earlier years. 
Half a century ago the world was very different (possibly 
much wiser) than it is to-day. But such as it is to-day we 
have to deal with it. Statesmen must take account of 
surrounding conditions, of which the preparations, tempera- 
ments, ambitions, supposed interests, and passions of other 
nations and of our own are no small part. Let us approach 
this question of national security with perfect frankness. 
Is Mr. Balfour’s Government right or wrong in asking the 
British people to face as a possibility, making expensive 
precautions desirable, the event of war between our country 
and (let us say) Russia and France? That is a political ques- 
tion of the first moment. If the Ministry is the victim of 
nightmare, if these dangers are unreal, the sooner the 
House of Commons and the country replace it by saner 
statesmen the better. But if, on the other hand, the danger 
is real, it is undeniably a very great one. Curiously enough, 
criticism of the Government seems to be mainly based, not 
on the remoteness of the danger making preparation un- 
necessary, but on the belief that when the struggle comes 
our armaments will be found to be far greater than the 
exigencies of the case require. 
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‘The total of the Army Estimates for 1903-1904 together 
‘ with the Ordnance Factories Vote, and special expenditure 
‘in South Africa, including payment of compensation 
‘ claims, amounts to 34,500,000/., while the number of men 
‘ to be voted is 235,761.’ From this sum may be deducted 
2,000,000/. for compensation claims in South Africa and 
2,500,000/. for increased cost of garrison in South Africa 
and transport charges, and for expenses of expeditionary 
forces to Somaliland and China, and a sum of between two 
and three millions for extra reserves of stores and clothing. 
Thus the Secretary of State puts the ‘total amount due to 
* normal services’ at 27,588,0001.* 

The total amount of the Navy Hstimates for 1903-1904 is 
34,457,0001., being 3,200,000. in excess of the estimates for 
last year. The number of officers and men on active service 
ratings for the current year is 127,100, showing an excess 
of 4,600 above tbe number voted last year, for the most 
part due to an increase in the number of engine-room 
artificers and stokers. The vote for new construction is 
10,137,000, of which 1,150,000l. will be devoted to the 
commencement of new ships. Last year the sums asked 
for on these heads were 9,000,0001. and 700,000. respec- 
tively. It has been determined to establish a fourth naval 
basis and depédt in the United Kingdom, and a position in 
the Firth of Forth above the Forth Bridge has been 
selected.t 

These are preparations and this is an expenditure which 
show that the Government at least takes the situation’ 
seriously. Englishmen hope and believe that the financial 
year upon which they have just entered will be a year of 
peace. It is not surprising, therefore, that in these days of 
increasing debt and high taxes the cry for retrenchment, 
too little heard in recent years, should again be raised. In 
truth, the payment of so heavy a premium for insurance can 
only be justified by the gigantic value of the interests in- 
sured and by the greatness of the risk to which they are 
exposed. The question often asked, ‘Can the people of 
‘the United Kingdom afford to make so great an outlay ?’ 
can only be safely answered after pondering another ques- 
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* Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War relating to the 
Army Estimates for 1903-1904. 

+ Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty explanatory of the 
Navy Estimates 1903-1904. 
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tion—viz. ‘ Can the nation afford to run the risk of enter- 
‘ ing upon a great war insufficiently prepared ? ’ 


The Ministry, upon their full responsibility, have invited . 


Parliament to give increased strength, involving increased 
cost, to both Navy and Army. In the matter of securing 
the efficiency of those forces, and as to the best means of 
strengthening them, naval and military experts are naturally 
able to render the greatest assistance by counsel founded on 
their own experience and knowledge. But the fundamental 
question really before Parliament and the country at the 
present time is in truth a political one—a question as to 
which statesmen who have taken a wide survey of the 
existing state of the world, who are fully alive to their 
great responsibilities, and who remember the teachings of 
experience in great wars of the past, are likely to prove far 
safer guides than those whose political perspective is limited 
by their experiences of recent campaigning against the 
Boers. The nation has been solemnly invited by those who 
are responsible for its safety to take stock of the situation, 
and to make increased efforts to establish the security of 
the Empire. Much of the criticism to which the Govern- 
ment has been subjected, though sometimes professedly 
directed against the details of its proposals, is really based 
on the belief that no further military preparation is required 
to-day than that with which the nation contented itself a 
few years ago. The time of reaction has come. During 
the war we made many good resolutions. Never again 
should we be caught insufficiently prepared for a great war. 
Now men’s blood has cooled! They grumble at the taxes, 
and ‘ask the price of glories.’ The change of sentiment 
is universal. But yesterday poets, political economists, 
preachers, who to-day are silent, urged on patriotic citizens 
to fight and to pay. Fighting was so good for a people! 
As for paying, we were all so rich that a hundred millions 
or so more or less could make no difference to anyone ! 
Unfortunately for the popularity of the Government, it 
has to take account of the facts as well as of public senti- 
ment. The South African war gave us a sharp lesson on 
the danger of insufficient preparation for war. If sentiment 
has changed, the facts stand as they did when we were 
caught napping three years ago. Rather we should say 
that the conquest of the two republics has necessitated a 
permanent increase to our military establishments. But the 
necessity for strengthening the army is by no means entirely 
due to recent events in South Africa. As we show in 
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another article,* imperial expansion leads, and must lead, to 
an increase of the burden of imperial defence. It is easy to 
criticise the policy of ‘expansion,’ especially if we do not 
face the alternatives which, from time to time, circumstances 
have presented to it. We might, no doubt, have kept out of 
Egypt, we might have declined to guarantee the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, we need not have allied ourselves with Japan, 
nor extended our dominions in East or West or South Africa. 
But if we had done none of these things, it is by no means 
clear that our situation would be any stronger to-day. We 
cannot wholly escape from our responsibilities and our 
dangers because the United Kingdom is an insular Power! 
It may be that better and wiser statesmanship in the 
past would have saved the nation some of the risks to 
which it is exposed to-day. These are questions about 
which men differ; but it is not the question of the hour. 
What the Government and the country have to consider 
is, how most effectually to attain national security in the 
actual situation in which we find ourselves. How we came 
there is quite irrelevant to the all-important question now 
before us. 

The swaying backwards and forwards of popular sentiment 
has always greatly hampered the efforts of those who wish 
to construct our defensive system with reference to the 
permanent conditions of the problem of national security. 
Military men of distinction have again and again warned us 
that success in war largely depends on preparations made in 
peace, and that of all dangerous notions the most fatal is 
the idea that there will be plenty of time to improvise 
measures when the crisis is upon us. Since 1815 all our 
wars have been distant wars, and it is difficult for the people 
to realise the possibility, nearer home, of dangers of which 
for generations they have had no experience. But, as 
Sir John Maurice says (writing in 1897), every expedition 
which has left our shores has always told one tale. 


‘ The needed preparations, which would cost a little money, are not 
made at the time when careful preliminary preparation would save 
lives, time, and money. Then, when it is too late, money is poured 
out like water. The reason is simple. To spend money when the 
British public does not see the need for it would give opportunity for 
the employment of hostile party tactics, to denunciations of extrava- 
gance. To refuse to spend money when the public is aroused and 
interested, when the newspaper correspondents and letters from the 





* Ante, p. 347. 
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seat of war will describe the delay, the loss of life, and the sufferings 
of soldiers, would from the same point of view be equally dangerous.’* 


Our insular position, though it does not give us absolute 
immunity from the dangers to which Continental nations 
are exposed, does immensely lighten for us the burden 
of self-defence. If the United Kingdom—a great com- 
mercial nation doing most of the sea-carrying trade of the 
world—were divided from the Continent only by a river or a 
range of hills, it would still be incumbent upon us to main- 
tain a huge navy; but, in addition, we should have, like the 
French, the Germans, and the Russians, to compel the 
whole manhood of the nation to train itselfto arms. In the 
conditions that actually exist, we feel that it is safe, if we 
only take proper precautions, to rely on the free spirit of 
our citizens. Nevertheless national security remains ‘ the 
‘supreme law’; and it is not so much out of mere blind 
dislike to compulsory service in the army, as from a well- 
reasoned belief that a recourse to that expedient is un- 
necessary, that Englishmen refuse to contemplate conscrip- 
tion. 

‘, . .. Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stern, that serves their strength to nerve.’ 


No! But they rejoice in thinking that the spirit of 
Englishmen is a force upon which, in the present as in the 
past, the country can fully rely to provide it with soldiers 
in quantity and in quality amply sufficient to meet all its 
requirements. These are days when much is said, and 
rightly said, on the subject of efficiency, and we are 
warned that our battalions are filled with recruits utterly 
incapable of making soldiers. The late Colonel Henderson, 
who served on Lord Roberts’s staff in South Africa, and 
who, besides being a student of war, had had exceptional 
experience with Continental armies, had something to say, 
on his return to England, which merits attention. 

‘Let the critics of our soldiers ponder these facts well; let them 
recall the fine marching and patient endurance of the half-starved 
regiments, and if they still see no cause to doubt the superiority of the 
conscript, they know little of war. . . . What foreign soldiers cannot, 
or perhaps will not see, is that the war in South Africa, like the war 
in the Peninsula and the Civil War in America, is a triumph for the 
principle of voluntary service. The moral of conscript armies has 
always been their weakest point, and it is the hope that the moral 
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of the volunteer is no longer of a higher type that accounts for the 
unwarrantable inferences and the unscrupulous manipulation of 
flimsy evidence.’* 


The truth is that conscription would not meet English 
necessities. The chief work of our army lies beyond the 
seas. It would hardly be possible in any European country 
to 1aise by compulsion a force to serve in the tropics. On 
the other hand, for home service in defence of the country 
the spirit of British citizens will provide, without com- 
pulsion, as large an army as can possibly be needed. What 
as required is a satisfactory organisation, under which the 
enormous military resources of the country can be made the 
most of. Above all our system must conform to the spirit 
and genius of the English people. With our Regular forces, 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, we have undoubtedly 
ample material for a great army, capable of doing any work 
it may be called upon to do. 

Military critics would do good service if they would help 
the country in its search for the best method of rendering 
available the great resources of the nation; but at the 
present time the criticism that has attracted most attention 
has been of a destructive character, aimed rather at wrecking 
than at improving the projects of reform that Mr. Brodrick 
and his military advisers have put before us. In recent 
years, however, much consideration has been given by 
eminent soldiers, and by those whose expert knowledge 
exceeds that of most soldiers, to the best method of reform- 
ing our military system and methods. On some matters a 
general consensus of opinion seemed till lately to have been 
attained. 

‘The British Army at home,’ wrote Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in 1892, ‘in short, has no generals 
‘and can have none until its battalions are settled and 
* grouped into brigades and divisions and army corps.’ f The 
army, they urged, consisted merely of a number of battalions, 
each directly subject to the War Office. And, in agreement 
with every military reformer of weight, they preached the 
necessity of a great delegation of authority from Pall Mall. 
In some quarters a superstitious reverence appears to-day to 
be attached to the words ‘ Army Corps.’ Because as a general 
rule it has suited, and probably will continue to suit, British 





* Colonel Henderson’s Introduction to Count Sternberg’s ‘ Ex- 
periences of the Boer War.’ 
+ ‘Imperial Defence,’ 1892. 
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exigencies to send out troops for war in divisions and 
brigades, rather than in army corps, it is now suggested 
that the main object for which reformers have for years 
been contending—the provision of a complete though small 
‘army,’ perfect in all its details, where something beyond 
battalion drills could be practised, and where even generals 
might learn something—has been an utter mistake ! 

It is very easy to pour cheap ridicule upon the ‘ Six Army 
‘Corps Scheme’ of Mr. Brodrick, and to treat his proposals 
as if he were seriously preparing, in a spirit of ‘mere 
‘ militarism,’ to enter into rivalry with the great Powers of 
the Continent. But in itself the establishment of ‘ Army 
‘ Corps District Commands’ (to use the official title) at such 
centres as Aldershot, Salisbury, and Dublin, and to give 
these commands a large measure of local independence, thus 
relieving the War Office of the superintendence of a vast 
amount of subordinate detail, is to make at least a good 
beginning in the direction hitherto advocated by our best 
military reformers. The remaining three army corps pro- 
posed are to consist almost entirely of the auxiliary forces, 
‘ stiffened’ by a very small leavening of regular troops, the 
Secretary of State herein going very far to meet the views 
of many of his critics who vehemently urge that we need within 
the United Kingdom no military defence at all beyond that 
which the Volunteers are eminently capable of affording. 
It is too soon as yet to judge how far it will be possible by 
this scheme for the country to realise the hopes. generally 
entertained inside and outside Parliament when it was first 
announced. Upon the general principle underlying it, there 
has in the past been much agreement, and there need be 
no great difficulty in modifying the details of the plan in 
any way that experience shows may be desirable. 

It is further proposed considerably to increase the pay of 
the men, as well as in various ways to improve their con- 
dition ; and this cannot but tend to facilitate recruiting and 
to raise the quality of recruits. The still further shortening 
of the term of enlistment will, of course, tend to a con- 
siderable increase in the numbers of the Reserve, without, 
it is to be hoped, diminishing the military efficiency of 
reservists. It is impossible to overrate the benefit which 
the country has received from the establishment of the 
system of reserve founded upon short service. No doubt, 
as we are told over and over again, the reservists are 
required to complete our first line, and are, therefore, not 
reserves at all in the sense of forming a provision for repair- 
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ing losses in war. Everyone understands this; and it is 
natural enough that commanders of battalions at home 
should complain of the unreadiness of their battalions in 
peace-time to take the field. But a wider view than this 
must be taken; and unless we are prepared to keep 
actually with the colours in time of peace a much larger force 
at a much greater cost than has ever yet been contemplated, 
we cannot afford to depart from a system which has enabled 
us to add to the battalions on an emergency, by a mere 
stroke of the pen, 80,000 trained soldiers in the very prime 
of life. If Mr. Brodrick’s hopes are realised, in a few years’ 
time the 80,000 reservists who came forward so gallantly to 
fill the ranks three years ago will be represented by a 
reserve of no less than 140,000 men. 

No Secretary of State since Mr. Cardwell has been sub- 
jected to so much bitter criticism as Mr. Brodrick. The 
War Office has made many mistakes ; but it should in fair- 
ness be remembered that it was hardly the fault of that de- 
partment that it proved unequal to the task of bringing to 
a rapid and successful conclusion a war that required the 
services of 300,000 men. It is abundantly clear that in the 
War Office, and throughout the Army, searching reforms 
are required. From the severest critics of Mr. Brodrick’s 
proposals singularly little suggestion has been forthcoming. 
They are right, doubtless, to demand efficiency, to insist on 
the quality as well as the quantity of our recruits; above 
all, to expose and denounce any attempt to represent our 
military position as better than it really is, as regards 
numbers or otherwise, or to count as soldiers to be relied 
upon recruits who are little better than weaklings and boys. 
In action of this sort they will have general approval. 
Again, if they can prove that the system of linked battalions 
breaks down, let them by all manner of means suggest 
something better. The War Office and the country will 
benefit by an abundance of the frankest criticism. 

When the next war comes, let the War Office be fit to do its 
work—that is, the work which Parliament and the country 
have fitted it out to do. The responsibility for taking due 
precautions, and for making sufficient preparations, rests 
rather upon the Cabinet and Parliament and People than 
on any mere department of the administration. What is 
sufficient preparation necessarily depends upon the view the 
nation takes as to what it wants an army for. And here, 
unfortunately, the country, alarmed at the enormous expen- 
diture of recent years, is in danger of being misled by the 
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shallow counsels of men who are shutting their eyes to every lav 
lesson of national experience. the 
The Secretary of State, as we have seen, has asked ‘k 
Parliament to vote 235,000 men for the Army. When he Br 
had to explain the various employments for which these th 
troops were destined, he was expressly contemplating a time co. 
of ‘imminent national danger,’ after the reserves had been gr 
called out, owing to an outbreak of war with two of the of 
greatest naval and military Powers of the Continent. It ar 
was as to the number of troops that critics on the Unionist it 
side of the House of Commons, abandoning their hitherto th 
somewhat vague declamation, at last became definite, and th 
united with the Opposition in a vigorous demand for reduc- ar 
tion. Thirty thousand men were to be struck off the roll of 
the Regular Army, as it was proposed by the memorandum cu 
of the Secretary of State already quoted. Mr. Brodrick of co 
course admitted that the force on the home establishment Tl 
had greatly increased since 1897 :— wi 
‘The demands of the Empire have greatly increased in the last E 
fifteen years. The Indian Army, which has to be maintained from in 
home, has been increased by 10,000 men. The forces in the colonies, €% 
without South Africa, have been very largely increased; and these W 
forces are not in the self-governing colonies alone. There is the th 
increased liability which has been placed on the War Office to provide th 
for the defence of the coaling stations, without which defence the whole ri 
expenditure on the navy may be regarded as futile. . . . The garrison of 
of South Africa may be put tentatively at 15,000 men. . . . Our total 
normal colonial garrisons are 51,000.’ * . 
Heavy calls, these, upon the Regular Army even in time of w 
peace! And many other deductions have tobe made. Even | n 
with 100,000 men drawn from the Reserve, it would, at — P 
most, be hardly possible to find some 120,000 regular troops x it 
to hold themselves in readiness to take the field wherever © m 
they might be most required. i V 
Were such a war most unfortunately to break out, what ~ B 
Englishman would say that, having regard to the strength — tr 
of our foes, our own military preparation was on too large at 
a scale? In peace-time, however, there seems to have ~ uJ 
grown up a strange idea, not certainly founded on historical at 


analogies, that there would be nothing in such a case for 
British troops todo! The suggestion that large reinforce- 
ments would be wanted in or could be sent to India is 
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* Speech of Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons, March 10, | 
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laughed to scorn! Yet in ‘Imperial Defence’ we are told 
that ‘the interruption of our sea communication with 
‘ Karachi would paralyse the local defence of India.’ That 
British soldiers should come into conflict in Europe, outside 
these Islands, with Continental troops is too ridiculous to 
contemplate! If these scoffers are right, assuredly the 
great war of the future will be very unlike every great war 
of the past in which England has been engaged. Our troops 
are to remain at home, forsooth, because, in the first place, 
it would be very risky (till Trafalgar has been won) to send 
them to sea; and, secondly, because it is quite unthinkable 
that British soldiers should contend on land with the great 
armies of the Continent! 

It would hardly be politic to particularise in public dis- 
cussion the various ways in which in time of war it might 
conceivably be desirable to employ British troops abroad. 
The Prime Minister warned the House of Commons that 
war is full of surprises, as every great general well knows. 
Even the British Navy may not be able to play exactly, and 
in every detail, the part confidently assigned to it by the 
‘ man in the street.’ We are all rightly proud of the Navy. 
We have the fullest faith in its capacity to perform any- 
thing which it is possible for fleets and men to do. But for 
the sake of the Navy, as well as for our own security, it is 
right to remember that never in our own history or in that 
of other nations have duties so extensive and burdens so 
great been laid upon fleets and ships. In distant seas, 
where formerly hardly any naval flag but the Union Jack 
was ever seen, French and Russian and German men-of-war 
now have their regular stations. Under the guidance of 
President Roosevelt, the United States is about to make 
itself a first-class naval Power. These are changes which 
must affect the relative importance of British sea-power. 
When we remember that on every ocean and in every sea 
British ships are carrying the great proportion of the world’s 
trade ; when we think of the interests abroad which we have 
at stake, greater even than in former days; when we reflect 
upon our position in the Mediterranean and our necessities 
at home, we do not wonder that the Government, far from 
‘starving’ the naval branch of our national defence, has 
presented to Parliament this year proposals and estimates 
which cast into the shade the efforts of previous years. 

The naval warfare of the future will have to pass through 
an experimental stage. Since the American Civil War and 
the battle of Lissa there has been nothing deserving the 
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name of a sea-fight from which anything could be learned ; 
and those instances belong to ancient history. Much, 
doubtless, can be picked up from manceuvres; but manceuvres, 
either at sea or on shore, are not war—as many an army 
and general have learned too late. Last year’s operations of 
the combined Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons off 
Cephalonia are, indeed, full of interest; but they must be 
far from reassuring to those who pin their faith on the 
ability of a British fleet to seal up in port or bring to action 
an enemy inferior in strength, and therefore anxious to 
escape in order to form a junction with another force else- 
where. 

We have no intention here of discussing the possibility of 
an invasion of our own shores; but it is quite certain that, 
given such a war as we are supposing, the prospect or 
chance of invasion will hold a very large place in men’s 
thoughts. It is the duty of the Government to think 
beforehand. Our own views on the military and naval 
aspects of invasion were fully expressed in a very able article 
(April, 1897), written by an eminent authority, whose recent 
death is a real loss to his country and to military literature. 
We know that even in the lifetime of admirals such as 
Nelson and Jervis and Duncan invasion was for years 
looked upon by Englishmen as very possible indeed. That 
it did not take place is not conclusive evidence of its impos- 
sibility. After many years of warfare it was really rendered 
impossible by ‘the crowning mercy’ of Trafalgar. We 
shall require another, perhaps half-a-dozen more, such great 
victories before we should be justified in feeling ourselves 
absolutely secure. In the meantime it would be the very 
height of impradence to assume the absolute immunity of 
our own shores from attack. 

The Government evidently thinks that in a great war 
there will be ample field for the employment of both Army 
and Navy, and they decline to ‘starve’ either service at the 
expense of the other. Both services will be needed if the 
nation has to put out its whole strength. This assuredly it 
will have to do, if it is at war with a couple of first-rate 
Powers. It is not easy to feel patience with those who 
talk lightly of such a war, without apparently realising that 
it will involve nothing more nor less than a struggle for 
national existence. If we can be equally safe with greatly 
diminished armaments and at a much smaller cost, let us be 
shown how. We shall all give a ready welcome to such 
desirable reforms. But it affords us no assistance for critics 
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to declare that the mere reduction of armaments increases 
our efficiency, and in pursuance of this strange formula to 
ask Parliament to censure his Majesty’s Government for 
making the Army too large by thirty thousand men! If 
reduction can safely be effected, Mr. Brodrick urged un- 
answerably that this should be done not now, when the 
reserves have fallen to little more than sixty thousand men, 
but in two or three years’ time, when they will have reached 
a strength never before known—more than twice the number 
at which they stand to-day. 

The whole basis of the gigantic demands made upon the 
taxpayer is the possibility of war. The dangers which, if 
it comes, it will bring with it are certain. How is war to 
be prevented? Not, we venture to think, by lack of de- 
fensive preparations. Having made these, our statesmen 
will not slacken in their efforts to maintain peace. Above 
that of other nations it is our interest to remain at peace. 
That, after all, if it can be done with honour and self- 
respect, is the best way of establishing national security. 
Wars spring quite as often out of national jealousies and 
ill-temper as from calm calculations of ambition or self- 
interest. In France, in Germany, and in our own country 
the conduct of statesmen in recent times has shown a desire 
on their part to stand a little aloof from the exaggerated 
and shortsighted extravagances of popular discussion. As 
time goes on perhaps the gigantic burden of military pre- 
paration that weighs so heavily upon every European 
nation may tend to bring about a better condition of the 
public mind. Perhaps the nations will ultimately discover 
that the best interests of the whole world lie in peace. 
But, as we have already said, we must deal with the world 
as it is to-day. We cannot afford to run great risks, and 
above all the King’s Ministers, as trustees of the national 
security, are bound to be on the safe side. 





No. CCOCV. will be published in July, 1903. 
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extreme view of the Temporal Power, 508—its influence in France, 
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Review,’ 516—Janus’s ‘The Pope and the Council,’ 517—Acton 
meets Dupanloup and Déllinger, 519—attends the Vatican Council, 
520—his comments on its action, 522—the ‘ Culturkampf’ breaks 
out, 523—Gladstone’s ‘ Vatican Decrees,’ 524—Acton’s reply, 
525—his array of historical facts, 526—effect of his letters, 527— 
his contemporary influence, 528 — academical distinctions 
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a writer, 529—his influence on methods of research, 529—his 
definition of freedom, 530—accepts Cambridge Regius Professor- 
ship of Modern History, 531—his connexion with ‘ The Cambridge 
History,’ 533—his private character, 534. 

Addyman, F. T., his ‘ Practical X-Ray Work’ reviewed, 34. 

André, C., his treatise on stellar astronomy reviewed, 117. 

Armstrong, E., his ‘ Emperor Charles V.’ reviewed, 273. 
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Bacon, Rev. J. M., his ‘Dominion of the Air’ reviewed, 323. 

Ballad Poetry, review of Sir W. Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ 303— 
‘The Young Tamlane,’ 305—Scott’s alterations in old ballads, 
306—‘ Kinmont Willie,’ 308—ballad origin of ‘Old Mortality,’ 
309—Dandie Dinmont and Jamie Telfer, 310—Douglas tragedy, 
311, 316—‘ Chevy Chase,’ 312—‘ The Broom of Cowdenknowes’ 
and Effie Deans, 313—love idylls, 314—Mr. Housman, 314— 
Irish ballads, 316—Tennyson’s ballads, 317—Browning, 318— 
pre-Raphaelitism, 318—Stevenson and Kipling, 319—John 
Davidson’s ‘ Ballads and Songs,’ 321. 

Beaumont, W. W., his books on ‘ Mechanical Road Carriages and 
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Bos, Camille, his ‘ Psychologie de la Croyance’ reviewed, 395. 

Brest, The Blockade of, review of books concerning, 1—Napoleon’s 
scheme for invading England, 1—coast of France blockaded by 
British ships, 1—Cornwallis and his fleet off Brest, 2—Nelson’s 
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opinion of Cornwallis, 4—Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay, 5— 
Napoleon’s secret plans for evading the blockade, 7—England’s 
call to arms, 10—was the threat of invasion of England merely a 
pretence ? 11 ; reasons of its failure, 12—Villeneuve’s expedition 
to the West Indies, 15—battle off Finisterre, 17—Napoleon 
requisitions the Spanish fleet, 20—plan for invasion of Ireland, 
22—difficulty in manning French fleet, 24—Spanish treasure- 
ships seized by the British, 27—blockading tactics past and 
present, 29—project for burning the French fleet by means of 
fireships, 31. 

Buckinghamshire, histories of the county reviewed, 420—compared 
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rising in Valentia against the Moors, 278—war with Francis I. 
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alliance with Pope Leo X., 280—desires English alliance, 283— 
negotiations with Wolsey, 284—Pope Adrian, 284—Henry VIII. 
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Clement VII., 286—defeat of Francis I. at Pavia, 2837—Bourbon 
and the sack of Rome, 288—divorce of Catherine of Arragon as 
affecting Anglo-Imperial alliance, 288—religious reform and 
peasants’ rising, 289—Lutheranism and the Empire, 290— 
Zwingli, 291—diet at Augsburg, 291—Pope Paul III., 293— 
Charles and the Moors, 293—Barbarossa of Algiers, 295— 
disastrous attack on Algiers, 297—alliance of the Sultan, the 
Pope, Barbarossa, and Francis I. against Charles, 297—conquest 
of America, 298—abdication, 299—enormous appetite, 299— 
division of territories, 300—revolt of the Netherlands, 300— 
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Desbriére, E., his account of Napoleon’s projected invasion of 
England reviewed, 1. 

Dilke, Sir C. W., his ‘ Imperial Defence’ reviewed, 535. 

Ditechfield, Rev. P. H., his ‘Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire ’ re- 
viewed, 419. 

Double Stars, review of books concerning, 117—Herschel’s theory 
of revolving star-pairs, 117—Lick telescope, 120—Savary’s 
calculation of orbits, 120—binary in Centaur, 122—Burnham’s 
observations, 124—‘ double double stars ’ and triplets, 126—Sirius 
and Procyon, 127—dark members of pairs, 128—spectroscopic 
detection of binaries, 129—Capella, 132—Algol, 133— eclipsing 
stars, 134—variables, 135—stellar systems and tidal friction, 137 
—limits to our knowledge, 139. 
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Edwards, H. S., his life of Sir W. White reviewed, 86. 

English Agriculture, review of H. Rider Haggard’s book on, 475— 
scope and system of his work, 476—general depression relieved by 
some bright spots, 477—pessimistic views, 478—the two great 
dangers, foreign competition and lack of labour, 479—Mr. 
Haggard’s recommendations on these points, 480—and remedies 
for agriculture at large, 481—mischief wrought by alternation of 
prices, 482—hopeful factors in the situation, 482—success of co- 
operation in Denmark, Holland, and France, 484—lessons from 
Ireland, 485—The English Agricultural Organisation Society, 488 
—obstacles to co-operation in England, 488—an intelligence 
department of agriculture urgently needed, 489 —cheap transit of 
goods required, 489—Mr. Haggard’s idea of an agricultural post, 
490—small holdings a doubtful remedy, 492—decrease of the 
yeomen class, 492—the question of the size of holdings, 493—the 
scarcity of labourers, 493—effect of the present system of educa- 
tion, 495—and of labour-saving machinery, 496—United States 
statistics, 496—reasons for rural exodus, 496—need for agricul- 
tural labour bureaux to bring town unemployed into the country, 
497—importance of giving the labourer a persona] interest in his 
work, 498—position of landowners, 499—the chief remedy in the 
hands of agriculturists themselves, 499—no need for despondency 
if the situation is faced manfully, 500. 

Expansion and Expenditure, review of books concerning, 347— 
Mr. Carnegie quoted on importance of home market, 348, 349— 
Mr. Hobson’s estimate, 348, 351—his statistical table of additions 
to the Empire since 1870, 352—British trade with Colonies and 
with foreign countries compared, 353—French expansion, 354— 
Russian and German expansion, 355—India as an example of 
Imperialism, 356--Sir Edward Grey quoted, 357—Mr. Kidd's 
anticipations, 358—Sir Louis Mallet on British policy, 359, 360— 
Opposition of free-trade school to colonial expansion, 360, 361— 
recent rise in rate of wages accompanied by fall in rate of interest, 
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that need for additional revenue may justify return to policy of 
protection, 364—taxation of ground rents favoured by members 
of both political parties, 365—-England now a Continental Power, 
366—Sir Robert Giffen on the national wealth, 366, 367—as yet 
no sign of a real check in material prosperity, 367—failure of 
British working man to respond to free-trade policy, 368—Mr. 
Carnegie on the national drink bill, 369—Mr. Morley on the 
incidence of taxation, 370—the question of an Imperial Zoll- 
verein, 371. 
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Factory Legislation, Past and Future of, review of reports concerning, 
174—Act of 1802 on behalf of apprentices in cotton mills, 174— 
legislation of the first Sir Robert Peel and Sir J. Hobhouse, 175 
—Royal Commission of 1833, 176—Mrs. Humphry Ward on the 
physical deterioration of cotton-operatives before the Acts, 177 
—Lord Ashley and the ten-hour law, 178—Sir R. Peel on the 
regulation of female employment, 179—Lord Shaftesbury’s life- 
work, 180—extension of legislation to all factories and workshops, 
181—Coal Mines Acts, 182—dangerous trades, 183—white lead 
poisoning, 184—china-glazing, 185—leadless glaze, 186—sizing 
of cotton cloth and its regulation, 188—refreshment-house 
kitchens, 190—telephone workers, 191—carrying heavy weights, 
192—Society of Comparative Legislation and the ‘ Association 
Internationale pour la Protection légale des Travailleurs,’ 194— 
laundries, 194—‘sweating ’ and State intervention, 196—Colonial 
legislation, 197—-factory inspectors, 198—diffusion of knowledge, 
199—Industrial Law Indemnity Fund, 200. 

Finsen, Prof., his ‘Phototherapy ’ reviewed, 34. 

Foreign Politics and Common-sense, review of some books concern- 
ing, 253—-supposed anti-British feeling on the Continent, 253— 
Mr. Balfour on our foreign relations, 254—Mr. G. Peel on 
«Enemies of England,’ 255—former antagonism between France 
and England, 256—British foreign policy not dictated by desire 
for territorial aggrandisement, 257—importance of command of 
the sea, 258—British power in the Mediterranean, 259—Gibral- 
tar, 260—Morocco, 261—France as a Mediterranean Power, 262 
—Pro-Boer sentiment on the Continent, 263—British isolation, 
264—United States and Great Britain, 265—our relations with 
Continental Powers since Waterloo, 267—‘ Imperialism,’ 267— 
modern theories of international relations, 270—England and 
Russia in the Far East, 272. 


G. 
Gautier, Théophile, his ‘ Spirite’ and ‘ Nouvelles’ reviewed, 395. 


H. 


Harmsworth, A. C., his ‘ Motors and Motor-driving’ reviewed, 202. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, his ‘ Twice-told Tales’ and ‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse’ reviewed, 395. 
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Henderson, T. F., his edition of Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy’ re- 
viewed, 303. 

Hichens, R., his ‘ Flames’ reviewed, 395. 

Hobson, J. A., his ‘Imperialism : a Study’ reviewed, 253, 347. 

Hughes, Charles, his ‘ Shakespeare’s Europe : Unpublished Chapters 
of Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary’ reviewed, 373. 

Human, Flight, problem of, 323—in fiction, 323, 324—Sir George 
Cayley’s machine, 325—Archytas of Tarentum, 325—so-called 
flying men, 325, 326—Bishop Wilkins, 326, 327—Leonardo da 
Vinci, 327—Roger Bacon, 327, 328—Aerostation and Aviation, 
328—the Jesuit Lana, 329—Tiberio Cavallo, the pioneer of 
ballooning, 329—Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier make the first 
practical balloon, 329—Horace Walpole on ‘ Airgonauts’ and 
‘balloonation,’ 330—J. M. Glaisher and Rev. J. M. Bacon on 
service rendered by balloon to meteorology, 331—balloon has 
not solved the problem of human flight, 332-334—Henry 
Giffard’s navigable balloon, 334—the achievements of MM. Renard 
and Krebs’s ‘ La France’ not yet exceeded, 335—difficulties of 
problem of a navigable balloon, 335-337—-M. Santos-Dumont, 
337—Professor 8. P. Langley, 338, 339, 340, 341, 343, 344, 345 
—Darwin’s description of condor’s flight, 339—Otto Lilienthal’s 
experiments and death, 341-343—Mr. Chanute, 343—Sir Hiram 
Maxim, 343, 345—Langley’s ‘Experiments in Aerodynamics,’ 
343—‘ Langley’s Law,’ 344—Mr. H. G. Wells on the flying 
machine of the future, 346. 

Hussey, W. J., his observations of double stars reviewed, 117. 


I. 
Innes, R. T. A., his catalogue of double stars reviewed, 117. 


J. 


James, Mr. Henry, review of the novels of, 59—freshness of colour, 
60—‘ Watch and Ward,’ ‘A Passionate Pilgrim,’ ‘ Roderick 
Hudson,’ 61—‘The American,’ 63—‘ Daisy Miller,’ ‘The 
Europeans,’ 64—‘ Washington Square,’ ‘ The Portrait of a Lady,’ 
65—‘The Bostonians, 66—‘ Princess Cassamassima,’ ‘The 
Reverberator,’ 68—the American parent and his daughters, 69— 
‘The Tragic Muse,’ 72—‘The Other House,’ 74—‘The Spoils of 
Poynton, 75—‘What Maisie Knew,’ 76—apparitions and 
telepathy, 77—portraiture, 78—transference of vitality by 
affection, 79—‘ The Wings of the Dove,’ 80—short stories, 81— 
portraits of women, 84. 


K. 
Kidd, Benjamin, his ‘Control of the Tropics’ reviewed, 347. 


L. 


Langley, S. P., his ‘Greatest Flying Creature’ reviewed, 323. 
Le Fanu, Sheridan, his ‘Through a Glass Darkly ’ reviewed, 395. 
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Leyland, J., his book relating to the Blockade of Brest reviewed, 1. 

Lieven, Princess, review of some of her letters, 230—her influence 
on English politics, 230—her early years, 232—leader of fashion 
in English society, 233—change in her opinions of England, 
233—intimacy with Prince Metternich, 234—Congress at Verona, 
235—friendship with Count Nesselrode, 235—supports Mr. 
Canning in his anti-Turkish policy, 237—dislikes Duke of 
Wellington, 238—breach with Metternich, 240—correspondence 
with Lord Grey, 241—procures appointment of Palmerston as 
Foreign Secretary, 242—Russian policy in regard to the 
Netherlands, 242—Sir Stratford Canning’s appointment to 
St. Petersburg, 244—recall of the Lievens from London, 245— 
residence in Paris, 246—relations with Lord Aberdeen and 
M. Guizot, 247—estimate of her character, 249. 

Lipscomb, George, his ‘History and Antiquities of the County of 
Buckingham’ reviewed, 419. 

Lord, W. F., his ‘England and France in the Mediterranean’ 
reviewed, 253. 

Lysons, Rev. D., and S. Lysons, their ‘Magna Britannia ’ [ Bucking- 
hamshire] reviewed, 419. 


Indez. 





M. 


Mallet, Sir Louis, his ‘ Free Exchange’ reviewed, 347. 

Maupassant, Guy de, his ‘ Le Horla’ reviewed, 395. 

Maurice, Major-Gen., his ‘ National Defences’ reviewed, 535. 

Medicine, The Progress of, since 1803, 34—causes of ill-heath, 34— 
chemistry and anatomy at the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
35—operative surgery and midwifery, 36—mercury and blood- 
letting, 37—Horace Walpole and Lord Waldegrave, 37— 
fallacious diagnosis, 38—Jenner’s cowpox inoculation against 
small-pox, 38—Edinburgh school of medicine, 39—St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and clinical teaching, 40—Dr. Gregory, 40--Sir C. Bell on 
the nervous system, 41—Syme’s scientific surgery, 42—Dr. Knox 
and ‘ resurrectionists,’ 42—-Wakley’s reforms in medical educa- 
tion, 43—‘The Lancet’ and British Medical Association, 43— 
anesthetics and cellular pathology, 44—abdominal surgery and 
ovariotomy, 46—Pasteur and Lister, their bacteriological 
discoveries applied to surgery, 48—Pasteur’s treatment of hydro- 
phobia, 51—diphtheria and anti-toxin, 52—typhoid and dysentery, 
52—microscopical research, 53—malarial parasites, 54—Finsen’s 
treatment of lupus, 56—X-rays, 56—progress of medicine in 
America and Canada, 57. 

Moryson, Fynes, his ‘Itinerary’ reviewed, 373—eminently a literary 
traveller, 373—Thomas Nashe’s ‘ Unfortunate Traveller’ and 
Coryate’s ‘ Crudities,’ 374 —other instances in George Sandys and 
James Howell, 375—Mr. Hughes’s edition of his ‘ Itinerary,’ 376— 
Moryson’s Cambridge career, 378—obtains permission of his College 
to travel, 379—his linguistic studies, 380—incorporated M.A. at 

Oxford, 380—his first journey, 380—his picture of German 

university life, 381—visits Italy, 382—with his brother Henry 
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starts for the Near East, 383—curious preliminary investments 
by both, 383—dangers incurred in the Holy Land, 384—Henry 
Moryson’s death, 385—gives valuable historical information on 
Turkish institutions, 385—employed in negotiations to settle 
succession to Queen Elizabeth, 386—enters public service in Ire- 
land, 387—awarded a pension, and sets to work on his ‘ Itinerary,’ 
388—his various works detailed, 388-390—describes the polity 
of the Ottoman Turks, 391—the Poles and Italians, 392—the 
Germans, 392-3—his prose style, 394. 


Mosso, his ‘La Peur’ reviewed, 395. 
Motor Cars, Modern, review of books concerning, 202—Light 


Locomotives Act, 202—ancient notions of self-moving carriages, 
203—Cugnot’s three-wheeled steam-carriage, 203—automobiles 
in reign of George IV., 204—Trevethick’s ‘ puffing devil,’ 205— 
Gurney’s steam carriage, 206—Ogle’s engine, 206—Hancock’s 
and Hills’s steam coaches, 207—prohibitive tolls on self-propelled 
vehicles, 208—revival of the motor-car, 209—three types of 
motor, 210—social revolution, 215—solution of housing problem, 
217—benefit to rural districts, 217—rapid transit for farm 
produce, 218—objections to automobilism, 219—restrictive 
legislation, 221—speed-limit, 221—registration, 223—licensing of 
drivers, 224—maintenance of roads, 225—dust nuisance, 227— 
financial question, 228. 
N. 


National Security, works on, reviewed, 535—naval supremacy 


essential, 535—duty of present-day statesmen, 536—the Army 
and Navy Estimates, 537—reaction after the war, 538—the real 
question of the hour, 539—swaying of popular sentiment prevents 
proper preparation, 539—effects of our insular position, 540— 
conscription inadvisable, 541—Sir C. Dilke and Spenser Wilkin- 
son as army critics, 541—Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, 542—changed 
naval conditions, 545—the possibility of an invasion, 546—the 
duty of ministers, 547. 


Naval and Military Defence of the Empire, The, reviewed, 535. 
Netherlands, Art history in the, 447—the 1902 exhibition at Bruges, 


447—Flemish art compared with Italian, 448—in complex civili- 
sation, creative power replaced by critical spirit, 449—a living 
art cannot be one of servile imitation, 449—Charlemagne gave 
first great impulse to art in the North, 450—art fostered by great 
monasteries, 450—the Cistercian Abbey of Notre Dame de 
Dunes, 451—developement of medizval Guilds, 453—all crafts 
held in equal esteem, 454—the apprentice system, 455—the 
Renaissance, 455—its different developement in England, Italy, 
Germany, 456—in France and the Low Countries, 457—Bruges 
the Venice of the North, 458—splendour of its medizval festivi- 
ties, 459—religious spirit of all Flemish art, 460—Michael 
Angelo’s opinion of it, 460—Taine on the Van Eycks, 461— 
Hubert Van Eyck, 462—the altar-piece in St. Bavon, Ghent, 463 
—Jean Van Eyck, 464—character of Netherlands school of por- 


Index. 


traiture, 465—portrait of Jean Arnolfini and his wife, 465— 
Pieter Christus, 466—the second half of the fifteenth century the 
golden age of art in the North, 466—Roger Van der Weyden, 
466—Jacques Daret, 467—Hugo Van der Goes, 468—Hans 
Memlinc, 468—Gerard David, 470—Quentin Metsys, 471—the 
Flemish school of landscape, and its influence, 471—period of 
decadence, 473—Protestant Holland produces Rembrandt and 
Frans Hals, 474—Catholic Belgium, Rubens and Van Dyck, 
474, 
O. 


O’Brien, FitzJames, his ‘ Stories’ reviewed, 395. 
Oliphant, Mrs., her ‘ A Beleaguered City’ reviewed, 395. 
Olwer, Dr. T., his ‘ Dangerous Trades’ reviewed, 174. 


P. 


Paget, S., his memoirs of Sir J. Paget reviewed, 34. 

Lanslavism in the Near East, review of life of Sir W. White, 
ambassador at Constantinople, 86 —Bulgaria obtains independence 
and annexes Eastern Roumelia, 87—annoyance of Russia, 88— 
England’s policy on behalf of the Bulgarians, 89—Russia’s 
attention turned to Servia, 91—Shipka Pass fétes, 93—Orthodox 
Church and Bulgarian Schism, 94—-Russian monks on Mount 
Athos, 97—Hellenism versus Panslavism, 99—Syria and its 
rival nationalities, 100—schools and missions in Syria, 103— 
Holy Places and rival sects, 105—Russian intrigues against the 
Greek Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 108—Catholic missions in 
Palestine, 110—Franco-Russian relations in the East, 111— 
Kaiser and Sultan, 113—Zionist movement for return of Jews to 
Palestine, 114—obstacles to Panslavism, 115. 

Peel, Hon. G., his ‘Enemies of England’ reviewed, 253. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, his works reviewed, 395. 

Problem of the Army, The, reviewed, 535. 


R. 


Radot, R. V., his life of Pasteur reviewed, 34. 
Rider Haggard, H., his ‘ Rural England’ reviewed, 475. 
Robinson, L. G., his ‘ Letters of Princess Lieven’ reviewed, 230. 


8. 


Sand, George, her ‘ Spiridion’ reviewed, 395. 

See, 7. J. J., his researches on the stars reviewed, 117. 

Shaw, Bernard, his ‘ Fabianism and the Empire’ reviewed, 347. 

Shorthouse, J. H., his ‘Countess Eve’ reviewed, 395. 

Supernatural Element in Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 395—growth 
of this school, 395—compared with earlier belief in magic, 396 
—foreign to spirit of eighteenth century, 396—revival of 

interest in the subject, 396—Swedenborg’s influence, 397 

—the School of Terror in England, France, and America, 
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397-9—the new supernaturalism developed in various direc- 
tions by recent writers, 399—popularity of the pleasures of fear, 
400—Edgar Allan Poe the greatest master in the School of 
Terror, 401—his vision of life epitomised, 403—character of his 
verse, 403—Baudelaire’s appreciation of him, 404—Sheridan Le 
Fanu, 405—FitzJames O’Brien’s ‘The Diamond Lens,’ 405—his 
other tales, 406—Guy de Maupassant’s ‘Le Horla,’ 406—Théo- 
phile Gautier’s ‘La Morte Amoureuse,’ 407—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s method contrasted with Poe’s, 408—R. L. Stevenson as 
a supernaturalist, 410—the short story better suited to this 
subject than the novel, 410—George Sand’s ‘ Spiridion,’ 411— 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘A Beleaguered City, 412—J. H. Shorthouse’s 
‘Countess Eve,’ 413—Gautier’s ‘Spirite’ and Lucas Malet’s 
‘Gateless Barrier’ compared, 415—R. Hichens’s ‘ Flames,’ 417. 


T. 
Thompson, Sir H., his ‘Motor-Car’ reviewed, 202. 
Trousseau, A., his lectures on clinical medicine reviewed, 34. 


¥, 


Valentine, E. Seton, and Tomlinson, I’. L., their ‘Travels in Space’ 
reviewed, 323. 
W. 
Walker, F., his ‘ Aerial Navigation’ reviewed, 323. 
Walsh, D., his ‘ Réntgen Rays in Medical Work’ reviewed, 34. 
Weale, W. H. James, his ‘ Hans Memlinc’ reviewed, 447. 
Webb, Mrs. Sidney, her ‘ Case for the Factory Acts’ reviewed, 174. 
White, Sir William, his life and correspondence reviewed, 86. 
Willis, Browne, his ‘ History and Antiquities of the Town, Hundred, 
and Deanery of Buckingham’ reviewed, 419. 
Woodberry, George, his ‘ Life of Edgar Allan Poe’ reviewed, 395. 


Z. 


Zola, Emile, review of his trilogy of the three cities : Lourdes, 
Ron.e, Paris, 141—his naturalism criticised by Anatole France, 
142—his championship of Dreyfus, 143—his pity for mankind, 
144—Pierre Froment, 145—‘ Lourdes,’ 146—Bernadette, 146— 
views on religion, 147—Lourdes miracles and kindred phenomena, 
150—prayer, 153—organisation of hysteria and exploitation of 
disease, 154—Pierre Froment on the pilgrimage, 155—Dr. 
Gasquet on supernatural cures and spiritual blessings, 155— 
‘Rome,’ a study of the Papacy, 157— Monsignor Nani, assessor 
of the Holy Office, 159—Italian life and character, 160— 
Catholicism and paganism, 161—Roman ideals, 163—Temporal 
Power, 165—secular aims of the Papacy, 166—‘ Paris,’ a criticism 
of civil society, 169—mysticism and science, 171—superficial 
views of life, 172. 

P. END OF VOL. CXCVII. 
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